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precious metals in the barren recesses of the 
mountains has led to the building of cities, the 
apening of new and important branches of trade, 
and the settlement and cultivation of rich arable 
valleys, hitherto occupied by roving bands of In- 
dians. Inregular progression one beneficial re- 
sult has followed another, till nearly the whole 
of that vast region divided in part by the Rocky | 
Mountains and stretching west to the Pacific 
Ocean, bordered on the north by the British 
Possessions and on the south by Mexico, has | 
been redeemed from the sway of the nomadic 
tribes and rendered available to the uses of 
civilized man. Already a population approach- 
ing a million of hardy, enterprising, and intelli- | 
gent freemen is spread over the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, and the Territories | 
of Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colo- | 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona. All the in- 
dustrial pursuits are represented, from the high- | 
est branches of science to the most primitive 
grades of muscular labor. 
Throughout this vast range of country de- 
posits of the precious metals have been found 
in veins of such richness and magnitude as to | 
challenge credulity; and there is scarcely a 
mineral adapted to purposes of human industry 
which does not exist within its limits. In con-| 
templating the present condition and probable | 
destiny of this great interoceanic world one is | 
apt to be dazzled by the splendor of the consid- | 
erations involved, and lose sight of the wonder- | 
ful system of coincidences by which the designs | 
of Providence are <.rried into effect. The dis- 
covery of gold anc silver in California and the | 
adjacent Territories would have been of little) 
avail but for another discovery within our terri- 
torial limits of a mineral indispensable in the 
aperations of mining. None of the precious 
metals can be separated from the baser products 
of the earth in which they are found imbedded 
without the use of quicksilver—an article approxi- 
mating in value more nearly to bullion than any 
other mineral, and possessing peculiar affinities 
for which there is no substitute. It is the only 
known substance which unites readily with gold, 
silver, tin, lead, zinc, bismuth, and other metals, 
and gathers them into the form of an amalgam. 
Prior to the discovery of the New Almaden 
mines the principal cinnabar lodes of which we 
have any knowledge were those of ‘‘ Guanca 
Velica” in Pern, * Idria” in Austria, and “ Al- 
maden”’ in Spain. The earliest mention made 
of quicksilver was by Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
who called it fluid silver. In the time of Pliny 
the mines of Almaden yielded annually 700,000 
pounds of cinnabar. The supply from these 
sources is limited, and would be wholly inade- | 
quate to the demands of our new mineral re- 
gions, even if other considerations were not in- 
volved. But the use of a product derived from 
sources over which we have no control, and so 
essential to our mining interests, would be liable 
to serious difficulty in cases of national misun- 
derstanding. It is a well-known fact in the 
history of financial affairs, that, before the open- 





ing of the California quicksilver mines, the pro- 
prietors and lessees of the old Almaden mine 
controlled the bullion of the world. The mo- 
nopoly of quicksilver confers extraordinary pow. 
ers. In foreign hands it would be a serious 
drawback, if not an insuperable barrier, to the 
development of our mineral regions, and might, 
in the event of war, prove disastrous beyond all 
other causes to the finances of our country. 
The discovery of vast and inexhaustible de- 
posits of cinnabar within our own borders al- 
most simultaneously with the rush of emigra- 
tion to our gold placers and subsequent dis- 
coveries of silver, must be regarded as peculiar- 
ly fortunate. It relieves us of all apprehensions 
for the future, and enables us to wield a con- 
trolling influence upon the price of quic?silyer 
in the markets of the world. 

The subject is one of such unusual importance, 
comprehending as it does the very basis of our 
financial prosperity, that I am induced to be- 
lieve the results of my observations during a re- 
cent visit to New Almaden will not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of this Magazine. In- 
formation bearing so directly upon the supply 
of the precious metals from our new Territories 
seems peculiarly appropriate at this time. I 
examined our great quicksilver mines very thor- 
oughly, and obtained some reliable data in refer- 
ence to their history and present condition. It 
is no reflection upon the author of the interest- 
ing article on New Almaden which appeared in 
the June number of Harper for 1863, to say that 
great changes have taken place both there and 
throughout our mineral possessions on the Pa- 
cific coast since 1857, the date of his visit. 

The famous quicksilver mines of New Alma- 
den are situated in Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, twelve miles from the Pueblo of San 
Jose and about sixty miles south from San 
Francisco. The rancho upon which the princi- 
pal mine was discovered comprehends the valley 
of Capitancillos. This valley runs nearly north 
and south, and lies among the mountains of the 
Coast Range. According to tradition the tribes 
who resided in it in early days were governed 
by two chiefs of diminutive stature but great 
muscular strength, upon whom the Spaniards 
conferred the affectionate sobriquet of ‘ Capi- 
tancillos,” or the ‘‘ Little Captains,” and hence 
the name of the valley. 

The revolution of Mexico opened to the rest- 
less spirits of the mother country a new field for 
enterprise and adventure. Many persons of 
distinguished intellectual attainments and great 
force of character found their way to Upper 
California as colonists; and their descendants 
are now prominent among the proudest families 
of the native population. By the ruder inhab- 
itants they were called the gente de razon—peo- 
ple of reason or intelligence—which is still the 
distinctive appellation of the superior orders. 

These early colonists found in the valley of 
Capitancillos a cave to which the Indians were 
in the habit of resorting for a vermilion-colored 
earth with which to adorn their bodies. This 
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ENTRANCE TO PRINOIPAL MINE. 


mercurial pigment produced an irritation of the | ward off the attacks of hostile Indians he had 
skin. The simple minded aborigines supposed | erected a strong defensive work, then and now 
it must be an invention of E/ Pulli, the Evil | known as “ Sutter’s Fort.” 
Spirit, to punish them for some offense, and| Sutter having hospitably received many of 
they made annual offerings to him in the hope|the adventurous Americans who crossed the 
of procuring his forgiveness. Finding him in-| plains at that period, became enamored of their 
exorable after the lapse of sufficient time for | discourse, which breathed the spirit of liberty : 
any ordinary spirit to relent, they washed the | and, possibly fired by the story of Tell and 
paint from their bodies and trusted to other | Gessler, inclined to make the fort a rendezvous 
means for salvation. | for such of his new friends as chose to surround 
These tribes have passed away. The Capitan- |him. The Mexican Government was prompt in 
cillos and their followers are no longer known | adopting measures to resist the threatened incur- 
save in the traditions of the country. The pro-| sions of the Americans. Don Andres Castillero, 
gress of civilization has nearly swept them from | a cavalry officer of the Mexican army, was dis- 
the memory of man. | patched to California with instructions to nego- 
Up to the year 1824 the vermilion cave was tiate with Sutter for the purchase of his fort, It 
not known as a mine. In that year a French | was deemed of great importance to possess this 
gentleman named Antoine Surrol, who resided | strong-hold; and Castillero was empowered to 
in the vicinity, conceived the idea of working pay for it, if necessary, as much as a hundred 
the ore. Supposing it to contain gold or silver, | thousand dollars. Sutter, with an unselfish de- 
he sent to the town of San Luis Obispo, some | votion to our interests which has never been 
three hundred miles down the coast, for a flask | properly appreciated, rejected the offer. 
of quicksilver with which to prosecute the work.| Castillero, during his sojourn, visited the val- 
His experiment, of course, was a failure, and | ley of the ‘‘Capitancillos,” where he was re- 
nothing more was heard or thought of the cave | ceived with the hospitality due to his official po- 
until 1845. | sition. The vermilion cave was shown to him 
Early in that year the Mexican nation, under as one of the curiosities of the country. Being 
the Presidency of Paredes, found itself in immi-| a person of some culture he discovered, as he 
nent danger of a war with the United States. A thought, something more interesting than de- 
native of Switzerland, John A. Sutter, who had | mons in this mysterious place, and consulted on 
served in the armies of Napoleon, had emigrated | the subject with a priest named Real, a man of 
to California, and established near the banks of great shrewdness and learning, who resided at the 
the Sacramento a rancho, or farm. In order to | Mission of Santa Clara. They together resolved 
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to make certain experiments in order to test the 
nature and character of the rock found in the 
cave. By means of a gun-barrel and a tub of 
water they smelted and condensed a small quan- 
tity, from which they obtained several globules 
of quicksilver. Castillero made an informal de- 
nouncement of his discovery before the Alcalde 
of San Jose, and soon after returned to Mexico 


occupied weeks, and comprehended every refer- 
ence, illustration, and authority that bore the 
remotest relation to the subject. Perhaps since 
the beginning of the Government no cause has 
been presented for adjudication in the courts in- 
volving greater interests, or graver or more com- 
plicated questions, embracing as they did thc 
learning of the French jurisconsults, the princi- 


to give an account of his mission, taking with | ples of the laws of nations, the history of all 


him specimens of the ore. The land upon which 
the discovery was made was claimed by an old 


| 


ranchero named Berryessa, under a grant for | 


military services. Castillero having exhibited 
his specimens in the City of Mexico, and made 
such representations as to induce the Govern- 
ment to grant him facilities for the development 
of the mine, was about to return to California, 
when certain of the Anglo-Mexican capitalists 
procured from him a cession of his claim, and 
in 1848 proceeded to work the mine, and take 
such steps as they deemed necessary to perfect 
their title. A strict compliance with the Ordi- 
nances of 1783, established by the King of Spain 
and still in force, was required under the Mex- 
ican law. It was necessary to the validity of a 
denouncement that a careful survey should be 


mining countries, ancient and modern ; the doc- 
trines of the Common Law of England as to the 
rights of miners and the tenure of the soil, and 
the language, literature, and laws of Spain and 
Mexico. The list of witnesses included the 
names of nearly all the prominent men who held 
office in Mexico at and about the dates of the 


| title-papers in question ; and it is said a steam- 


ship was chartered to convey them from Mexic: 
to San Francisco. Day after day the court- 


| room was thronged with the beauty, wealth, and 


| assigned to the gentler sex. 


fashion of San Francisco. For the first time in 
the history of its judicial proceedings places wer: 
The forensic dis- 
cussion was worthy the cause and the scene. 


|The fame of the speakers, the novelty of the 


made, the course and inclination of the vein | 
accurately defined, and a detailed registration | 


made before the proper authorities. 
requirements were not complied with by Castil- 
lero appears from the decision of the case by the 
Supreme Court. 

Upper California was ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, on 
the 2d of February, 1848. 
bound itself to protect the private property of all 
Mexicans in the territory acquired. The Mex- 
ican Government had made many grants of land 
for the purpose of colonization, and it became 
necessary to provide for the separation of the 
public from the private lands. Congress, in 


pass upon the claims presented under the terms 
of the treaty. The title-papers to the New Al- 
maden mine, derived from Andres Castillero, 
were recognized as genuine by two members of 


the third Commissioner, assuming the genuine- 
ness of the papers, pronounced them invalid as 
a title. The case was carried to the United 
States District Court, where it was found in 


1858 by Mr. Stanton, the present Secretary of | 
War, who, under instructions from the Attor- | 


That these | 


Our Government 


auestions, the magnitude of the prize at stake. 
rendered the occasion one of surpassing interest 

The Castillero title was based upon a claim 
to three thousand varas of ground in every di- 
rection from the centre of the mine, in virtue of 
his denouncement; also to a two-league grant 
of land from the Mexican Government. Tw: 
grants of land had been made in 1842 by Gov- 
ernor Alvarado, of California—one to a persoi 
named Justillarios, and the other to José Reyes 
Berryessa; and the mines were clain.:d by ad- 
verse parties under these grants, both of which 
had been confirmed by the Land Commission. 
Their boundaries, however, were in dispute, and 
this was the gist of nearly all the litigation. 


|The Justillarios title was acquired by a man 
1851, created a Board of Land Commissioners to | 


named Fossat, and that part of the ‘* Capitan- 
cillos” became known as the Fossat Ranch. Thc 
Berryessa grant was acquired by the holders of 
the Castillero title, and was known as the San 


| Vincente Ranch. There were various interme- 
the Commission, and the title pronounced valid; 


diate conveyances and complications, of no in- 


| terest to the general reader. 


After much deliberation the United States 


District Court decided in favor of Castillero’s 
| three-thousand-vara grant, but rejected his two- 


league grant. From this decision the Govern- 
ment took an appeal to the Supreme Court of 


ney-General, took proceedings to prevent the | the United States, before which tribunal it was 


further working of the mine by the parties in | argued in 1863. 


The Fossat and Berryesss 


possession. It was charged by the Government grants had been confirmed, but their boundaries 


that the papers upon which the Castillero title | were still in controversy. 


Government claimed 


was based had been fabricated after the cession as public domain the range of hills in which the 
of California, and consequently that the title quicksilver mines are located. The Supreme 


was void. 


A writ of injunction was granted by | Court decided against the validity of the Castil- 
the Court, restraining the parties in possession | lero title. 


The efforts of the Government coun- 


from the further working of the mine. The | sel were then principally directed to a determina- 
claimants then secured the professional aid of | tion of the boundaries which would exclude the 
Reverdy Johnson and J. P. Benjamin, and the | mines from the Fossat and Berryessa grants, 
testimony and papers in the canse became ex- | and place them upon public land. An exciting 


panded into several volumes. 


The arguments contest ensued; and it was not until April, 





1864, that the case was brought to a close by a 
lecision in favor of the claimants under the 
Fossat grant, allowing them three thousand three 
hundred and sixty acres of land, inclusive of the 
mines. By compromise and purchase the pres- 
ent Quicksilver Mining Company, which holds 
its title under the Fossat grant, has acquired 

e title to the Berryessa grant, embracing 4438 
icres; so that its possessions now cover some 
twelve square miles of land, including all the 
mines and mining property heretofore in litiga- 
tion. It has been estimated that more than a 
third of this extensive domain is traversed by 
veins of cinnabar. The New Almaden 
mine, which yielded under its former ownership 
24,000,000 pounds of quicksilver, is but a single 
development of this vast mineral deposit. Ex- 
lusive of the time it was closed by injunction, 
the total value of the products derived from this 
mine, and from the Enriqueta and other branches 


rich 


of the same great cinnabar deposit, during the 
past twelve years, amounts to about fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars in gold. The permanent improve- 
ments on the property of the Company consist of 
405 buildings, comprising dwelling-houses, work- 
shops, and stores, erected at a cost of $160,000; 
six furnaces at the hacienda, costing about 
$100,000; and a railway from the mines to the 
furnaces, which, when in complete working or- 
der, will probably cost about $20,000. In the 
employ of the Company, and directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon it, there is at this time a 
total. population of 1943, about five-eighths of 
whom are Mexicans or native Californians. The 
remainder consist of. Americans, Cornish min- 
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ers, Italians, Chilenos, French, Germans, Irish, 
and various other races, representing altozether 
twenty-eight nationalities. To preserve har- 
mony amidst so many incongruous elements 
requires no ordinary tact, firmness, and sound- 
ness of judgment. With occasional exceptions, 
however, when aroused by some injurious or 
exciting influence, they form as peaceable, or- 
derly, and harmless a community as any exist- 
ing within the limits of California. 

In the spring of 1863 Mr. Sam. F. Butter- 
worth, then President of the Company, was 
commissioned by the Directors to visit Califor- 
nia and take charge of the mines. Various dif- 
ficulties and vexed questions still existed as to 
boundaries; and the long course of litigation, 
and repeated changes of administration in the 
working of the mines, had resulted in a loose 
system of operations which required the judi- 
cious exercise of a controlling power. Mr. But- 
terworth had taken a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings which had resulted in favor of 
Company, and was not only thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the controversy, but possessed 
peculiar qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties with which he was intrusted. It needed 
aman of great firmness of character, clear and 
comprehensive intellect, and long experience in 
financial matters, combined with agreeable man- 
ners and a popular reputation, to bring order 
out of the chaos which existed at New Alma- 
den. Such a selection was that made by the 
Company, and the result has proved highly sat- 
isfactory to all parties interested. Mr. Butter- 
worth, having made all the preliminary arrange- 
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& F. BUTTERWORTH. 


ments for the permanent working of the mines, 
visited Arizona during the winter of *1863-’4,* 
and returned to New York in February. So 
well pleased were the Directors with the result 
of his labors that they offered him the most 
liberal inducements to return to California. He 


had held the Presidency since the organization 
of the Company, but resigned it on grounds of 
local expediency, accepted the more responsible 
and onerous position of general agent and fac- | 
tor, and returned to California in July, 1864, 


under an engagement for five years. As such 
agent and factor he was empowered to make all 


purchases for the operation of the mines, to re- | 


ceive and dispose of their products, to have full 
control over all the employés, and to make all 
necessary provision for the development and 
extension of the business. Since he assumed 
entire control a marked and beneficial change 
has taken place at the mines. Industry, order, 
and respect for the constituted authorities pre- 
vail. Every man knows his place and performs | 
his duty. The most complicated branches of 
the business have been systematized ; and the | 
whole of this vast concern, in all its ramifica- 
tions, works with the regularity of a machine. 
As a consequence, the products of the mine 
have enhanced to a degree unparalleled in the 
history of quicksilver mining. No such results 
have ever before been produced either here or in 
any other country. The average annual pro- 
duct for eleven years, from July, 1850, to Au- 
gust, 1863—deducting a period of two years be~ 
tween November, 1858, and January, 1861, dur. 
ing which the mines were closed by injunction— 
was about 28,000 flasks,¢ or a little over 2333 
tiasks per month. The average monthly pro- 
duct for ten months, from September, 1863, to 
June, 1864, was 2774 fiasks; and for six months, 
from July to December, 1864, 4118 flasks, 

* See Harper's Magazine for February, 1865. 

+ A flask contains about 75 pounds, value 65 cents a 
pound. 





| showing an increase of nearly double under the 
| present management. Ina corresponding ratio 
| the foreign and domestic trade in quicksilver 
has augmented. ‘The exports to foreign coun- 
tries now average over 3000 flasks per month, 
viz., to China, 4250; Mexico, 1000; Callao, 
500; and Valparaiso, 300. In California and 
| Nevada about 1000 flasks a month are con- 
| sumed, of which this Company furnishes 600; 
| the Guadaloupe and New Idria companies fur- 
nish about 250 flasks, and 150 flasks are derived 
from miscellaneous sources. For a few months 
past the New Almaden mines have averaged 
4500 flasks, of which the sarplus—over the for- 
eign shipments and domestic consumption, as 
above stated—is exported to London and the 
continent of Europe. It may seem strange that 
the export of this article to China should be so 
large, compared with the consumption in Cali- 
| fornia and Nevada; but the explanation is sim- 
|ple enough. Quicksilver is extensively used in 
China for mechanical purposes, and also for the 
| preparation of the vermilion coloring which con- 
tributes so much to the bloom of ladies’ cheeks 
all over the world, especially in the highly-civil- 
ized parts of it. In California and Nevada the 
modern improvements in the art of mining result 
in a great saving of material. Much of the quick- 
| Silver used performs its functions many times 
| over. The demand, nevertheless, is rapidly in- 
creasing, with the development of our new min- 
eral districts. 

From San Jose to the Hacienda, a distance 
of twelve miles, the country is nearly level, and 
the road is fringed with luxuriant groves of oak, 
cotton-wood, sycamore, and willow. A more 
delightful drive is not to be found in California. 
Two lines of stages make a daily trip each way ; 
so that passengers from San Francisco are ena- 
bled to reach the mines within four or five hours. 

| Private conveyances are always to be had, espe- 
cially if the visitor be so fortunate as to enjoy 
| the acquaintance of the general agent and fac- 
tor, whose kindness and hospitality are pro- 
verbial. 
| Entering the shady groves of the Arroya de 
| los Alamilos, the road winds along the declivi- 
ties of the cafion for a distance of a mile and a 
half, When a little to the left is seen the capa- 
cious mansion now known as the Hacienda, or 
head-quarters, its massive walls and broad ve- 
randas embosomed in shrubbery. The eye de- 
lights to rest upon such a scene of rural com- 
fort, which presents not only the rarest natural 
beauties but the highest evidences of cultivated 
taste. Flowers of rich and variegated hues bloom 
in the gardens, graveled walks traverse the or- 
chards and graperies, and wind through the 
umbrageous groves that fringe the Alamilos. 
The music of rippling waters chimes pleasantly 
with the singing of birds and the happy voices 
of children. An air of luxury and refinement 
pervades the premises. All the offices and ap- 
pointments are in excellent taste, combining 
simplicity and raral effect with convenience and 
j elegance. One is reminded of the sumptuous 
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PREPARING THE FLASKS, 
and old-fashioned homes in the South—now, | the door, spirited horses, saddled for the ladies 
alas! desolated by civil war. Here all is peace | and their attendants, prance impatiently at their 
and prosperity. Carriages are drawn up before | posts; easy-chairs scattered along the veranda 
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— : prevailing _ interests 
=| that bind the commu- 

nity together. 
Standing in bold re- 
lief near the entrance 
of the first plateau is 
the Company’s store- 
house, recently erected 
by order of the Gener- 
al Agent for the ac- 
commodation and pro- 
tection of the miners. 
The privileges hereto- 
fore granted to inde- 
pendent traders had 
resulted in such gross 
abuses that a with- 
} drawal of their li- 
H censes became abso- 
lutely essential to the 
E welfare of the commu. 
B nity. It was impos- 
| sible to hold them to 
such a rigid account- 
ability as would pre- 
vent extortion and 
STOREHOUSE ON THE HILL. fraud. The miners 
were constantly cheat- 
are occupied by such of the guests as prefer the | ed of their earnings; and still more injurious 
fragrant Havana and the last newspaper to the | consequences followed from the demoralizing 
excitement of an excursion up the mountains. | habits that prevailed at these places of resort. 
Happy is he who can spare a few days from his | Mr. Butterworth calmly ‘‘ considered the posi- 
business in the city and partake of the social | tion ;” made up his mind that something must 
umenities that prevail at the Hacienda; for here | be done; and at one fell swoop exterminated 
is luxury without pretense, elegance without re-| the enemy. It was a bold stroke, calculated to 
straint, and hospitality without affectation, where | arouse the most violent hostility even on the 
all may enjoy that rarest privilege—perfect lib- | part of the miners themselves, who are extremc- 
erty to be happy in their own way. ly sensitive on the subject of independence; but 

Some of the most delightful days I have ever | it was good for them, and it was effectual. 
spent in California have been in this charming | Their right to be swindled and made drunk 
retreat, where, for the time, the busy cares of | on the Company’s possessions has been cur- 
the world were forgotten and the day-dreams | tailed, but their independence has not been in 
of youth revived. A stroll through the te bax J degree sacrificed. At the public store- 
dens in the early morning, when the sun’s rays | house they can purchase at the San Francisco 
glittered through the foliage, and the flowers | market prices, with the addition of freight, the 
gave forth their most delicate odors; a bath in| best quality of goods; or they can purchase 
the sparkling waters of the Alamilos; a view | wherever else they please beyond the Com- 
from the grass-covered slopes of the east hill, | pany’s lines, and have their goods transported 
and a pleasant saunter back by the island and | to their cottages free of charge. Since the es- 
the Chinese Pagoda, were among the enjoy- | tablishment of the system the utmost satisfac- 
ments that ushered in the day. Then came| tion prevails. 

breakfast and cigars and the last evening’s pa-| Passing on for a distance of half a mile we 
per from San Francisco; and then, by special | come to the Town on the Hill, containing a mix- 
appointment, the ambulance, with its spirited | ed population of seventeen or eighteen hundred. 
horses; and the glorious drive up the mount-| Here is a little world in itself, presenting inter- 
ains, over a road scarcely surpassed for scenic | esting material for the stadent of human na- 
effects by the winding turnpikes of Switzerland. | tcu»e—nearly two thousand souls, living within 
On every side are the most cheering evidences | a circuit of a few miles, representing twenty- 
of progress and prosperity. Neat cottages, oc-/| eight nationalities, yet orderly and industrious 
cupied by the workmen and their families, adorn | and with as few bickerings or jealousies as com- 
the coziest nooks by the road-side as the visitor | monly exist in a community of the same num- 
approaches the mines; wagons, heavily laden | ber bound together by all the ties of consan- 
with ores, pass down to the Reduction Works; | guinity. Each preserves its national character- 
and the sounds of hammer and anvil and whis-| istics. The Americans are bold and enterpris- 
tling steam-engines, and the dull reverberation | ing, wasteful and prodigal, restless and some- 
of the subterranean blasts, give evidence of the | what disposed to quarrel; but fortunately there 








are not many of them. The Cornish miners 
are a steady, industrious race ; illiterate, though 
naturally intelligent; frugal in their habits, and 
reliable when their avarice is not too strongly 
tempted. Physically they are strong and heavy 
—good for endurance. They work hard and 
save their money. Many of them are well off. 
The Italians, Chilenos, French, and Irish de- 
velop respectively their characteristic traits of 
passion and impulse, recklessness and lack of 
The Germans have common 
sense enough, and are industrious, but are de- 
ficient in boldness and enterprise. They make 
good machinists, surveyors, draftsmen, etc., but 
are not the best practical miners. The Sonora- | 
nians and native Californians are generally ex- 
pert miners. 
passed. 


common sense, 


As prospectors they are unsur- 
They possess great natural sagacity ; 
know every indication by instinct; are willing 
to run any amount of risk, and seem imbued | 
by an adventurous spirit which fits them pecul- | 
iarly for the business of mining. Irregularity | 
is their besetting fault. They can do any kind 
of work which affords variety and requires little 
mé@hod. Under a rigid supervision they are | 
accounted among the most useful men in the | 
employ of the Company. | 
Most of the labor is paid for by contract. | 
The ores are excavated and assorted by con- | 
tract; and it is only in exceptional cases that | 
regular wages are paid. Steady, industrious | 
men usually average from two to three dollars 
a day. 
On pay-day the Town on the Hill presents a | 
lively and picturesque scene. The Spaniards | 
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are flush, and, like sailors, spend their money 
on the fair sex with a prodigal hand. Sei 


itas from San Jose know where their char 


can be appreciated, and stage-loads of then 
rive in season to partake of the festivities. 

late Superintendent undertook to place an em 
bargo upon this branch of commerce, but did 
not succeed. Enterprising females would come 
in spite of rules and regulations. Drinking 
and gambling might to some extent be arrest- 
ed, but there was no stopping the love of man 
for woman. The Superintendent was Quixot- 


ic; the Sefioritas laughed in their sleeves at 


| him; and the grand institution of bailé and fan- 


dango flourished as usual. 

All the miners meet harmoniously on this 
joyous day. The storehouses are crowded. 
Women and children fill the highways and by 
ways. New dresses, tinware, crockery, and tin- 
sel of all kinds flash in the sunbeams, and the 
petty cares of life are forgotten in the general 
rejoicing. 

This is the grand harvest-time for sharpers 
and speculators. Few of the native population 
have a dollar left by night; but they have a 
good time while their money lasts, which is all 
they require to make them work for more. 
Under the restrictions introduced by the pres- 
ent Chief Manager the morals of this interest- 
ing community have of late undergone a most 
beneficent change. 

Few places on the Pacific Coast possess great- 


|er attractions of scenery and climate than the 


neighborhood of New Almaden. Protected by 
an elevated range of mountains from the chill- 
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ing winds of the ocean, it lies embosomed among 
the rolling hills that slope into the broad and 
Glimpses 


beautiful valley of Santa Clara. 
through the rugged gorges, and vistas opening 


out from every prominent point, reveal in end- 
less variety the wonders and beauties of the out- 
er world. Standing on an eminence near the 
principal mines, seventeen hundred feet above 
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the level of the sea and twelve hundred above | 
the Reduction Works, the enraptured visitor be- 
holds, lying outspread beyond the foot-hills, the | 
magnificent valleys that encircle the bay of San.| 
Francisco. Bright flashing waters, through | 


which busy commerce plows her way, shimmer | 
in the distance; and the eye never tires of the | 
rich carpeting of green and yellow, variegated | 
with dark strips of woodland, blooming orchards, 
and masses of wild-flowers, by which the valleys 
are covered. Fifteen years ago scarcely a hab- | 
itation was to be seen within this vast range of 


arable land. It slumbered in its primitive beau- 
ty, undisturbed by the early settlers, who were 
content to enjoy, without labor, the good things 
that Providence gave them. Innumerable herds 
of cattle roamed in their native freedom over 
its teeming pastures. The deer and the ante- 
lope found little cause to fear the presence of 
man; and every thicket and ravine formed a 
secure hiding-place for wild animals of a more 
formidable kind, whose instincts led them to 
prey upon the fattened herds of the ranchero. 
The change since 1849, when I first visited this 
region, is almost incredible. Farms and or- 
chards and vineyards, with their fences and pal- 
ings and gleaming white cottages, now give the 
interest of human life and progress to the scene; 
and the mind is filled with visions of happy 
homes, graced by all the refinements of civiliza- 
tion; peace and plenty in the present, and no 
limit to the prosperity that may be enjoyed by 
generations to come. Out in the broad stretch 
of valley that sweeps around the head of the 
bay lies the Pueblo of San Jose, its colleges and 
churches and numerous public edifices glimmer- 
ing through the foliage of surrounding groves ; 
and still farther on, bounded in the rear by a| 





v0 


range of rugged 

| mountains, may be 

; seen the Mission of 
| San Jose, with its 
flourishing orchards ; 

' and dotting the valley 

+ | of the same name, 
at intervals along the 

}; bay, the pleasant vil- 

| lages of Centreville, 
Alvarado, San Lan- 

| dro, and most of that 
splendid tract of coun- 

, try stretching to the 

| north far beyond the 

; Encenal of Alameda, 

} but gradually vanish- 

| ing in the dim haze 
| of the distance. On 

| the western side of the 
bay, which is scarcely 
inferior in picturesque 

| beauty, the mountains 
slope into the valley 
of Santa Clara; and 
the grand old mission 

of that name, with its 
extensive college and 
gardens, its surrounding villas and groves of na- 
tive oak, looms up over the general mass of bloom 
and verdure like some fine old patriarch of civ- 
ilization, preaching peace and happiness to the 
world around him. Through this verdant region 
runs the iron artery that connects San Francisco 
with San Jose; and four times a day may be seen, 
flying on its way after the steaming locomotive, 
the long train of cars that bears to and fro its 
burden of human freight. The shady groves 
of Meulo Park, the villages of Redwood City, 
San Matteo, and other places of popular resort, 
are passed in its course. On a clear day the 
prominent points of San Francisco are visible, 
with a portion of the shipping that lies at an- 
chor in the harbor. To the right lies Goat Isl- 
and, and beyond, toward the Golden Gate, the 
fortifications and island of Alcatraz. Mountain 
after mountain rolls off in the warm haze that 
covers the valleys of Napa and Sonoma. Sure- 
ly the indulgent reader will pardon one who 
loves California, not wisely, perhaps, but too 
well, for boldly asserting that the world can not 
afford many other scenes of such surpassing 
beauty. Whether in Continental Europe, Ice- 
land, Palestine, or South America, I have rare- 
ly, in all my travels, enjoyed so fine a view; 
and never any thing to surpass this in variety 
of outline, richness of coloring, and exquisite 
softness of the atmospheric tints. No wonder 
we who dwell in such a favored land are proud 
of our country. Yet there are people, of vitiat- 
ed taste, who land upon our shores, direct from 
New York, and dare to violate the general sen- 
timent by expressing disappointment! They 
see nothing but grim deserts in our mountains, 
no beauty in our valleys, no merit in our bay. 
Such men would complain of the bracing zeph- 
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yrs of San Francisco, and speak disparagingly 
of the sanded pavements of Oakland! 

The people of California, as they settle down 
into permanent homes and accumulate the 
ineans of enjoyment, begin to devote more at- 
tention to recreation than they did in former 
years. A visit to the mines of New Almaden 
is now one of the most popular excursions of 
the day. The facilities for making the trip, 
the beauty of the scenery, salubrity of the cli- 
mate, and interest attached to the mines, ren- 
der it an agreeable 
and beneficial way of 
passing a few days. 
Wedding parties find 
it peculiarly attract- 
ive—for the reason, I 
suppose, that the bri- 
dal couple are dis- 
posed to enjoy what 
romance there may be 
in the last stages of 
love’s fitful fever. I 
have seen young peo- 
ple in this condition 
stand upon the mount- 
ain-tops of Almaden. 
and discourse Byron, 
Moore, and Mr. M. F. 
[upper to each other 
till I knew the disease 
had overturned the 
throne of reason, and 
that the next thing 
would be a series of 
labial caresses which 
no man ought to wit- 
ness with open eyes. 


Among the various 
mines and tunnels sit- 
uated within the limirs 
of the mineral range 
now owned by the 
Quicksilver Company 
are the following: 
The Almaden mine. 
from which the largest 
amount of ore has been 
obtained, is situated 
near the summit 
a hill, and is distant 
about a mile and a 
half from the Redue- 
tion Works. In this 
occurs the great A 
dilla ‘labor’ — 
largest deposit of cin- 
nabar ore ever found 
in California, and 
probably the larg 
in the world. Ow 
to the difficulty 
blasting the hard 1 
at a great depth fi 
the surface, expl 
tions 


been re 


have 
cently made which have resulted in the dis¢ 
ery of large bodies of ore in the soft ground 

A new and extensi 
| now taps some of the richest veins e 
found in this mine, and its products have large- 


the slopes of the hill. 
tun! 


ly increased. 

The Cora-Blanca, a thousand yards easter]; 
from the Almaden, has recently been discover- 
ed and prospected, and the results are high); 
encouraging. 


The Road Tunnel and the San Juan 


FRANCISCO VELASQUEZ CHAMBER. 








producing extremely rich.ores; and 
the Buena Vista, which is 2820 feet 
in length, has been extensively 
worked with very fine results. The 
San Francisco, another tunnel, has 
developed immense quantities of 
ore; and the Velasquez is regarded 
as one of the most promising in the 
Company’s possessions. I saw my 
self, in a single *‘labor” of the Ve- 
lasquez, masses of pure cinnabar 
that would weigh several tons each. 
One of them was valued at not less 
than eight thousand dollars. The 
tunnel so named opens by side- 
irifts into various adjacent cham- 
rs, and is 2890 feet in length. 
The America, or Bull Run, com- 
menced in 1863, has developed im- 
cinnabar deposits, which 
alone would constitute a vast and 
inexhaustible mine. In this the 
vein is regular and well-defined, 
the ores rich, and the general in- 
dications most promising; but the 
great abundance of rich metal in 
other mines easier of access has 
caused the America to be but little 
worked. 
In addition to these there are in 
the Arroya de los Capitancillos, 
which runs northwesterly from the elevated | 
point upon which the America is situated, a 
series of valuable mines worked by the old | 
company, comprising many rich veins, among | 
which may be named the Providencia, the En- | 
jueta, the San Antonio, and La Purissima. | 
irnaces and reduction works were established 


mense 


ri 
F 
many years ago near the centre of these mines ; 
but owing to the development of new leads in 
closer proximity to the principal hacienda, they 
have not been used to any extent during the past 
few years; and the mines are now only partially 
worked with a view of keeping them in good 


condition. The Enriqueta alone has produced 
about a million three hundred thousand pounds 
of quicksilver, and is considered one of the most 
valuable mines on the great cinnabar range. 

It will thus be seen that there is no proba- 
bility, and scarcely a possibility of any deficiency 
of ores. The policy seems to be, as in other 
kinds of mining, to work only where the ores 
can be most conveniently and abundantly ob- 
tained, proximity to the reduction works being 
an important consideration. 

To the unlearned visitor nothing can be more 
bewildering than the apparent irregularity of 
these vast cinnabar deposits. Far down in the 
bowels of the earth he sees around him an end- 
less complication of shafts, tunnels, drifts, and 
gloomy caverns, ramifying through the depths 
of the subterranean world without any appear- 
ance of system or method. His intelligent cice- 
rone may tell him that here the vein appears ; 
there it is worked out; in this ‘‘ hilo” an im- 
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meuse amount of rich ore was found; in that | 
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‘‘labor” the vein was unusually productive. 
Now he is on the “ fourth level,” and presently 
on the ‘* sixth ;” now he travels north, and soon, 
without any apparent change, finds himself going 
sast, west, or south—all of which he professes 
to understand with great clearness, but whicl 
must sooner or later deprive him of all confi+ 
dence in his own powers of perception. Care- 
ful observation, however, will show him in due 
time that there is a wonderful system in this 
apparent irregularity. The principal vein runs 
in a northwesterly and southeasterly direction, 
and has a length, already tested, of about five 
miles. It varies from fifteen to two hundred 
yards in width, and is subdivided into innumera- 
ble smaller veins, embracing within its outer 
boundaries trap, serpentine, lime, quartz, and 
other rocks. The deposits of cinnabar are found 
in these veins and chambers, running parallel 
with or across the principal vein ; their direction 
being generally north and south, but varying 
under surrounding circumstances. By carefully 
observing the character and pitch of the walls, 
the dips, spurs, and angles of the smaller veins 
which ramify from the larger, and following out 
the minute indications furnished by each indi- 
vidual *‘ hilo” or metal-bearing deposit, the in- 
telligent miner is enabled to continue his ex- 
plorations with an almost absolute certainty of 
success. Professor Don Antonio del Castillo, 
of the Mexican College of Mines, in a learned 
essay which was submitted to the courts, says 
that in following a vein, if it varies more thar 
45° from the general direction, there is reasor 
to believe it is an offshoot, which will probably 
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lose itself. It also happens, according to the 
same authority, that a vein is separated into 
two or more parts by intervening rock (horse), 
and that the branches, although they take a 
different course, will unite again at a distance 
from the point of separation, or may so ramify 
or change as to disappear altogether. In nar- 
row veins these divergencies occur more fre- 
quently than in wide. «Those which correspond 
to like formations run generally in parallels, 
and where there are groups of parallels they are 


denominated ‘‘ systems.” The richest chamb¢ 

are found at the points of intersection. 4 

cording to the accepted theory the general di- 
rection of veins is caused by magnetic currents 
in the interior of the globe, which form a grain 
| or system of layers running from south to north. 
Oblique and diagonal splits and fissures result 
from elongation ; that is to say, from the elas- 
ticity of some of the earth’s strata and rigidity 
lof others. Dislocation occurs at frequent inter- 
| vals, where veins are wrenched apart, and sink 
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tion; and hence the sudden disappearance of 
mineral-bearing lodes where continuity might 
be expected. Experienced practical miners are 
too apt to rely upon their own sagacity and dis- 


vard altogether the teachings of science, when | 


a more thorough and comprehensive understand- 
ing of the earth’s formation would save them a 
large amount of labor. 
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or become distorted from their original direc- | structure into numerous chambers, through 
} 


which the vapor passes, leaving upon the sur- 
face of the walls the quicksilver with which it is 
charged. Recent experiments made under the 
direction of Mr. Butterworth show that a con- 
siderable loss results from the escape of the more 
volatile particles of mercury. The walls, in the 


| course ,of a few hours, become so heated as to 


Within certain limits | 


their practical experience is of the utmost value, | 


but it is short-sighted and often at fault. 

The process of reduction is extremely simple. 
In assorting the ore it is divided into three 
classes, called Gruesso, Granza, and Tierras. 
The first consists of the purest quality of cin- 


| escape-pipe. 


affect in a degree the condensing power of the 
air; and the draught necessary for the furnaces is 
so strong as to carry the highly-volatilized metal 
entirely through the condensers and out of the 
To remedy this, a series of shelves 


|in each chamber, covered on the upper surface 


nabar, carefully selected; the second is inter- | 


mixed with foreign substances, and the third is 


the inferior class usually found in the refuse | 


earth and loose stratum of rock abounding in 
the vein. After undergoing a process of wash- 
ing, the residue is made into adobes or large 
are built up in the furnaces, with spaces between 
them to permit the passage of adraught. With- 


| with charcoal, is now in process of construction. 


This, without materially affecting the draught, 


| will greatly increase the superficial area, over 


which the fumes must pass before their final 
exit from the condensers. It is estimated that 


| there has been a loss of two or three per cent. 


| from this cause alone upon every charge which 
bricks, which are dried in the sun; and these | 


in the adobe stack, thus constructed, the better | 


qualities of ore are carefully arranged so as to 
receive the greatest possible amount of heat 
from the fires. When the whole charge is fully 
prepared the fires are lighted, and in due time 
the whole mass becomes heated to a white heat. 
The quicksilver is evaporated from the ore in 
the form of a mercurial vapor, which is con- 
ducted directly into a series of large condensers 
built of brick and thoroughly cemented. Par- 
tition walls divide the interior of the principal 


has hitherto passed through the furnaces. A 
glance at the statistics of production will show 
that this would amount to a very large sum in 


the course of ayear. The probability is a great 


| saving will be effected in the future. 


As the quicksilver is deposited or precipitated 
from the vapors it finds its way into a series of 
small grooves in the bottom of the condensers. 
These grooves are slightly inclined, and conduct 
it into pipes, through which it makes its exit into 
the large iron pots placed outside for the purpose 
of receiving it. When the furnaces are in full 
operation a continuous stream about the thick- 
ness of an ordinary quill may be seen pouring 


SLUICING OLD FUENACE BEDS. 
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into the receiving pots, affording a practical il- 
lustration of the mineral wealth of this region. 
As a rule the quicksilver is deposited in the re- 
ceiver in a pure state, and is ready to be trans- 
ferred to the flasks. Sometimes, however, it is 
covered by a film which requires to be removed. 
An interesting experiment, showing its buoyant 
properties, may be made by dipping the hand in 
the liquid mass. The sensation is peculiar and 
difficult to explain. Some force is required to 
sink the hand to the depth of the wrist; and 
there is a singular feeling that it is pushed up 
and repelled by some heavy yet impalpable ele- 
ment; for though one is conscious of a sur- 
rounding pressure, nothing can be held in the 
grasp. By gathering up in a handkerchief a 
few ounces, and squeezing it through the web, 
a slight idea may be formed of its penetrative 
qualities. But the most striking illustration on 
that point has been derived from the practical 
working of the condensers. A few years ago 
some boys belonging to the employés discovered 
near the base of the, walls some globules of 
quicksilver. 
pelled them to make further explorations, and 
they soon found by rooting up the ground that 
the deposit increased in richness as they got un- 
der the foundation of the condenser. It was not 
long before they were enabled to offer to the 
Superintendent several pounds of quicksilver, 
for which he paid them a fair price as a reward 
for their enterprise. Pleased with their success, 
they continued to work their newly-discovered 
mine till they began to bring in the quicksilver 
in such quantities as to open the eyes of the 
Superintendent. He made an examination of 
the mine and found that the entire stratum of 
earth for several feet in thickness, under the 
condensers, was permeated with the pure metal. 
Further investigation led to the discovery that 
this deposit, which yielded many thousand dol- 


The young American spirit im- | 


lars, had permeated through four feet of solid 
brick-work, plastered and cemented! Of course 
| immediate means were taken to prevent further 
wastage. A layer of sheet-iron was placed be- 
tween the bricks so as to arrest the errant quick- 
silver and drain it into the regular channels. 

The present Reduction Works consist of six 
furnaces; five of them possessing a capacity t 
receive from 70,000 to 80,000 pounds of metal 
each at a charge. The sixth is a new furnace 
erected in 1864 on the most approved princi- 
ples, and is capable of reducing from 150,000 
to 200,000 pounds of ore at a charge. The 
number of charges worked through the furnaces 
per month varies somewhat according to the 
weather, but under ordinary circumstances is 
from fgur to six. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Reduction 
Works, during the smelting and sublimation of 
the ores, a noxious odor is perceptible, which 
has a very pernicious effect upon the nervous 
system. The workmen who are compelled to 
stand in close proximity to the furnaces and 
condensers are frequently salivated, and are 
liable to palsy, vertigo, and other disorders of 
the brain; though, of late years, under the im- 
proved method of reducing the ores, the health 
of the operatives is much better than it was in 
former times. Persons of delicate, nervous or- 
ganization are peculiarly subject to be injurious- 
ly affected by the fumes of the mercury. In- 
stances have occurred of ladies, who, in casually 
passing, became salivated; but the main exit 
for the vapors having been removed far up the 
hill, there is now but little danger of bad effects 
under ordinary circumstances. It is a mistaken 
idea that the herbage in the vicinity of the Re- 
duction Works is destroyed. Nothing of the 
kind is perceptible. The vapors soon become 
dissipated and lose their noxious qualities in the 
| Open air. 








VISIT TO THE 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE 


EARS ago I wrote an account of the Isle 

of the Puritans, which was published in 
this Magazine for March, 1857. In this paper 
[ collected some local traditions, and copied 
certain letters of Summerfield, all referring to 
that mysterious domain. Little did I then sup- 
pose that I should ever visit the island in my 
own proper person; but it was ordained that 
this should be done, and that it should happen 
in the following manner : 

After manifold experiences in the war, some 
of which have been told, and others of which 
remain to be narrated, I met on a June day, in 
this year of grace 1865, at the club on the Fifth 
Avenue, my old friends Augustus De Cockayne 
and Punch Punner, both showing few traces of 
wear, and still among the brightest ornaments 
of New York society. They had got at the old 
Number of the Magazine containing my account 
of the Island of the Puritans, and were reading 
it with the romantic enthusiasm characteristic 
of young gentlemen who belong to clubs. 

‘*Good Heavens!” exclaimed De Cockayne 
several times, with great enthusiasm, ‘‘ what a 
place for a picnic! How I would like to flirt a 
little with those demure Puritanesses!” 

De Cockayne, I am sorry to observe, does 
not believe in female modesty, even in the other 
world. 

Punch had burst into repeated paroxysms of 
laughter during the reading of the narrative. 
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ISLE OF THE PURITANS. 


ISLAND. 


‘*On my conscience,” said he, laying two fin- 
gers theatrically on a rather doubtful diamond 
breastpin, ‘‘ wouldn’t I like to get a word in 
with one of those solemn elders! I'd see if he 
couldn’t understand a joke.” 

‘*Why, Punch, the old chap would convert 
you,” said I. ‘‘He’d have you up on some 
ghostly anxious seat before you could remem 
ber the last conundrum in the Yankee No- 
tions.” 

**T dare say,” replied Purch. ‘I'm of a 
serious tendency at bottom. yrought up 
on the milk of the Assembly’s Catechism, you 
know.” 

‘*Not really?” asked De Cockayne. 

‘* Fact,” persisted Punch. ‘I always go to 
the Episcopal Church in New York, because it’s 
more select than the dissenting Ebenezers. 
But pa and ma, in the country, are Old Schoo! 
Presbyterians; and I was educated in a tearful 
respect for those venerable old cocks of Puri- 
| tans.” 

‘Let's take my yacht,” said De Cockayne, 
‘““and go around there, and run the island 
down if they won't let us ashore.” 

Punch coincided with the happy proposition, 
averring that a second baptism would do the 
devout islanders no sort of harm. Various oth- 
er plans were discussed for reaching the mys- 
‘terious Isola Felice; but from all of them my 
| friends returned with increasing confidence and 


I was } 
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clamor to the idea of the yacht. After finish- | 
ing a couple of bottles of Champagne we finally | 
decided, with three cheers, that we would make 
our expedition in the Fairy. 

In forty-eight hours the energetic De Cock- 
ayne had manned his beautiful schooner, fur- | 
nished her with a copious supply of meats and 
drinks, and set her flying before a southwester | 
up the East River. We ran down a sailboat; 
drowned a couple of boys, as I verily believe; 
took the bowsprit clean off from a blockhead of a 
lumber sloop; fired our two-pounder at a par- 
ty of ladies and gentlemen who were pic-nic-ing 
near Hellgate; but got away without inflicting 
any other damage or fright upon the great com- 
mercial metropolis. We averaged twelve knots 
an hour during the whole run, and reached Na- 
hant in fine spirits for the first grand ball of the 
season. I need not say that De Cockayne made 
his usual half dozen conquests, and that Punch 
got on board at three o’clock next morning in 
clothes drenched with ‘‘rum-sours” and sea- 
water. 

At five precisely, amidst the hazy aureole of 
a June sunrise at sea, we were speeding with a 
gentle rush and ripple right out over the slowly- 
pulsating ocean. As we approached the imag- 
ined place of the Isle of Mystery, I began to feel 
a tremulous awe stealing over me, as if already 
within the spell of some spectral circle—a start- 
led awe, as if I heard the hail of the solemn 
dead ringing from a near invisible shore, as if 
even they had climbed the bulwarks and stood 
upon the deck, a ghostly band, such as once 
toiled by the side of the Ancient Mariner. I 
experienced a sudden compunction, almost a 
terror, at having dared to enter this supernatural 
domain with men so worldly and carnal as my 
two companions. 

As a consequence of these feelings, I was 
really annoyed by the appearance of De Cock- 
ayne on deck, and felt like flying from him as 
a fastidious saint would from Mephistopheles. 
He had on his blue jacket, blue trowsers, blue- 
and-white linen shirt—wonderful fits, all of 
them—making dim look as oceanic as a Shang- 
hae rooster. 

*‘Look out for land there on the weather 
bow!” he roared to one of the men forward. I 
saw the steersman—an old, dried, and salted 
Cape Codder—stick his yellow face into his 
neckerchief, and chuckle as if he would split his 
leathery sides. 

‘*Where away?” shouted Punch, running up 
the companion, and sta*ing all round the hori- 
zon with very dim.eyes. ‘*Oh! is that it ?” he 
added, pointing astern. 

‘*No; that’s Nahant,” replied De Cockayne. 
‘Don’t see the island yet. Hang it! look 
about, won’t ye, and make yourself useful ?” 

‘*Get me the speaking-trumpet, Captain, and 
I'll take a squint through it,” ” said Punch, 
yawning. 

We watched for an hour salted and then 
went below to breakfast. When we came on 
deck again the Fuiry was twenty miles out at 








sea, making a bee line for the north of ae ay. 
| We tacked, and stood in shore for an hour and 
a half over waters as bare of any island as a pan 
of skimmed milk. De Cockayne and I kept 


| our glasses in motion, and Punch emitted oc- 


casional howls through the speaking- -trampet, 
inviting all the Puritans in Davy Jones's locker 
to step up to the bar and liquor. 

‘<T mean the bar off the Merrimac,” 
second-hand punster. 
bars, you know.” 

When the Fairy had almost driven her nose 
into the Ipswich beaches, we tacked anew and 
shot once more into the wide solitude of ocean. 

away 
from fishing smacks, and causing lumbermen to 
hoot with envy. But still no island ; we plowed 
the sea for thirty miles around Nahant, but ne 
island; we ate dinner and went ardently on 
deck again, but no island; tea-time came and 
a sunset of wizard pomp, but no island; we 
wore out the ghostly hours of an early moon- 
light, but alas! no island. 

**Captain,” said Punch, coming up with a 
carpet-bag under his arm, ‘if you think we've 
got there, I'll go ashore.” 

‘*Hang it!” replied De Cockayne; ‘ why 
don’t you keep a look-out, and try to see the 
place ?” 

‘* Don’t feel any responsibility, Ce aptain, 
clared Punch. “I'm only a passenger!” 

** Blast it! let’s go in,” said De Coc kayne, 
turning to me. 

Iagreed; and the sharp beak of the Fairy pres- 
ently pointed once more toward Nahant. I: 
was eleven o’clock when we found ourselves, with 
a select New York party, in the great parlor of 
the Nahant House. Vast was the excitement, 
and many were the ironical jokes while we re- 
lated our expedition and our ill success. Some, 
however, treated the subject with proper serious- 
ness; for there were refined men and women 
there, capable of feeling the beautiful solemnity 
of such a mystery; there were the intellectual 
eyes of Peppergrass, Counter Jumper, Major 
Slick, the Reverend Whist Pussyite, and Miss 
Schottische, author of the ‘‘ Narrow House.” 
This circle of mystics was presently enlarged by 
the entrance of Professor Glace and Mrs, Glace, 
of Boston. I need hardly say that the Professor 
is a Unitarian, very near to transcendentalism, 
and that he is attached to one of our most dis- 
tinguished universities. Mrs. Glace, as Gauche 
whispered ‘to me, is a very poetical lady, and a 
leader of fashion in the more religious circles 
of the modern Athens. It was at the mansion 
of the Glaces, most people must recollect, that 
those mysterious mutterings occurred which per- 
plexed all our scholars and physicists eight years 
ago. 

**My dear Professor,” said Punch, in his 
usual familiar way, ‘‘couldn’t you give us a 
little spirituous aid in this affair? What do you 
say to a supernatural steam ferry-boat plying 
to the island ?” 

The Professor, who is a calm, pale, absent- 


said this 
‘* All the rivers keep uj 
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minded gentleman, seemed little pleased with | 


my friend’s witticisms, and favored him with a 
look of well-bred reproof. 

‘“You have been engaged in a most fascinat- 
ing labor,” said he, turning to me and speak- 
ng ina slow, sweet, measured tone, that seemed 
like the utterance of a spirit. 

There was an awed, an utter silence; so 

ng a vibration had his voice and look wrought 
in every heart. 

‘<] think a sitting might aid us to our object,” 
he resumed in the same solemn music of into- 
nation. 


Really the man’s low voice had the power of | 


. requiem; we were as hushed as those who 
stand by the open mouth of a grave. 

‘‘My dear, can you commune with our lost 
darling ?” he said, after a minute’s pause. 

Without answering Mrs. Glace placed her 
hands on the table, and raised her delicate head 
in a posture of passionate longing. Even Punch 
was subdued; and no one spoke or moved for 
some moments. At last she started up sud- 
denly, exclaiming: ‘‘I am on the deck of the 
Fairy. Theisland! the island! Isee it through 
the mists of sunrise.” 

She reeled, and would have fallen had not the 
Professor caught her and laid her on a sofa. 
‘‘We may venture upon going,” he said; ‘‘ but 
we must go in the earliest morning.” 

We dispersed. Our story yan before us. 
Every one was anxious to see the famous island ; 
and by early four o’clock at least thirty people 
stood on the hospitable deck of the Fairy. All 
our company of the parlor scene was there. Mrs. 
Glace stood by the helmsman, in an attitude of 
inspiration, extending her hands toward the 
ocean as if impressing the winds and waves into 
our service. The enthusiastic Peppergrass had 
brought along his wife and four sleepy little Pep- 
pergrasses. Mr. and Mrs. Milyun came with a 
basket of old white port, thereby securing the 
affectionate attentions of Punch Punner. I be- 
held the Tanners, the Schumakers, the Toph- 
ets, old Hinnom and his sons, that severely or- 
thodox preacher Doctor Armageddon, and final- 
ly a modest young minister from the country 
named Henry Howard. 

Mainsail, foresail, jibs, and gaff-topsails, as- 
cended spectrally through the grayness of dawn; 
and with a motion as slow, calm, and spiritual 
as the tones of Professor Glace, the Fairy drew 
away from its anchorage. Mighty indeed was 
the potency of the spirits which now befriend- 
ed us at the command of that pale, delicate 
woman who stood by the helm. The water 
lay still, unrippled, re‘Jecting the faint sky and 
the withdrawing stars like a mirror. A feather 
would not have shivered on deck, so deprived 
was the air around us of all motion. The wind 
filled the upper sails only, drawing far above 
our heads with a steady, silent power, seem- 
ing to us as if spirits held the points of the masts 
and fanned the highest canvas with soundless 
pinions. An hour we glided slowly thus; and 
then the sun orbed himself gloriously on the 
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seaward horizon. At that instant Mrs. Glace 
pointed with her slender finger to an island of 
preternatural beauty which rose on our southern 
bow. It seemed to have sprung suddenly ont 
of the bosom of the sea, as a bubble struggles 
up to sit on the surface of a fountain. 
‘*Land, ho!” shouted Punch, in a state of 
violent excitement. ‘‘A pilot for the flying 
| Dutchman! Three cheers for the Puritans! 
Hurrah, Mrs. Milyun! If there isn’t any port 
| here, we'll go in to that old white port.” 
Professor Glace quelled him with a look, and 
|no one cheered. As the schooner came to, down 


| went her boats, and we commenced disembark- 
ing in an uproar of hurry. Punch took Mrs. 
| Milyun on one arm, and the precious basket of 
| old white porton the other. I charged myself 
with the welfare and the slender wrist of the 
spiritual Miss Schottische. The moment Puncl 
set foot on shore he commenced polking with 
his two burdens, in spite of the crimson indig- 
j nation of old Milyun, and the calm, stern eyes 
of Professor Glace. 

No inhabitants appeared on the island ; its 
| verdure undulated before us in deserted serenity ; 
but in the limpid distance we saw gabled dwell- 
ings and slender spires. We moved on in a 
sort of procession, over rolling meadows and 
through lanes fringed with roses, toward the un- 
earthly village. Miss Schottische made a gar- 
land of some of the choicest flowers, declaring, 
| with a look of sweet devotion, that now, if never 
| after, she would deck her brow with the blooms 
|of Paradise. We halted at the entrance of a 
neatly kept square, faced by gabled andpinnacled 
houses of the old Tudor style, so fantastic, and 
yet so dignified with antiquity, that Punch broke 
the holy silence with a roar of laughter, and 
De Cockayne swore in his elegant astonishment. 

‘*Lord, what a queer old place!” said Punch. 
‘*Nobody up. Come along Mrs. Milyun. I’m 
going to have a peep through those funny old 
windows.” 

He dragged the giggling lady through a gate, 
and, making his way over some flower-beds to 
a window, looked in through the small lozenge- 
shaped panes. 

‘* Family prayers!” he presently called to us 
in a stentorian whisper; ‘‘ I'll be hanged if they 
ain’t reading a Bible!” 

‘* Not really!” exclaimed the wonder-struck 
De Cockayne. 

‘* Fact,” said Punch. 
their knees.” 

We all paused, dubious, but inclined on the 
whole to await the close of the devotions with- 
in. I saw Henry Howard with his arms folded 
and his head bowed, as if he were joining in the 
very soul of those unheard supplications. Miss 
Schottische whispered to me that she had never 
been more moved at Grace Church. Mrs. Glace 
rolled her fine eyes, and murmered some very 
| sweet original poetry about her sainted darling. 
| ‘Holy men!” said Doctor Armageddon, 
| spreading out his great hands, broad enough 
|to cover Canaan. ‘‘ Very eminent Christians. 





‘‘There they go, on 
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High standard of piety, I have no doubt. I 
shall ask them to give me some hints on the 


” 


Prophecies. 

After we had stood whispering, watching, and 
wondering for ten or fifteen minutes, Punch and 
Mrs. Milyun made a precipitate rush into the 
street, declaring that the old fellows had finished 


their prayers. On every side now came forti 
staid men, mostly with bearded faces, dressed 
in broad-brimmed hats, doublets of graye-col- 
ored silk or cloth, breeches fastened at the knees 
by knots of ribbon, blue or scarlet hose, pon- 
derous shoes, or boots spreading at the top into 
mighty cireumference. There were quiet little 
children too, and women with placid visages 
and serious habiliments. Two or three elderly 
men, one of them vestured in black, presently 
approached and saluted us with solemn courte- 
sy. I noticed, however, in some alarm, that 
their clear, steady eyes glanced along our faces 
with an expression which seemed to say that 
they read each of our characters by the power 
of a sure supernatural instinct. On the coun- 
tenance of Henry Howard they dwelt with an 
unutterable gentleness ; but from each other of 
our company they turned away in grave and 
sad condemnation. 

** My dear Sir, good-meorning !” said Doctor 
Armageddon, stepping briskly forward and shak- 
ing both hands of the personage in black. ‘“‘If 
I mistake not I have the pleasure of addressing 
a brother in the ministry. I am Doctor Arma- 
geddon, pastor of the church of the Pilgrim 
Mothers in Boston. I suppose you have hardly 
heard of my commentary on the lost book of 
Gad the Seer?” 


ISLAND. 


‘* You must almost be a pastor of the dead, 
then,” said the venerable islander, without no 
ticing the Doctor’s pretensions as 2 commenta 
tor. ‘‘I fear that true Pilgrim Mothers hav: 
now all but perished out of our once saintly 
New England.” 

‘*By no means. Let me reassure you. ] 
think the standard of maternal piety was never 
higher than in my flock at present,” said th 
mortified Armageddon. 

The elder made no reply, but the two ghostly 
gentlemen behind him whispered audibly : 

*¢ Liar! hypocrite!” 

The Doctor must have overheard them, for 
he slunk away to one side in an extremely ros) 
confusion. 

‘* Come, dear friend, come with us, and w: 
will show thee something of thy future glory,” 
said the elder, advancing and taking the arm 
of our friend Howard. The young minister 
walked away with him, instantly, calmly, with 
a joyful earnestness of aspect, as if he were en- 
tering the gates of the Holy City. They dis- 
appeared down a breezy avenue of elms, and 
seemed to enter the splendor of the sun, which 
at that moment rose like a mighty archway of 
fire opposite the farthest opening of the verdant 
nave. 

** Upon my honor, I wish I had brought let- 
ters of introduction from my dead grandmoth- 
er,” said Punch, as the two other Puritans turn- 
ed gravely away from us. 

‘*D—n it, old fellows! is that what you call 
hospitality 7” called old Hinnom, in sudden rage. 
‘* Can’t you invite us at least to sit down on your 
grass ?” 














IN THE STOOKS. 
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The two Puritans turned back, and, taking 
the fiery old broker one by each arm, began to 
walk him up the avenue. His sons interfered. 
Punch threw off his coat, much to the confusion 
of Miss Schottische. Counter Jumper shouted, 


‘* Number six to the rescue !’’ and we were ap- | 


parently on the verge of a tremendous riot, when 
every lady seized her man and burst into tears 
on hisshoulder. A score of Puritans also came 
running toward us, armed with ponderous swords 
or canes; and there was evidently nothing left 
us but to submit and let old Hinnom take his 
luck. In much astonishment, mortification, and 
ilarm, therefore, at the unexpectedly bad look 


of affairs, we followed on until we had reached | 


the upper end of the square. Behind the elms 
there a stone prison faced us with its sullen im- 
penetrability ; while in front of it stood a robust 
whipping-post, and a pillory of more than com- 
fortable dimensions. 

Two or three richly-dressed men of singularly 
noble mien presently arrived, and an extempore 
court was held at once on the case of our re- 
spectable fellow-adventurer; a person, by-the- 
way, who has more than once done the alder- 
manic duties and honors of his native city. As 
the instinet of blasphemy is strong in the Hin- 
nom blood, the old broker swore repeatedly dur- 
ing the proceedings, and convicted himself with 
the greatest facility imaginable. In less time 
than it would take with us to read an indict- 
ment, he was tried, found guilty, sentenced, 
stripped of his boots and stockings, and pad- 
locked by the feet between those ignominious 
bars. 
boisterous during this ceremony, they were clap- 


Hinnom’s sons proving naturally rather | 
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perclawed off hand, con- 
demned for contempt 
of court, and installed 
hard and fast on either 
side of their father.— 
Finally, all their faces 
were plastered with rot- 
ten eggs by five or six 
serious boys, who let 
those disagreeable mis- 
siles fly with a provok- 
ing gravity and deco- 
rum, as if they were 
performing the most 
Christian duty possible. 

The principal judge 
then stepped in front of 

the dolorous triumvi- 
rate, and addressed us. 
1 could not help being 
struck by his magnifi- 
cent carriage, his stern 
courtesy of gaze, and 
the compressed power 
his counte- 
nance, as contrasted 
with the elegant feeble- 
ness of our sprigs from 
Fifth Avenue. Even 
Professor Giace wilted, 
and the icy calmness melted in frightened per- 
spiration from his brow, when those solemn eyes 
paused for a moment upon him. I knew by 
instinct that it was Sir Harry Vane, as I stood 
before him in the humility of conscious unwor- 
thiness. 

‘*Men of earth,” he said, ‘‘remain here if 
ye will, and as long as ye will; but be careful 
how ye offend the Majesty of Heaven or the de- 
corum of humanity. Every door is open to your 
feet; all our love is open to your hearts; only; 
behave like men in the presence of their Maker ; 
otherwise a light punishment shall befall ye, 
significant of the one that lasteth eternally.” 

He bowed with kingly politeness, and point- 
ang us to his own dwelling, retired. 

A small, withered Puritan, who looked as if 
he might be a sexton, now stepped up and in- 
formed us that it was Thursday, their lecture- 
day, and that the meeting-house would crave 
our presence in the afternoon. 

**Oh, we'll go!” cried Punch, ‘‘ Never you 
fear, old cock. We'll be on hand as devout as 
| lamplighters !” 

‘*No, no! let’s go out of this dreadful place 
directly,” whispered Mrs. Milyun, who for the 
last half hour had been in an interesting agony 
of terror, clinging with all her might to Punch 
Punner. 

‘*Oh do, dear Mr. Cockayne,” urged Miss 
| Schottische. ‘* Take us on board the yacht as 
| quick as possible.” ; 
| ‘No, no!” I interfered. 
the Hinnoms.” 

‘* Fact really,” repeated De Cockayne in per- 
‘* We can’t leave the Hinnoms among 


visible in 


“We can’t leave 


| plexity. 
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these blood-thirsty old Christians. They’re in 
till sundown. Nothing tobe done but get some 
things up and have a picnic here on the green. 
Catch me inside of their houses! Just like 
‘em to saw a fellow’s ears off with the bread- 
knife !” 

In great distress of mind we bivouacked down 
in a huddle, on our plaids and blanket shawls, be- 
neath the shadow of the prison elms; for we wish- 
ed to be as near as possible to those desolate Hin- 
noms, so as to afford them all permissible aid and 
comfort in their conspicuous humiliation. De 
Cockayne and half a dozen others of our young- 
est people hurried down to the schooner, reap- 


pearing im half an hour with baskets enough to | 


feed the famished five thousand. One of these 
baskets I knew to be of Si/lery Mousseux ; and 
I was curious to see whether the by-passing 
Puritans would recognize the article. They 
did not apparently, but w alked right by it with 
ap ignorant inattention which drew a contempt- 
uous whistle from Punch Punner. We had 
scarcely seated ourselves around our provender, 
when the three Hinnoms burst out in a doleful 
roar for Champagne. That kind-hearted Mil- 
yun grasped a bottle, and was about to rush to- | 
ward them, when Doctor Armageddon seized his 
arm. 


«My dear Sir, you had better let me carry | 


it,” saidhe. ‘1am in the gospel ministry, and 
I trust that these people will respect my sacred 
office.” 

Away he went, holding the bottle in both 
hands, and actually succeeded in getting the 
nose of it within an inch of the puckered mouth 
of old Hinnom. At that tantalizing instant a 
stout squat fellow, in scarlet doublet and breech- 
es, leaped out from behind the pillory, and com- 
pletely smashed the precious vessel with his 
eane. The Doctor dropped the empty butt of 


AN APPLICATION, 


it, and rushed shrieking toward us, dreadfully 
punished in the rear by the hobnailed shoes of 


the party in red breeches. The latter then 
proceeded to inform us, in horrible obsolete En- 
glish, that he was constable, and would permit | 
no interference with the raseally varlets in the | 
pillory. 


Accordingly, we went to breakfast without 
, attempting any farther charity to the Hinnoms, 
| who looked on from their slight elevation with 
occasional moans of hungry and thirsty distress. 
The little Peppergrasses, quite unconscious of 
the fearful novelty of their situation, pecked 
heartily at the cold chicken. Mr. Milyun, al- 
most equally innocent and inappreciative, also 
made a very good meal. De Cockayne was in 
a state of silent astonishment, and seemed t 
have no clear idea upon any thing, except that 
Champagne was a refuge from sorrow. Miss 
Schottische drank considerably, to say the least 
| without any of her usual remarks about the calm 
repose of the grave. Major Slick and Counter 
Jumper had a private quarrel over their sand- 
wiches, each accusing the other of having 
brought him into the scrape. Professor Glace 
called on Mrs. Glace to commune with their 
lost darling; but neither Mrs. Glace nor the 
lost darling made any response that was intel- 
ligible. Punch imbibed furiously, and was ev 
idently determined on getting drunk, notwith- 
standing the near terrors of the whipping-post. 
He became elevated; he laughed exultingly ; 
he drank the healths of the captive Hinnoms. 

‘* Doctor,” he giggled, ‘‘that fellow in red 
breeches took you to be a very common tater.” 

‘*Oh,” moaned Armageddon, rubbing his 
sore back, ‘‘ this is not at all what I was led to 
expect. I confess that I have been miserably 
undeceived. I once had the greatest respect 
for these famous historical personages.” 

“T say, Doctor,” continued the scandalous 
Punch, ‘‘ what you got behind there was what 
you ministers call an application, eh? Red 
Breeches went as far as tenthly, if I counted 
right. You looked as doleful as the old mar- 
tyrs in church window-panes. You were in 
pains, though, I say, old (hic) Armageddon. 
| Hallo, old Hinnom! what’s your opinion on 
| stocks this morning? You are a broker; why 
| don’t you broke out of that? I say, Jumper, 
what's become of all the Champagne ? Arma- 

geddon here has had all the real pain.” 

‘*Gone to its own place—all empty,” replied 
| Jumper, holding up a bottle and shaking his 
head. with dry humor. 

‘* Pass the brandy, then,” replied Punch, un- 
dismayed. ‘* Don’t give it up so, my Christian 
\friends. We are in the Land of Spirits, you 
know. Where's the aqua vite, De Cockayne ?” 

“Brandy ?—there isn’t any—didn’t bring 
any,”’ responded Augustus, dolorously. 

“The devil!” exclaimed Punch. ‘ Well, 
never mind. I’m bound to have some. So, 
here goes for the St. Nicholas over there.” 

And he set off, rather unsteadily, across the 
square, in the direction of a building, which, 
from its enormous sign-board, with the figure 
of a fiery chariot upon it, appeared to be an inn. 
He was gone nearly an hour, I should think ; 
and when he returned, his head was as clean of 
hair as a water-melon. 

**Good Heavens, Punch!” exclaimed De 
Cockayne, ‘‘I didn’t know you wore a wig.” 








PUNCH PUNNER’S RETURN, 


‘*T don’t, it appears ; nor any thing else,” re- 
plied our unfortunate wit, passing his hand over 
his polished caput. 


‘Mercy on us, Mr. Punner! what has be- | 


come of your hair?” shrieked Mrs. Milyun. 
‘* Why, you see, my dear,” said Punch, who 
was still a good deal intoxicated, ‘‘ I undertook 


to kick up a little row because they kept no bran- | 


dy; and the barber-us old dumfudgeons had me 
up instanter before Sir Harry Weathercock, 
there, and shaved me. Told me they'd put me 
n the pillory, too, if I tried it on again.” 

‘* What an ungentlemanly outrage!” sobbed 
Mrs. Milyun. 

‘*Served him right!” muttered old Milyun, 
recollecting, doubtless, how impertinently drunk 
Punch had often been in his palatial saloons. 

‘Dear Professor Glace, can’t you save us?” 
implored Mrs. Milyun, embracing her own love- 
ly ringlets, with an adoring despair. ‘You 
brought us here. I demand your protection.” 

‘*My dear,” said that perplexed gentleman, 
to his wife, “can you not commune with our 
lost darling ?” 


Mrs. Glace only gurgled in her throat, and | 


pointed frantically in the direction of the pillo- 
ry. [looked that way, and saw the red-breeched 
‘onstable seize the eldest of those unlucky little 
Peppergrasses, in the act of offering a bite of 
bread-and-butter to one of the Hinnoms, Junior. 


The next instant the child was reversed on the | 


constabulary knee, and his piercing screams 
told the whole village of his agonies. Mrs. 
Peppergrass made an immediate effort—and 
fainted on the spot, with her characteristic en- 
ergy. Mr. Peppergrass shook his paternal fist 
madly at the sky, while the other little Pepper- 
grasses joined shrilly in the wailing chorus of 
their afflicted brother. 

As soon as the spanked innocent had returned 
to us, with his tearful cheeks and touching sob, 
the Reverend Whist Pussyite arose, his usually 
pale forehead flushed with old port and youthful 
heroism. 





A PEPPERGRASS PUNISHED, 


| ‘** Brethren,” said he, in a voice which was 
both thick and sweet, as if stirred in with an un- 
| usual quantity of sugar, ‘‘ ought not the utter- 
ance of the Church to be heard here ?” 

**Oh, do, Mr. Pussyite! Repeat some of 
the Collects. Let us have that sweet Burial 
| Service,” exclaimed several ladies at once. 

‘‘T humbly object to the Burial 
|said I. ‘*It would be cold comfort to the Hin- 
| noms.” 

| ‘** Give ’em something stronger, Whist,” put 


Service,” 


in Punner. ‘*Go at’em with the Commina- 

tion Service. 
ries!” 
| **T think, my friends,” said Mr. Pussyite, 
with a reproving wink at Punch, ‘that I had 
| best repeat the Prayer for Peace and Deliver- 
| ance from our Enemies.” 

Amidst the hopeful and admiring murmurs of 
| our ladies, he advanced to the pillory and took 
| a stand, facing us, between the impounded feet 
|of the Hinnoms. Red Breeches came up to 
him threateningly; but, at the first words of 
that beautiful petition, he halted, then took off 
his hat, and finally bowed his head, in the pro- 
| foundest reverence. Mr. Pussyite recited, in 
| his usual fluent and graceful manner, until he 

reached the passage, ‘‘ We yield thee praise and 
thanksgiving for our deliverance ;” when he 
| came to a sudden stop, as if aware of its inap- 
propriateness to us, who as yet were far from 
being delivered. Feeling hastily in his pockets 
to see if he had a Prayer Book about him, he 
drew out something, which, to our utter dismay, 
proved to be a pack of cards. He tried to con- 
ceal them by folding his hands devoutly; but 
the lynx-eyed official was too wary for him, and 
made a spring at the worldly playthings. 

‘¢Cut, Whist! Don’t stop to shuffle,” roared 
Punch; and Whist tried to cut, but was tripped 
up and collared before he could run a yard. 
The constable carried off both cards and cler- 
gyman to the prison, doubtless to await the 

| convenience of thai terrible Sir Harry Vane. 
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We now received to get away from this 
abominable pillory, which exposed us to so 
many mishaps. Apologizing as well as we 
could to the Hinnoms, some of us shouldered 
Mrs. Peppergrass, and we all set off down the 
avenue. 

‘*I say, let’s try on the religious tack,” ob- 
served Major Slick, pointing to the antique 
visaged meeting-house. ‘‘That’s the soft spot 
sof these old fellers. I go for squattin’ right at 
the door of the tabernacle and talkin’ religion 
full chissel. Nothin’ like it for butterin’ the 
right side of your bread with church-members.” 

The plan seemed such a cunning one, that, 
in spite of its contemptible hypocrisy, we all fell 
into it, and seated ourselves with solemn faces 
on the broad steps of the Puritanic sanctuary. 

‘*' There,” snuffied the Major, turning up his 
eyes. ‘I reckon I look kinder hopefully pious. 
See if the rest on ye can’t come it somehow.” 

Doctor Armageddon and Miss Schottische cer- 
tainly did ‘‘come it.” In the whole course of 
my life I never saw two more miserably sanc- 
timonious visages. None of the inhabitants 
noticed us, however; and it was evidently 
necessary to do something more than keep up 
a devotional countenance. At the suggestion 
of the Major we ventured a hymn, but broke 
down in ‘‘ Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” in con- 
sequence of Punch and De Cockayne trying to 
sing it to the tune of ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel.” 
De Cockayne, in fact, had drunk a great deal, 
and began to get noisy as the wine gradually 
mounted into his slow but capacious brain. 
After a while I missed him. Then I heard a 
feminine squall floating out of a neighboring 
garden, followed by the well known cackling 
laughter of our Fifth Ayenue Don Juan. Look- 
ing round, I saw De Cockayne taking some 
very unpardonable liberties with the lips and 
cheeks of a saintly-faced damsel of the island. 

At the girl’s repeated calls for help, three 


sturdy fellows in great boots bounced out of a | 


house and thundered down the garden upon the 
offender. De Cockayne leaped the fence like 
a deer, got into the grave-yard with the Puri- 
tans close at his heels, dodged from headstone 
to headstone, led them three turns around the 
tabernacle, and, finally, put out at an astonish- 
ing pace into the square. Here we had the chase 
in full view, and watched all its turnings and 
windings with the most tremulous interest. 
From every house issued stern men in doublets, 
breeches, and ponderous shoe-leather, following 
hard on the haunches of the fugitive, heading 
him off at every double, and making terrific 
snatches at his person and raiment. First his 
dandy cane went, then his hat, then one skirt 
of his Shanghae frock, then the other, then vari- 
ous rags and tatters, until Broadway would not 
have recognized the wonder of her tailorhood. 

**Go it, Augustus!” shouted Punch, with | 
heart-felt sympathy. ‘Red Breeches is gaining | 
on ye!” 


Alas! in another instant the red-legged con- | 
stable was victorious, leaping upon the delicate | 
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| dendy “a pe gging him down with a as ‘i Sabie 
a strength as if he were throttling one of Ru- 
pert’s brawny cavaliers. They trotted him off 
by the collar to the whipping-post; and Miss 
Schottische turned away her face as she saw that 
they were stripping him. Presently we heard 
his feeble roars for mercy, and beheld him writh- 
ing under the heavy whip of that indefatigable 
monster in scarlet indispensables. In fifteen 
minutes more he was sitting in state on the 
right hand of the Hinnoms, his face shinin 

with the filthy splendor of rotten eggs. 

‘*Oh dear! oh dear! What an outrage upon 
a gentleman !”” sobbed Mrs. Milyun. 

‘* Served him right!” growled her husband 
‘* He’s got his deserts at last for his shabby con 
duct to some of our New York girls.” 

** What a place for eggs!” observed Punch, 
piteously. 
nog ?” 

We remained for perhaps half an hour longer 
in a silence of wretched expectation. Then the 
shriveled sexton made his appearance, saluted 
us by a grave bow without speaking, and flung 
open the meeting-house doors. Before the 
antique functionary could fairly get hold of the 
bell-rope, Major Slick made a rush on tip-toe 
for one of the front pews, closely followed by 
that terrified old fox, Armageddon, who abso- 
lutely seemed to sneak in with his tail betwee 
his legs. One after another we imitated their 
example, thinking, for once at least, that pict) 
was the best policy. Never were long face 
bent lower, and never did people stare mor 
vehemently into Hymn Books and Bibles. A: 
the clamor of the terrible bell a stern crowd 
poured into the edifice, filling its square pews 
and long wall-slips with an imposing array of 
grave, restrained, unearthly faces. I will no 
attempt to give a sketch of those awful services ; 
those solemn yet passionate prayers; those 
| hymns rising in grand supernatural harmony ; 
that discourse bright with holy love, yet keen 
with fierce denunciation of sin. In the deepest 
humility, in the extremest self-condemnation, 
I bent before those venerable beings, the saints 
of history, the heroes of temporal and spiritual! 
conflict, the statesmen who on earth sought to 
administer the laws of Heaven. 

I was partially startled out of these sublime 
impressions by the odor of a cigar floating in 
through the open window. Glancing out with- 
out turning my head, I perceived that that in- 
cautious Jumper had slipped out of church to 
draw the breath of a regalia, under cover of 
some currant bushes. Red Breeches was steal- 
ing upon him; in an instant he had him by thc 
throat, choking the cigar out of his mouth; 
there was a short scuffle, and then I saw them 
disappear in the direction of the pillory. 

The sermon had lasted a couple of hours or 
| $0, and seemed to be reaching its most interest- 
ing point, when I was again alarmed by ob- 
serving that Punch and Doctor Armageddon 
had fallen asleep. The Doctor’s capacious head 
had sunk upon his breast, and he was mutter- 


‘*Why don’t they save ’em for eyg- 








VISIT TO THE ISLE 
ing in his nap, as if pronouncing that closing 
benediction which we had all se long desired. 
Punch sat directly in front of me, his shaved 
ranium fallen back, and his small mustaches 
just visible above the rim of its polished cir- 
cumference. If he had had any hair, I could 
have pulled it, and so saved him from the cas- 
tigation which was approaching. A man came 
forward from the door, bearing in his hand a 
stout, short stick, with a knob at one end, and a 
fox-tail fastened to the other. From my knowl- 
ige of Puritan antiquities, I knew that he was 
the tithing-man; and I leaned back in breath- 
less expectation of witnessing summary and 
fearful justice. One knock dispersed the dense 
slumbers of the Doctor; and then the club de- 
scended with thrilling effect on the unfortunate 
sconce of Mr. Punner. Gliding on, the official 
swept the fox-tail over the face of Mrs. Milyun, 
who was also gently snoring. The hairy ex- 
tremity descended into her open mouth; and 
with a gasp and a gurgle, Mrs. Milyun awoke 
to burst into tears. The little Peppergrasses 
were then knocked on the head successively, to 
bring them to a sense of their situation; and 
as the two youngest ones broke into an angry 
squall, they were taken out of doors, and pol- 
ished off with sprouts of currant bushes. 

Major Slick was the next victim of the terri- 
ble tithing man, who caught him slyly squirting 
tobacco-juice into his own hat, in the vain hope 
of escaping detection. Out went the Major, 


eC 


notwithstanding his woefully solemn phiz; and 


I saw him presently, through the window, in 
grasp of that remorseless Red Breeches; 
lamentable voice, as I thonght, reaching 
a few minutes later, from the locality of 
whipping-post. 


MAJOR SLIOK DETECTED, 


After three hours and a half, as near as might 
be, the sermon ended, and the final hymn was 
given out. The heat in the building was by 
this time so oppressive that Mrs. Milyun and 
Miss Schottische took the liberty of Joosening 
their scarfs from their necks. By some unlucky 
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oversight both of these ladies had omitted to 
change their evening dresses before starting, so 
that they now exposed no small portion of their 
shoulders, and so forth, 
gregation. 


to the view of the con- 
The result was dreadful. The eyes 
of the Puritans flashed with anger and con- 
tempt: and I saw instantly that they had con- 
ceived the worst idea of these most respectable 
ladies. The tithing man advanced to seize Mrs. 
Milyun, while a particularly grim brother in the 
church laid hands on Miss Schottische. Mr. 
Milyun would not let go of his wife, and I felt 
bound to defend the authoress of the ‘* Narrow, 
Narrow House.” The result was, that we wer 
all four bundled out, and led off to prison to- 
gether. <A mighty door of oak and iron cl 
upon us, and we were left to our woeful antici- 
pations. 

‘This is a pretty place to bring your wife 
to!” shrieked Mrs. Milyun at her husband. 

**T didn’t bring you here,” he replied, im 
pertinently ; ‘‘ it was that fellow with the fox- 
tail.” 

‘* Well, what did you come to this hateful 
island for ?” the outraged woman. 
** You ought to have known it wasn’t a fit plac« 
for a lady.” 


osed 


insisted 


‘* All your own doings, my dear; especially 
this last scrape,” returned old Milyun, coolly ; 
‘**T have often requested you not to wear low- 
neck dresses.” 

Mrs. Milyun finished the conversation by a 
scream, and Mr. Milyun by a growl. Then wi 
became silent, for there was a sound of feet ir 
the passage, and of a key in the lock. Th 
door opened, and Doctor Armageddon wa 
thrust in by the nape of the neck; having, it 
seems, been imprudent enough to commence a 


doctrinal disquisition, in which he immediately 


convicted himself of some rascally modern het- 
erodoxy. Sir Harry Vane followed him, then 
two other grand fellows, then the jailer, and 
then our enemy in the red breeches. I looked 
at the stern tranquillity of the Governor's visage, 
so like a remorseless destiny, and cried out, in 
the famous words of Cromwell, ‘‘Oh, Sir Harry 
Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
Vane!” 

‘* Friend,” he replied, ‘‘ the Lord deliver thee 
from thyself and the vile company thou keep- 
est.” 

I endeavored to plead the cause of the ladies, 
and affirm their unblemished character. But it 
was useless. They were tried and found guilty 
of shameful indecorum, with a facile rapidity 
that Judge Jeffries would have had difficulty in 
imagining. Doctor Armageddon was convicted, 


|to his speechless mortification, of foul heresy ; 


and Mr. Milyun and I were adjudged culpable of 
indecent disturbances during divine service 
Out we went to the pillory, and there we found 
the rest of our company, alongside of whom 
we were immediately made fast, with our feet 
nearly as high as our heads, somewhat after a 
modern fashion of American after-dinner re- 
pose. In the crowd before us, I observed the 
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little Peppergrasses sniveling again, and rub- ‘*Wretches!” sniffled Mrs. Milyun, through 
bing the seats of their tight trowsers; from her brief nose. ‘*Mr. Punner, I hope you 
which I inferred that they had just received | won't catch cold. Do wrap my scarf around 
some further miserable castigation. your head.” 

While the Puritan younkers were egging us ‘* Well, it’s my opinion they served us all 
with their usual accuracy of aim, the sun de- | about half right,” said that honest, magnani- 
scended through magnificent cloudy glories to | mous old Milyun. 
the horizon. Glancing down the avenue at| ‘My dear,” sighed Professor Glace, “that 
this spectacle, I was surprised to see our friend | was a narrow escape we had of being hanged as 
Howard and the venerable elder once more, | witches to-day. Cur lost darling had liked to 
emerging, to all appearance, from the very cen- | have ruined us.” 
tre of the excellent brightness. As they came *‘Oh dear! yes; what a pity you ever lost 
slowly up the street toward us the extreme | him!” groaned Doctor Armageddon. 
verge of the grand orb vanished from earth, **T wish I could git a hold of one of them 
and I heard the Governor ordain our release. | little blue-skins,” snarled Major Slick, ferocious- 
But before the first of our ignominions ankles | ly, as we came out upon the sea-shore. ‘I'd 
was withdrawn from its confinement, and while | rotten egg him!” 
the stainless stockings and Parisian bootees of But the Major saw those detestable scarlet 
our ladies were still sticking through the bars, | inexpressibles dogging us at ‘a little distance 
Henry Howard halted before us with an expres- | and thought it prudent to skip into a boat among 
sion in his mild, gentlemanly face so singular | the foremost. 
that I shall never forget it. Though purified, **My dear friends,” said Henry Howard at 
sublimed, almost unearthly, it still recognized us | last, ‘‘I can not help being surprised at you 
and our condition; not with any pitiful shock, | How is it possible that you have all fallen un- 
however, nor with any indignation at our re- | der the condemnation of these pure and right- 
morseless oppressors, but with a tranquil coinci- | judging beings! I have beheld this day things 
dence in our sentence, and a complete acknowl- | that make time seem but an eddy of eternity, 
edgment of our guilt. | with no shadow of separation between. I have 

When we were freed, Sir Harry Vane ad-| been admitted to-day into the mysteries of 
dressed us with one brief sentence: ‘‘Go, and | sainted souls; of men who once showed how it 
let this day be a warning unto ye for all the | was possible to be in this world and yet not of 
days of your life, lest a worse thing come upon | it; men of whom the world was not worthy. 
ye.” | Our language has no other term which could s 

**T kinder reckon it will be, and no mistake,” | justly name them as the word Puritans.” 
muttered Major Slick, as we hurried away toward ‘*Puritans be darned!” thundered the Ma- 
our landing-place. ‘* Catch me on this cussed | jor. ‘‘I’m glad the confounded hard-headed 
island agin!” | old critters have died out. This generation an 

‘¢ Well, Peppergrass, this is worse than living | that couldn’t git along together nohow. I don’t 
in the country,” observed Punch. | like to take my religion so stiff as they mixed it.’ 

** Fact, really—confounded sight worse,” re- | ‘‘I consider Puritanism a regular shave,” ob- 
sponded De Cockayne, who has a horrid idea | served the hairless Punch. 
of the country. | ‘Fact is,” continued the Major, philosophic- 

Old Hinnom and his sons limped along with=| ally, ‘men of one century hain’t no kind of 
out a word, being completely worn-out by their | business in another century. I see some good 
long fasting and other hardships. | in death that I never saw before.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Milyun! we have but just escaped | Agreeing unanimously in this conclusion, we 
with our lives,” sobbed Miss Schottische, now | returned with great satisfaction to the comfort- 
quite overcome, and unable to recollect any of | able temporalities of Nahant, thanking Heaven 
her soothing passages on death in the ‘‘ Narrow, | that we were well rid of the forefathers of whom 
Narrow House.” | we were not worthy ! 


’ 





WHITE WINGS. 


At my feet the ocean surges, Thus the ocean of to-morrow 


With its never-ceasing roar; 
Singing war-songs, chanting dirges, 
Evermore—ah, evermore! 
All the sea is wild commotion— 
All its breakers white as shrouds: 
While afar across the ocean 
Spreads the shadow of the clouds. 
But I know the sun is beaming, 
Far beyond that shadow dark— 
I can see his radiance gleaming 
In some distant white-wing’d bark. 


Breaks upon life’s rocky shore 
With its turmoil—with its sorrow— 
Evermore—ah, evermore! 
But beyond in farthest distance, 
Far beyond all earthly things, 
We can see the new existence 
In the gleam of angel wings. 
Angel wings of the departed, 
Bright with rays of fairer skies, 
Are reveal’d to the true-hearted, 
Through the spirit’s purer eyes. 





SHERMAN’S GREAT MARCH. 
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SHERMAN’S GREAT MARCH.* 


F Sherman had been cut off in Georgia or | the most favorable wind,’ then Columbus would 
Carolina,” said an ex-Confederate officer | have been justly set down as the most foolish 
the other day, “he would have been set down | Visionary onrecord. Somehow it happened that 
as the greatest military charlatan on record.” Columbus did not slip irrecoverably down the 
** Quite possibly,” was our reply; ‘‘and so if round side of the globe, but got safely back to 
the doctrine of the wise pundits of Salamanca | Spain, and ‘a Castilla y a Leon Nuevo Mundo 
had turned out to be true, that ‘should a ship | dio Colon.’ So, too, Sherman was not lost in 
from Europe succeed in reaching India, she could | the Georgia woods or Carolin: aswamps. Colum- 
never get back again, because the rotundity of | bus was not a visionary or Sherman a charlatan 
the globe would present a kind of mountain up | simply because each proposed a feasible object. 
which it would be impossible for her to sail with and employed the best means to accomplish it. 
Bs ~ The Story of the Great March. Sendai bus of 0 | | We do not propose in this paper to describ: 
Staff Officer. By Brevet Major Groncr Warp Nicnots, | the Great March in its military aspects. She r- 
Aid-de-Camp to Genera: Sherman, With Map and Illus- | Man himself has done this in his reports. The) 
trations. Harper and Brothers. are as clear as those in which Cwsar tells how 
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he waged his Gallic wars, and almost as pictur- 
esque as the immortal pages in which Xenophon 
describes the march of the famous Ten Thou- 
sand. We propose to present—mainly in the 
words of Major Nichols—some scenes and inci- 
dents in the march of Sherman. Passing over 
the marches and battles which won Atlanta, in 
September, 1864, and the subsequent operations 
which sent Hood on his wild expedition toward 
Nashville, whence he was hurled back so disas- 
trously by Thomas; passing over the heroic de- 
fense of Allatoona Pass, where Corse, with only 
fifteen hundred men, fought from early dawn 
until noon a force of no less than six thousand 
of the enemy, and drove them from the field, 
leaving their dead and wounded behind; we 
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look, with Major Nichols, at the commanding 
general: ‘* What prophetic intuitions filled th 
mind of General Sherman as he paced the piazz: 
|of that house in Atlanta, utterly abstracted in 
thought, his head cast a little to one side, on 
hand buried in his side pocket, the other fitfully 
| snapping the ashes from his cigar, are know: 
| only to himself; but certain it is that one bright 
| morning we were awakened with orders to move 
| Hood had already crossed the Chattahoochee, 
| and was forty-eight hours in advance. His ob- 
| jective point was then a mooted question, nor 
has the military problem yet been fully answered 
| perhaps he did not know it himself. There cai 
| be little doubt, however, that the leading pur- 
pose of Hood’s march was to draw Sherman 





SHERMAN’S GRFAT MARCH. 


wway from Atlanta by a bold movement in our 
rear, threatening not only our line of communi- 
cations but our base of supplies. He thought 
that he could retort upon Sherman his own tac- 
tics, and force him, for want of supplies, to give 
ip the bravely-won victories of the summer's 
campaign, and force us back upon Chattanooga. 

‘he battle at Allatoona was the decisive 
int of the campaign in pursuit of Hood. The 
same night, Corse, though severely wounded 
and suffering, went to Rome with his remaining 
After the failure of the rash assault 
the rebel general passed by Rome, and threat- 
ened, but did not attack, Resaca—for Sherman 
was now close in his track. Hood effected a 
temporary lodgment at Dalton. Then, collect- 
ing his hungry, barefooted men, and gathering 
what little plunder he could find, he fled over 
the mountains and down the valley at the rate 
f twenty-five miles a day to Gaylesville, and 
thence to Gadsden, where he rejoined his trains, 
to make his fatal march toward Nashville. 

‘‘Sherman waited some time at Gaylesville, 
until fully assured of the direction taken by his 
He then detached the Fourth 
Corps, and subsequently the Twenty-third, with 
ders to join General Thomas, who received 
full instructions as to the course he was to adopt. 
Sherman at once made preparations to abandon 
all the posts south of Dalton. From Gayles- 
ville and Rome he issued his orders concerning 
the new movement. . The sick and wounded, 
non-combatants, the machinery, extra baggage, 
tents, wagons, artillery, ammunition stores, ev- 
ery person and every thing not needed in the 
future campaigns, were sent back to Chattanoo- 
ga. The army was stripped for fighting and 
marching. 

‘* Let us for a moment look at General Sher- 
man as he appeared at Gaylesville, seated upon 
a camp-stool in front of his tent, with a map of 
the United States spread upon his knees. Gen- 
eral Easton and Colonel Beckwith, his chief 
quarter-master and commissary, are standing 
near. By his side are Generals Howard and 
Slocum, the future commanders of the right 
and left wings. General Sherman's finger runs 
swiftly down the map until it reaches Atlanta ; 
then, with unerring accuracy, it follows the 
general direction to be taken by the right and 
left wings, until a halt is made at Milledgeville. 
‘From here,’ the general says, ‘ we have several 
alternatives; I am sure we can go to Savannah, 
or Open communication with the sea somewhere 
in that direction.’ After studying the map a 
while, tracing upon the tangled maze of streams 
and towns a line from Savannah north and east, 
at Columbia, South Carolina, General Sherman 
looks up at General Howard with the remark, 
‘ Howard, I believe we can go there without any 
serious difficulty. If we can cross the Salka- 
hatehie we can capture Columbia. From Co- 
lumbia’—passing his finger quickly over rivers, 
swamps, and cities to Goldsborough, North Car- 
olina—* that point is a few days’ march through 
a rich country. When we reach that important 


troops. 


late antagonist. 


railroad junction—-when I once plant this army 
at Goldsborough—Lee must leave Virginia, or 
he will be defeated beyond hope of recovery. 
We can make this march, for General Grant 
assures me that Lee can not get away from 
Richmond without his knowledge, nor without 
serious loss to his army.’ 

**To those who gazed upon the map, and 
measured the great distance to be traversed, 
from this quiet village away up in the mount 
ains of Northern Alabama down to the sea, an: 
thence hundreds of miles through a strat 
impassable country away to the north again 
and over wide rivers and treacherous bogs, th« 


> ane 


whole scheme, in the hands of any man but 


who conceived it, seems weird, fatal, impossi 
ble. But it was at that moment in process of 
execution. 
tion; the numerous threads spreading over 
wide field of operations were gathered up. Ou 
Detach 
ments guarding various dépéts were sent to thei1 
commands, outposts were withdrawn, the caval 
ry were concentrated in one division under th 
lead of a gallant soldier. Compact, confident, 
and cheerful, this well-appointed host, guide 
by that master mind, moved grandly on to th 
fulfillment of its high mission. Those wh 
have written of this campaign always date its 
commencement from Atlanta. Inasmuch a 
we trod upon hitherto unconquered soil whe: 
we went out from Atlanta, this statement is 
true; but the march really began at Rome and 
Kingston.” 

It is from this point that Major Nichols be- 
gins his diary. He writes: 

** November 13.—Yesterday the last train of 
cars whirled rapidly past the troops movin, 
south, speeding over bridges and into the wood: 
as if they feared they might be left helpless in 
the deserted land. At Cartersville the last com- 
munications with the North were severed wit! 
the telegraph wire. It bore the message t 
General Thomas, ‘ All is well.’ And so 
have cut adrift from our base of operations, 
from our line of communications, launching out 
into uncertainty at the best, on a journey whose 
projected end only the general in command 
knows. Its real fate and destination he does 
not know, since that rests with the goodness of 
God and the brave hearts and strong limbs of 
our soldiers. The history of war bears no sim- 
ilar example, except that of Cortéz burning his 
ships. It is a bold, hazardous undertaking. 
There is no backward step possible here. Thir- 
ty days’ rations and a new base: that time and 
those supplies will be exhausted in the most 
rapid march ere we can arrive at the nearest 
sea-coast; arrived there, what then? I never 
heard that manna grew on the sand-beaches or 
in the marshes, though we are sure that we can 
obtain forage on our way; and I have reason 
to know that General Sherman is in the highest 
degree sanguine and cheerful—sure even of suc- 
cess. As for the soldiers, they do not stop to 
ask questions. Sherman says ‘‘Come,” and 


The army was at once set in mo 


of confusion came exquisite order. 


we 
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ATLANTA IN RUINS 
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that is the entire vocabulary to them. A most| by Sherman. ‘Transportation was given to all 
cheerful feature of the situation is the fact that | who wished to go North; those who wished to 
the men are healthful and jolly as men can be; | go South were sent to the Confederate lines. It 
hoping for the best, willing to dare the worst. | was a hard necessity. Sherman was far from 
‘**Behind us we leave a track of smoke and his base of supplies, and his lines of communi- 
flame. Half of Marietta was burned up—not | cation were liable to constant interruption. He 
by orders, however; for the command is that} could not, if he would, undertake to feed the 
proper details shall be made to destroy all prop-| families of those who were in arms against his 
erty which can ever be of use to the rebel ar- | Government, and unless he fed them they must 
mies. Stragglers will get into these places, and | Starve. So he must send them away. 
dwelling-houses are leveled to the ground. In| When the army commenced its southward 
nearly all cases these are the deserted habita-| march Atlanta was given to the flames. Un- 
tious formerly owned by rebels who are now | der date of November 15, Major Nichols writes : 
refugees.” “A grand and awful spectacle is presented 
Atlanta was a doomed city. It was a great| to the beholder in this beautiful city, now in 
military strong-hold. As such it was held by| flames. By order, the chief engineer has de- 
the enemy; as such it was captured and treated | stroyed by powder and fire all the store-houses, 











dépot buildings, and machine-shops. The heav- 
en is one expanse of lurid fire; the air is filled 
with flying, burning cinders; buildings cover- 
ing two hundred acres are in ruins or in flames ; 
every instant there is the ‘sharp detonation or 
the smothered booming sound of exploding 
shells and powder concealed in the buildings, 
and then the sparks and flame shoot away up 
into the black and red roof, scattering cinders 
far and wide. These are the machine-shops 
where have been forged and cast the rebel cannon, 
shot and shell that have carried death to many 
a brave defender of our nation’s honor. These 
warehouses have been the receptacle of muni- 
tions of war, stored to be used for our destruc- 
tion. The city, which, next to Richmond, has 
furnished more material for prosecuting the war 
than any other in the South, exists no more as 
a means for injury to be used by the enemies 
of the Union.” 

The command of a great army is the highest 
vement-of the human mind. It is made 
up of a hundred thousand men, each feeble in 
himself as a slender fibre of cotton which a 
breath will waft away; these countless fibres 
twisted and combined into companies, regi- 
ments, and brigades, are like the strong ca- 
ble by which the mightiest vessel outrides the 
storm. Yet an army is not, like a cable, a 
dead thing. It is instinct with life as a whole 
and in each individual member. For one thing 
svery man of the hundred thousand must be fed. 
Chis is no trifling matter even when in camp; 
on the march it is something wonderful. Twen- 
ty-four hours without supplies would reduce the 
best army to a helpless mass of disorganized 
humanity. Food for the men, forage for the 
animals must not only be provided, but must 
be at the precise spot where wanted. A great 





act 


battle is a great thing; but a great march is a | 


greater. Napoleon, the great master of war, 
had a score of Marshals any one of whom could 
fight and win a pitched battle where he had 
one who could lead an army onthe march. An 
army on the march is something like a great 
serpent, whose slow and resistless progress is the 
most striking exemplar of absolute force. When 
unopposed it stretches its vast length for mile 
upon mile, yet always alert and watchful. When 
danger threatens, it recoils upon itself. The 
trains, its vital point, are enveloped, fold upon 
fold, in its gigantic coils. Out of these are 
darted its head, with the cavalry its keen eyes, 
and the artillery its fearful fangs, ready for of- 
fense and defense. The great beast, shrunk to 
a quarter of its former dimensions, is ready for 
attack or defense. The danger past or over- 
come, the great python unfolds its massy coils, 
and again stretches out its huge length for pro- 
gress. All of these mighty operations must be 
under the control of one supreme mind—the 
brain which governs every movement. 
Sherman’s force, when it had fairly cut loose 
from Atlanta, was ‘‘ divided into two armies, 
called the Right and Left Wings, each of which 
had a separate army commander—General How- 


| ure about four hurfdred miles. 
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ard, of the right wing, and General Slocum, of 
the left. Each of these armies is composed of 
two corps, which are subdivided into divisions 
and brigades, with their proper commanding of- 
ficers. In addition to these, there is a cavalry 
corps, under the command of General Kilpatrick, 
who takes his orders directly from General Sher- 
man. This corps is the curtain behind whose 
gleaming folds our chief, marching with one or 
another column as circumstances dictate, gives 
his orders. 

**In the long marches, when the army has 
covered a vast extent of country, this organiza- 
tion proves to be of the highest practical use. 
Each column marches within supporting dis- 
tance of the others. Yet exceptional instances 
have occurred where one wing may be forced to 
act in a measure independent of the others, as 
when the communication is cut off by a stream 
difficult to cross, or by a mountainous district 
which can be but slowly traversed. At such 
times there is a complete organization united in 
one command, ready to act as the emergency 
may require. But, as before said, these in- 
stances are exceptional. The conditions of our 
success are attended with such weighty respons- 
ibilities and dangerous risks, that this great 
moving mass of men and material is never fair- 
ly out of hand. The General commanding is- 
sues his orders, directed toward or including 
certain objective points, to reach which requires 
several days’ marching. It is the office of the 
subordinate commanders to put in motion that 
apparently unwieldy, but really manageable, or- 
derly mass of humanity, wherein every man has 
his place, and duties which must be performed ; 
and by this beautiful and practical system an 
army of sixty or seventy thousand men is shift- 
ed from place to place with a safety and celerity 
almost magical.” 

The excellently designed map of Major Nich- 
ols shows by distinct colors the line of march 
of every corps of this army. Let us glance at 
its main features: From Rome, in the extreme 
northwestern corner of Georgia, close by the bor- 
der of Alabama, draw a straight line southeast- 
ward. After three hundred miles it will touch 
Savannah. Then draw another line north one 
hundred and fifty miles, and it will strike Co- 
lumbia, the capital of South Carolina. Thence 
draw another line northeastward two hundred 
miles, and it will touch Goldsborough, in North 
Carolina; from thence another line. drawn 
northwestward a hundred miles, will touch Ra- 
leigh and Chapel Hill, where the march really 
closed. In all there was a march of seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles in a straight line—but some- 


| thing more than a thousand measured along the 


roads actually traveled. A straight line drawn 
from Rome, the beginning of the march, a littk 
north of east to Raleigh, its close, would meas- 
For the thou- 
sand miles of the march the columns swept an 
average breadth of fifty miles. It is curious t« 
trace upon the map the complex lines which de- 
note the routes of the different corps, and to dis- 
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cover the order that overrules the apparent dis- 
order. Thus, the black, blue, yellow, and red 
lines, which denote the various infantry corps, 
keep almost the same relative positions. But 
the green line, which indicates the cavalry, shifts 
from side to side, and from sides to centre. 
From Atlanta to Macon it is on the extreme 
right. Then, by a sharp turn, it crosses the 
other lines and takes place on the left to Millen, 
whence to Savannah it appears in the centre. 
From Savannah, half-way through South Caro- 
lina, it is in the centre; thence to Fayetteville 
it is on the left; then to Goldsborough, in the 
centre, but with a sharp dash to the right; 
thence again on the left to Raleigh, until at 
Chapel Hill it forms the front. The explana- 
tion of these complicated movements is really 
simple. The cavalry is the eye of the army, 
always open to the side where the enemy is 
supposed to be. If he is on the left, it is on the 
left; if he is on the right, it is there; if he is 
on both sides, it is in the centre, ready to meet 
him on either hand. 

Let us now catch some glimpses of a single 
army corps on the march : 

‘«'The order of march is issued by the army 
commanders the preceding night, from them to 
the corps commanders, and then passed along 
until every soldier, teamster, and camp-follower 
knows that an early start is to be made. At 
three o'clock the watch-fires are burning dimly, 
and, but for the occasional neighing of horses, 
all is so silent that it is difficult to imagine that 
twenty thousand men are within a radius of a 
few miles. The ripple of the brook can be dis- 
tinctly heard as it breaks over the pebbles, or 
winds petulantly about the gnarled roots. The 
wind sweeping gently through the tall pines over- 
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| dashing through thickets or plunging into tl} 


head only serves to lull to deeper repose the slum- | 


bering soldier, who in his tent is dreaming of his 
far-off Northern home. 


** But in an instant all is changed. From 


of fodder are greedily devoured by these faithful 
friends of the boys in blue, and any neglect is 
quickly made known by the pawing of neighin; 
horses and the fearful braying of the mules 
Amidst all is the busy clatter of tongues and 
tools—a Babel of sound; forming a contrast t 
the quiet of the previous hour as marked as that 
between peace and war. Then the animals ar 
hitched into the traces, and the droves of catt] 
relieved from the night’s confinement in 
corral. Knapsacks are strapped, men s 
their trusty weapons, and as again the b 
sound the note of command, the soldiers fall int 
line and file out upon the road. 

There isa haltinthe column. The officer 
in charge of the pioneer corps, which follows t] 
advance-guard, has discovered an ugly place in 
the road, which must be ‘ corduroyed’ at onc: 
before the wagons can pass. The pioneers 
quickly tear down the fence near by and bridg: 
over the treacherous place, perhaps at the rar 
of a quarter of a mile in fifteen minutes. Ii 
rails are not near, pine saplings and split logs 
supply their place. Meanwhile the bugles hay 
sounded, and the column has halted. The so! 
diers, during the temporary halt, drop out of lit 
on the road-side, lying upon their backs, sup- 
ported by their still unstrapped knapsacks. It 
the halt is a long one, the different regiments 
march by file right, one behind the other, int: 
the fields, stacking their muskets, and taking 
their rest at ease, released from their knapsack. 

‘*A great many of the mounted officers rid 
through the fields, on either side of the line of 
march, so as not to interfere with the troojs 
General Sherman always takes to the fields, 


swamps, and, when forced to take the road, 
never breaks into a regiment or brigade, but 
waits until it passes, and then falls in. H 


| says that they, and not he, have the right to thc 


some commanding elevation the clear-toned | 


bugle sounds out the reveil/2, and another and 
another responds, until the startled echoes dou- 
ble and treble the clarion calls. 
with this comes the beating of drums, often rat- 
tling and jarring on unwilling ears. In a few 
moments the peaceful quiet is replaced by noise 
and tumult, arising from hill and dale, from 
field and forest. Camp-fires, hitherto extinct 
or smouldering in dull gray ashes, awaken to 
new life and brilliancy, and send forth their 
sparks high into the morning air. 
no gleam of sunrise blushes in the east, the 
harmless flames on every side light up the 
scene, so that there is no disorder or confusion. 

‘**'The esthetic aspects of this sudden change 
do not, however, occupy much of the soldier’s 
time. He is more practically engaged in get- 
ting his breakfast ready. The potatoes are fry- 
ing nicely in the well-larded pan; the chicken 
is roasting delicately on the red-hot coals, and 
grateful fumes from steaming coffee-pots de- 
light the nostrils. 
busy. An ample supply of corn and huge piles 


Intermingled | 


Although | 


The animals are not less | 


road. 

‘*But the sun has long since passed the ze- 
nith, the droves of cattle which have been driven 
through the swamps and fields are lowing and 
wandering in search of a corral, the soldiers are 
beginning to lag a little, the teamsters are obliged 
to apply the whip oftener, ten or fifteen miles 
have been traversed, and the designated halt- 
ing-place for the night is near. The column 
must now be got into camp. Officers ride on 
in advance to select the ground for each brigade 
giving the preference to slopes in the vicinit 
of wood and water. Soon the troops file out 
into the woods and fields, the leading division 
pitching tents first, those in the rear marching 
on yet farther, ready to take their turn in th 
advance the next day. 

** As soon as the arms are stacked, the boys 
attack the fences and rail-piles, and with in- 
credible swiftness their little shelter-tents spring 
up all over the ground. The fires are kindled 
with equal celerity, and the luxurious repast 
prepared, while ‘good digestion waits on appe- 
tite, and health on both.’ After this is heard 
the music of dancing or singing, the pleasant 
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buzz of conversation, and the measured sound 
of reading. ‘The wagons are meanwhile parked 
and the animals fed. 
rings out on the night air. Its familiar sound 
is understood. ‘Go to rest, go to rest,’ it says, 
as plainly as organs of human speech. 

“‘Shortly after follows the peremptory com- 
mand of ‘Taps.’ ‘Out lights, out lights, out 
lights !” 
the camp-fire. Rolled snugly in his blanket, 
the soldier dreams again of home, or revisits in 


imagination the battle-fields he has trod. The 


animals, with dull instinct, lie Gown to rest. 
The fires go out. The army is asleep. But 
around the slumbering host the picket-guards 
keep quiet watch.” 
It is curious to note the dumt pets which the 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 185.—Qa 


By-and-by the tattoo | 


| of their protectors. 


The soldier gradually disappears from | 


| under the rail. 


soldiers gather and keep around them. On 
company will have a cat, another a donkey, an- 
other a kid, anotheradog. Buta fighting-cock 
is the pet and pride. They ride upon cannon 
or mules, or are affectionately borne in the arms 
Breed is of little account, 
so that the animal is game. If he will not fight 
he is sure to be eaten. A victor gets a pet-name. 
He is ‘‘Bill Sherman” or “Johnny Logan ,” 
while his worsted opponent is dubbed * Jeff 
Davis” or ** Pete Beauregard.” 

Among the duties of the army was that of 
destroying the railroads. ‘‘ The method of de- 
struction is simple, but very effective. Two in- 


genious instruments have been made for this 


purpose. One of them is a elasp, which locks 


It has a ring in the top, into 
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** BILL SHERMAN” AND “*PETE BEAUREGARD.’ 


which is inserted a long lever, and the rail is 
thus ripped from the sleepers. ‘The sleepers are 
then piled in a heap and set on fire, the rails 
roasting in the flames until they bend by their 
own weight. When sufficiently heated, each 
rail is taken off by wrenches fitting closely over 
the ends, and by turning in opposite directions, 
it is so twisted that even a rolling-machine 
could not bring it back into shape.” 

As the army pressed on in its march through 
Georgia not a few odd characters were encoun- 
tered. Asa representative let us introduce one 
whom Major Nichols designates simply as W.— 
i fat fellow, who tried hard to be jolly under dif- 
ficult circumstances : 

‘* «They say you are retreating,’ he said, ‘ but 
it is the strangest sort of retreat I ever saw. 
Why, dog bite them, the newspapers have been 
lying in this way all along. They allers are 
whipping the Federal armies, and they allers fall 
back after the battle is over. It was that ar’ 
idee that first opened my eyes. Our army was 
always whipping the Feds, and we allers fell 
back. I allers told em it was a d—d humbug, 
and now by I know it, for here you are 
right on old W.’s place; hogs, potatoes, corn, 
and fences all gone. I don’t find any fault. I 
expected it all. Jeff Davis and the rest,’ he 
continued, ‘talk about splitting the Union. 
Why, if South Carolina had gone out by her- 
self, she would have been split in four pieces by 
this time. Splitting the Union! Why, the 
State of Georgia is being split right through 
from end toend. It is these rich fellows who 
are making this war, and keeping their precious 
bodies out of harm’s way. There’s John Frank- 
lin went through here the other day, running 
away from your army. I could have played 
dominoes on his coat-tails. There’s my poor 
brother sick with small-pox at Macon, working 
for eleven dollars a month, and hasn’t got a cent 
of the d—d stuff for a year. ‘Leven dollars a 
month and eleven thousand bullets a minute. 
I don’t believe in it, Sir!’” 

* As rumors of the approach of the army 
reached the frightened inhabitants, frantic ef- 


| Charleston are impracticable.” 
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forts were made to conceal not only their valu- 
able personal effects, plate, jewelry, and othe: 
rich goods, but also articles of food, such as 
hams, sugar, flour, etc. A large part of these 


supplies were carried tothe neighboring swamps: 
I g f 


but the favorite method of concealment was the 
burial of the treasures in the pathways and gar- 
dens adjoining the dwelling-houses. Sometimes 
also, the grave-yards were selected as the bes 
place of security from the ‘ Vandal hands of th 
invaders.’ Unfortunately for these people, th: 
negroes betrayed them, and in the early part ot 
the march the soldiers learned the secret. Wit 
untiring zeal the soldiers hunted for conceal 
treasures. Wherever the army halted, almost 
every inch of ground in the vicinity of the dwell- 
ings was poked by ramrods, pierced with sabres, 
or upturned with spades. The universal dig- 
ging was good for the garden land, but its re- 
sults were distressing to the rebel owners of ex- 
humed property, who saw it rapidly and irre- 
trievably ‘confiscated.’ If they ‘struck a vein 
a spade was instantly put in requisition, and th 
coveted wealth was speedily unearthed. No- 
thing escaped the observation of these s - 
witted soldiers. A woman standing upon thx 
porch of a house, apparently watching their pro- 
ceedings, instantly became an object of sus- 
picion, and she was watched until some move- 
ment betrayed a place of concealment. The 
fresh earth recently thrown up, a bed of flowers 
just set out, the slightest indication of a chang: 
in appearance or position, all attracted the gaze 
ofthese military agriculturists. It was all fair 
spoil of war, and the search made one of the ex- 
citements of the march.” 

In a little more than three weeks the army 
had accomplished the three hundred miles from 
Rome, and were close upon Savannah. It had 
taken M‘Clellan as long to traverse the thirty 
miles between Williamsburg and the Chicks- 
hominy, without having seen the face of an en- 
emy. Fort M‘Allister, the key to Savannah, 
was captured by Hazen, how gallantly we must 
leave Nichols to tell, on the 13th of December, 
just a month lacking two days after the Great 
March began. 

For a full month after the capture of Savan- 
nah there was no apparent movement of the 
Union force. But Richmond was all the while 
in Sherman’s eye as the real point to which his 
march was to tend. To reach this he must 
traverse a part of Georgia, the whole of South 
and North Carolina, and a part of Virginia. 
On the 15th of January the troops were in mo- 
tion for the new field of operations. The en- 
terprise looked hazardousenough. ‘* The march 
through Georgia,” said the fearful Unionists and 
the confident Confederates, ‘‘ was safe enough ; 
but this is a march into the jaws of destruction. 
Sherman is going straight to Lee, who can throw 
his columns right across the track; Hardee has 
30,000 men in front, and the approaches to 
But the army 
pressed on, straight northward, in separate col- 
umns as before—the Fourteenth Corps, under 
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Slocum, on the left; the Seventeenth, under 
Howard, on the right; the Fifteenth and the 
'wentieth being in the centre, where also was 
Kilpatrick’s cavalry, ready to dash to either 
Hank. 
hind, and the invasion of South Carolina was 
fairly begun. It can not be denied that the 


army looked with special aversion upon this 


State. Major Nichols writes: 
‘** Houses are burning, and South Carolina has 


commenced to pay an installment, long overdue, | 
m her debt to justice and humanity. With the | 


help of God, we will have principal and interest 
before we leave her borders. There is a terri- 
ble gladness in the realization of so many hopes 
and wishes. This cowardly traitor State, secure 
from harm, as she thought, in her central posi- 


By the 30th Georgia had been left be- | 


tion, with hellish haste dragged her Southern 
sisters into the caldron of secession. Little did 
she dream that the hated flag would again wave 
over her soil; but this bright morning a thou- 
sand Union banners are floating in the breeze, 


and the ground trembles beneath the tramp of 


thousands of brave Northmen, who know their 
mission, and will perform it to the end.” 

And again, after passing the low swampy 
region : 

‘“‘The land improves as we advance into the 
intenor. The region through which we are now 
traveling is rich in forage and supplies, and the 
army is once more reveling in the luxurious ex- 
periences of the Georgia campaign—turkeys, 
geese, ducks, chickens, nicely-cured hams, po- 
tatoes, honey, and abundance of other luxuries 
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for the soldiers, and plenty of corn and fodder 
for the animals. The soil does not seem to be 
very prolific in Barnwell County, as it has a 
large proportion of sand, yet the planters, judg- 
ing from their houses and the outbuildings, 
seem to have been wealthy. Nearly all these 
places are deserted, although here and there we 
find women and children, whom it is difficult to 
persuade they are not at once to be murdered. 
Wide-spreading columns of smoke continue to 
rise wherever our army goes. Building material 
is likely to be in great demand in this State for 
some time to come. 

“Tt is grievous to see a beautiful woman, 
highly cultured and refined, standing in the 
gateway of her dismantled home, perhaps with 
an infant in her arms, while she calls upon some 
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passing officers to protect her home from farther 
pillage ; for the advance-guard, who have just 
been skirmishing with the enemy or some strag- 
glers, have entered and helped themselves to 
what they needed or desired. No violence is 
done to the inmates, but household furniture is 
pushed about somewhat. The men of the house 
have all run away, as did Cain after killing his 
brother, Perhaps it is the best protection for 
their property to leave women at home, for the 
soldiers always respect a woman, even if they do 
sometimes enter a house. These people have 
one cry in common, now that they feel the bit- 
terness of war. They pray God that it may 
cease upon any terms.” 

Here is a sketch of veteran soldiers on the 
march : 
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‘Our command is in splendid health. March- | 


ing and the open air have brought out all the in- 
valids. Day before yesterday we sent back a 
train with all the wounded, so they will be well 
cared for, and will not encumber us in our on- 
ward march. This is more than well. To be 
fective for marching or fighting an army must 
be stripped of superfluities and encumbrances, 
ind thus the old soldier reduces himself to a few 
simple necessities. He travels light. You may 
listinguish him from his fellows in the column 


by his small, well-packed knapsack and blanket | 


tightly rolled; his well-ordered musket and ac- 
coutrements; his fine springy step, his determ- 
ined nonchalance. This man has learned the 
best philosophy of soldiering by practical expe- 


rience. This daily experience of marching, 
scouting, foraging, skirmishing, drilling, ma- 
neeuvring, and fighting, joined to other natural 
qualifications, makes the American the best sol- 


|dier in the world. I affirm this with some 
| knowledge, for I have seen the English, French, 
| Austrian, and Italian soldiers. I do not believe 
| there is an army in the world, outside the United 


States, that could make such a march as we are 
making now. Road and bridge building, which 
we have learned to perfection, would stop them 
the first day out. 

‘‘Tt is impossible to pass the columns of the 
army without observing theexcellent condition of 
the animals. The abundant forage found upon 
the plantations, and the short marches which 
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we make, have put the horses, mules, and beef 
cattle in the best possible condition. Each day, 
as the army moves forward, large additions are 
made to the droves of cattle. Our conscription 
is remorseless. Every species of four-footed 
beast that South Carolina planters cherished 
among their live-stock is swept in by our flank- 
ing foragers, and the music of the animal crea- 
tion mingles with the sound of the footfall of the 
army.” 


But all soldiers are not veterans. In, or 


rather about, Sherman’s army were a class of | 
How the term | 


men known as ‘‘ Bummers.” 
originated nobody seems to know. We hope 
the editor of the next edition of the Slang Dic- 
tionary will investigate the matter. A Bummer, 


ARMY MULE. 
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according to Major Nichols, is a raider on his 
own account—a man who has left his place in 
the ranks, and has set out on a foraging expedi- 
tion without special orders. Sometimes he is 
absent for only a few days, at other times he dis- 
appears for weeks together. An officer who had 
to pass from column to column would not unfre- 
quently light upon a camp of Bummers, bear- 
ing all the appearance of a regular foraging 


party, and almost always having proof of abund- 


ant success. If asked to what command they 
belong, one will reply, with an impudent laugh, 
‘*We don’t answer for any body in particular— 
‘bout every corps in the army.” There is one 
distinguishing mark of a Bummer: he is never 
on foot. Now and tben he is mounted on a 
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splendi | horse, which he has some she SS raised;’ a brave man ent his indignant eyes toward 
more frequently he bestrides a broke sn-down nag; | Sumter and the sea, yet our General knew that 
ftener still a mule. ‘‘Sometimes,” writes this Holy of Holies to the Southern mind was 
Nichols, ‘‘we see the ‘Bummer’ approaching of infinitely more importance than either of 
the camp from a piece of woods with a wagon the other two cities, and he feels certain that 
which he has overloaded with good things. The | Charleston is ours in any event. General Sher- 
‘ene is frequently exhilarating. The ‘Bum- man also knew that, while he might capture 
ner,’ coming in on horseback, holding the bri- Augusta, he could not be certain of reaching Co- 
ile in his teeth, clasps under one arm a basket | lumbia afterward, while with Columbia gained, 
f fresh eggs, and under the other a pailful of | Augusta was almost as easily won as in the 
lelicious honey, while a brace of fat sheep, hams, commencement of the campaign.” 
chickens, or geese lie across the saddle in front Sherman and Howard, with their staffs, were 
and rear, and the carcass of a hog, firmly tied | the first to enter the city. On every side were 
to the mule’s tail, is dragged along the road. | evidences of disorder. Bales of cotton were 
Che ‘Bummer’ himself is probably clothed in| scattered here and there; furniture and mer- 
in irregular sack-coat of linen, with a ridiculous- | chandise were cast pell-mell in every direction 
ly unmilitary hat perched on one side of his | In the main street Sherman was met by som: 
head, and, as he approaches, his face beams | of our prisoners who had escaped in the confu- 
with smiles of recognition, tempered by a half- | sion, and had been secreted by the negroes. The 
suppressed apprehension lest his bounteous sup- | material belonging to the ¢ ‘onfederate ‘Treasury 
plies should not be accepted as a peace-offering | Department had been brought here, as to a place 
for hoor delinquencies.’ of perfect security. Much of this had been re- 
‘ Aside from the freedom from control #hich moved, but much remained behind. ‘The ar- 
cives bad men opportunities to commit wanton | senal was found stocked with arms and muni- 
leeds of violence, these wanderers from the | tions, the work-shops full of machinery for the 
ranks are often of great benefit to the army. | manufacture of arms, the storehouses crowded 
Better flankers can not be found. Spreading | with supplies. The capitol when finished would 
ut from the marching column, they are the | have been the finest public building in the United 
first to scent danger, and the last to leave the | States. This was ordered to be spared; but 
field, unless actually forced back. They under- | other public buildings and property were de- 
stand the art of squad-fighting to perfection. | stroyed. In the evening the disastrous confla- 
Parties of them, without officers, will join to- | gration began which laid the cityin ruins. The 
gether to resist an onset of rebel cavalry, or to | cause of this is still enveloped in doubt. Nich- 
make an attack upon the enemy, and they are | ols believes that the main fire originated in 
almost always the victors in a skirmish.” sparks flying from the hundreds of bales of cot- 
A Bummer, sharply reprimanded by an offi- | ton which the Confederates had placed alon, 
cer, made this reply: ‘*See hyar, cap’n; we | the streets, and fired when they left. Other 
ain't so bad after all. We keep ahead of the | fires, he thinks, are to be ascribed to the desire 
skirmish line allers. We let’s °em know when | for revenge from some two hundred of our pris- 
an enemy’s a-comin’; and then we ain’t allers | oners who had escaped from the cars as thie; 
away from the regiment. We turns over all we | were being conveyed from this city to Charlo tte, 
don’t want ourselves, and we can lick five times | who sought this means of retaliation for thei 
as many rebs as we are, any day.” The Bum-| sufferings in the miserable prison - pen a 
mers are the nearest modern representatives of | by. But, he adds: ‘‘ Whatever may have been 
the motley crowd whom Walter the Penniless, | the cause of the disaster, the direful result is 
in the first Crusade, led from Burgundy through | deprecated by General Sherman most emphat- 
Hungary and Bulgaria to the Holy Land. ically ; for however heinous the crimes of this 
On the 17th of February, Columbia, the cap-| people against our common country, we do not 
ital of South Carolina, was occupied, not with-| war against women and children and helpless 
out some fighting. Major Nichols, under that | persons.” In the morning the fires were all 
date writes : subdued, and the houseless people were provided 
“It is with a feeling of proud exultation that | with shelter in the residences deserted by their 
I write the date of Columbia. We have con-| former refugee owners. ‘‘So far as it went, the 
quered and occupy the capital of the haughty | fire made clean work; but there were fewer 
State that instigated and forced forward the | dwelling-houses destroyed than was at first sup- 
treason which has brought on this desolating | posed; as the devastation was confined chiefly 
war. The city which was to have been the | to the business parts of the city.” 
capital of the Confederacy if Lee and the rebel On the 21st the army was again fairly on its 
hosts had been driven from Richmond is now! march toward Goldsborough. Among the sig- 
overrun by Northern soldiers. The beautiful | nificant features of the journey were the bands 
capitol building bears the marks of Yankee shot | of refugees seeking to make their escape north- 
and shell, and the old flag which the rebels in- | ward under protection of thearmy. For awhile 
sulted at Sumter now floats freely in the air | it was impossible to comply with their requests 
from the house-tops of the central city of South | on account of the lack of transportation. But 
Carolina. On our march hither we had the| in time many of the wagons of the train were 
choice of Augusta or Columbia; and while many | empty; vehicles and animals were captured 
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from the enemy; and besides, many of the refu- | 
gees were able to furnish their own transporta- | 


tion. A refugee train was organized and placed | 
under guard of escaped prisoners. Of this train | 
Major Nichols writes: 

‘The refugees are getting along famously. 
Ladies who have been always accustomed to the 
refinements of life seem to enjoy the journey as | 
much as if it were a picnic. In truth, it is bet- 
ter than that; for, while they are not exposed 
to the dangers of war, they participate in its 
excitements. The column has a singularly 
outre appearance. First there will be a huge 
family coach containing ladies, with their per- 
sonal baggage crowded about them; then an 
army wagon loaded with men, women, and chil- 


COLUMBIA ON FIRE, 


dren, comfortably seated upon such articles of 
household furniture as they are allowed to car 
ry. Following this, will be a country cart fille 

with negro women—for the negroes come alon; 
also—and hosts of the little curly, bullet-heade: 
youngsters gaze curiously upon the strange sights 
which meet their eyes.” 

The weather was for a while delightful ; th 
roads dry; the wind from the east came lade: 
with the perfumes of pine and cedar; and th 
army pressed on as happy and contented as me 
had a right to be who had plodded on so man) 
dreary days through heavy mud and pitiless rain. 
On the 8th of March the boundary between South 
and North Carolina was crossed. On the pre 
vious evening Major Nichols wrote in his diary: 
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‘*To-night we went into camp in a magnifi- 
cent grove of pines. ‘The roots of the trees are 
buried in the spindles and burs which have fall- 
en undisturbed for centuries. The wind sings, 
or rather murmurs—for that is the sound— 
through the lofty tree-tops, while the air is fill- 
ed with delicious fragrance. 
sun went down behind glowing bars of silver 
and purple, although now and then its bright 
rays would stream out, throwing long shadows 
across this great cathedral floor, transforming 
tree and bough into columns and arches of glit- 
tering gold. As I write the camp-fires dance 
and flare upward; away out in the dark forest 
strange, uncouth forms peer out from the shad- 
ows; while a distant band of music, mellowed 


This evening the | 


by the distance, rounds in soothing cadences the 
restful tattoo. Ah! this is not the blood, the 
carnage, or the suffering of war; it is its de- 
lightful romance.” 

Three days after he has occasion to paint a 
different picture : 

** About five o'clock in the afternoon there 
descended from the heavens a deluge of rain. 
‘Deluge’ is the only expressive word to use; 
for so large a quantity of rain fell in so short a 
| space of time that by nightfall the surface of 
the country was one entire sheet of water. It 
was my fortune to be separated from my can- 
vas home some fifteen miles, and, with a party 
of couriers, attempted to cross the country 
The way led through pine forests, where roads, 
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if dependence can be placed in the State maps, 
existed several years ago. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, blinding riders and horses, and drenching 
every one to the skin. Waterproofs were not 
proof against this flood-water, which seemed to 
have a power and penetration peculiarly its own. 
The road soon became less marked ; a mile far- 
ther it degenerated into a single path; and, final- 
ly, it disappeared from sight altogether Inves- 
tigations to the right and left and before us gave 
no clew to the lost track. Halting under the 
tall pines we held a council of war. It was but 
an hour before nightfall, and, supposing we had 
come thus far in the right direction, there were 
yet ten miles between us and our destination. 
Consulting my pocket-compass we ascertained 


WOODS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN IN TIIE PINE 
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that the general direction was correct; yet we 
hesitated to push blindly through an enemy's 
country so far in advance of the army, and with 
so wide a space between the columns, but the 
darkening sky and sullen thunder warned us to 
push on in some direction. If there had been 
a plantation near, or any indication of human 
existence, we could speedily have settled the 
diffieulty ; but for miles around nothing was 
visible but the solemn woods and sandy plains. 
So again we applied the spur, and splashed 
throngh the wet grass, keeping to the south as 
before.” 

Again: 

** March 11.—The sun shone ont again this 
morning bright and cheerful, making glad the 
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hearts of all of us, and of none more than the 
soldiers and teamsters who have been laboring 
night and day through these wretched swamps. 
What a noble army we have here! Every day 
produces fresh and striking illustrations of the 
men’s cheerful acceptance of all the discour- 
aging circumstances of the situation. For in- 
stance: a wagon, painfully toiling along the 
road, suddenly careens; the wheels are sub- 
merged in a quicksand; every effort of the 
mules or horses to ‘pull out’ only buries the 
unfortunate vehicle deeper in the mire, and 
very soon the animals have dug for themselves 
a pit, out of which many are never extricated 
The driver sees at once that it is useless 
Then 
he train guard, who have been resting upon | 
their muskets watching the proceedings, quiet- 

ly stack their weapons and at once plunge into | 
the mud. <A dozen of them are at work with | 
shoulders at the wheels and body of the wagon, 
and finally they lift it out of the hole upon 
firmer ground. One or two wagons ‘stuck’ in 
this way show at once that the road must be | 
orduroyed. Then, with many a jest and an 

untiring flow of good-humor, the men wade 

into the neighboring swamp, cut down and split 

the trees, and soon bridge over these impassa- 

ble places. A few rods farther on the head of 

column arrives at a creek, which in ordinary 

seasons is ten feet wide, and has a few inches 

of water running over a hard sandy bottom. 

Now the water is four or six feet in depth, and 

spreads out to a width of sixty feet, encroach- 

ing upon the softer earth. <A bridge must be 

built. Into the water dash our men without 

hesitation, for they know the work must be done 

at once. Waist-deep, throat-deep, not a dry 

spot about them. ‘No matter for that,’ they | 
say; ‘we shall be in camp by-and-by, and then, | 
before our roaring fires, we will rehearse the in- 
cidents of the day.’ Thus these good, brave 
soldiers endure every hardship, shrink at no ex- 
posure of life or limb; notyenly without grum- 
ling, but with a good-humor and merriment 
which no hardship dampens and no risk dis- 
courages. Old officers of the army, who have | 
served in Florida and Mexico, continually re- 
mark this peculiar feature of Sherman’s army. 
It does not belong to any particular corps or 
regiment, but all the soldiers share it alike, and | 
at all times.” 

On the 13th Sherman was near Fayetteville, 
seventy-five miles north of Wilmington, and in 
full communication with Terry and Schofield. 
Rumors were flying thick and fast. One report 
said that Johnston, whom Davis had reluctant- 
ly placed in command, would certainly make a | 
stand at Goldsbogough, fifty miles away; an- | 
other said that Lee was evacuating Richmond 
in order to throw his forces into North Caro- | 
lina; another told that a large Confederate force 
—whence gathered was not stated—was closing 
in upon Sherman’s rear. ‘‘ These stories,” says 
Nichols, “which float about among the citizens, 
give the army subjects for jest; the fact being 


alive. 
to whip and swear; so he dismounts. 


| 


| life. 
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that we know all that is necessary for 1 
know of the rebel movements. Beyond that we 
bother ourselves but little.” However, John- 
ston was not an enemy to be despised. If a 
fair chance had been given him we imagine 
that his name, instead of that of Lee, would 
have stood foremost on the list of Confederat: 
commanders. But Davis had an old grudg 
against him, dating as far back as Bull Run 
He set him to work only when somebody els 
mistakes were to be remedied, ; 
rid of him as soon as he could. The action at 
Averysboro, fought March 16, shows that it was 
well to be ready for Johnston. Subsequent 
skirmishes and the battle at Bentonville, wor 
by Slocum on the 21st, confirmed this. This 
was really the only battle fought during th 
Great March. 

On the 22d the army entered Goldsborongh. 
There it rested for three weeks. In the interim 
Sherman made a flying visit to'Grant at City 
Point, where the plan for future operations was 


is 


to 


and always got 


| decided upon. Then followed, in the early days 


of April, Grant’s great blows at Lee. Apri! 
3th—Sherman having again taken up his marc! 
three days before—came tidings of the surren- 
der of Lee. Next day Raleigh, the capital of 
North Carolina, was occupied. Then, on the 15th, 
came a letter from Johnston, asking whether 
there were not means for preventing further 
shedding of blood. On the 16th an intervi 
between the two Generals was arranged 

place on the following day. © Of this 
Nichols writes : 

‘The day of this conference—Monday 


| 17—will be memorable in the history of the w 
| The fratricidal struggle of four long and wear 


years virtually ended on the day when two great 
men came together in the heart of the State of 
North Carolina, intent, with true nobility of 
soul and in the highest interests of humanity. 
upon putting a stop to the needless sac 

This conference was not held after days 
of bloody battle, when the heavens had beer 
rent with the roar of artillery, the scream of 
shell, and the rattle and crash of musketry, but 
under better auspices than these. As Gene 
Sherman rode past his picket line upon that 


sunny spring morning the ear was not pained 


by the moans and cries of mangled men, but 
the fresh breeze came laden with the fragrance 


|of the pines, of apple blossoms, of lilacs, roses, 
| and violets. 


The eye rested upon a thousand 
forms of beauty ; for the rains and warm sun 
had quickened into life countless buds and flow- 
ering plants, until the hill-sides, and glens and 


| bushes were brilliant in their robes of delicate 


green. Here and there in the forest, the deep- 
toned evergreen of some sturdy old pine or ce- 
dar was displayed in dark relief against th 
fresher verdure ; but the prevailing tone of eart: 
and sky was pregnant with the loving promis 
of spring. The scene was symbolic of the new 
era of peace then just beginning to dawn upon 
the nation. The two Generals met upon th 
road, warmly greeting each other with extend- 
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ed hands. On the brow of a hill a few yards 
farther on there was a small farm-house, to 
which they repaired for consultation, while the 
general officers and staffs who accompanied 
their respective chiefs fell, after a few moments, 
into amicable conversation.” 

Johnston is vastly changed from the pleasant- 
looking man with thin dark hair, side whisk- 
ers, mustache, and goatee, shown in the pic- 
tures taken four years ago. He now wears ‘‘a 
full beard and mustache of silvery whiteness, 
partly concealing a genial and generous mouth, 
that must have become habituated to a kindly 
smile. His eyes, dark-brown in color, varied in 
expression —now intense and sparkling, and 
then soft with tenderness or twinkling with hu- 
mor. The nose was Roman, and the forehead | 
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fulland prominent. The general cast of the feat 
ures gave an expression of goodness and manli- 
ness, mingling a fine nature with the decision 
and energy of the capable soldier.” A person 
able, attractive man, and one whom —if we 
could forget the cause for which he fought, and 
the obligations which he violated in espousing 
that cause—we must respect and honor. ‘‘ As 


| a soldier,” writes Major Nichols, ** he has been 
|open and manly ; and now 4 this crisis in the 


fate of the cause he espoused, while his own 
army may not be said to-be in extremis, he cour- 


| ageously steps forward, and proposes to end the 


unnatural struggle by honorable capitulation of 
all forces in arms against the United States 
Government.” 

This meeting was informal, but preliminaries 
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were agreed upon. A formal meeting was agreed 
unon for next day. Major Nichols thus de- 
scribes this interview : 

«Qn the 18th, with a proper degree of cere- 
mony, the two Generals again met. Precisely 
at the hour of noon, Sherman and Johnston, 
with their staffs, rode to the top of the eminence 
ypposite to the little farm-house already referred 
to, and the brilliantly-costumed crowd of staff 
officers, in full uniform, paused for a moment, 
as their chiefs rode forward into the open space, 
lifting their hats courteously, and then, grasp- 
ing each other by the hand, Sherman and John- 
ston dismounted and passed into the house. In 
1 few moments one of the rebel officers dashed 
fF down the road in the direction of the escort 
which had accompanied General Johnston, and 
n a short time a tall gentleman rode up, and, 
hurrying through the crowd of officers, quickly 
mntered the house where the two Gencrals were 
in conference. Almost every person present 
recognized in the new-comer John C. Breckin- 
ridge, the Confederate Secretary of War.” 

At this meeting the terms of the capitulation 
were arranged which virtually brought the Great 
March to an end. It had accomplished all, and 
more than all, that had been proposed by Sher- 
man. We do not here propose to touch upon 
the difficulties which grew out of the terms there 
agreed upon. The country has now fairly made 
up its mind upon that matter, and the decision 
which has been reached will not be reversed. 

We have attempted in this paper only to re- 
produce some of the prominent characteristics 
of the Great March. To have even attempted 
to present its military character, or to speak fit- 
tingly of the officers and men who made up the 
army which accomplished it would have com- 
pelled us to have quoted half of the volume in 
which Major Nichols has told ** The Story of 
the Great March.” It was our purpose to have 
introduced a few of the many sketches which 
the writer has given of the character and con- 
duct of those —once slaves, now freedmen— 
whose destiny and that of the ‘* poor whites” of 
the South is likely to be the great social prob- 
lem of the present and next generation. But 
we have overpassed the space allotted to us, 
and can only recommend the complete ‘‘ Story 
of the Great March” to the careful considera- 
tion of all those with whom our opinion may 
have weight. 


ONE OF MY SCHOLARS. 
AM the old schoolmaster that has taught the 


district-school in the little stone school- 
house under the elms in Gray Street, in our 


village, for now twenty years. I am sitting in 
the school-room, at my table, engaged upon this 
production of the pen. The village has grown 
a little, but not much, in these twenty years. 
There have been some great changes during this 
time even with us. The railroad has come, and 
the telegraph has been put up, and we are near- 
er to the city by a whole day than we were be- 
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fore these improvements were made. My little 
school-room, however, is almost unaltered. 1 
suppose school-houses such as mine are quite an 
uncommon thing to see in villages nowadays— 
even villages so small as Dale Manor is—but | 
think I should not like to have it improved. 
We have done very well here for these twenty 
years, and I hope the old schoolmaster will not 
be disturbed nor his nest broken for a little lon- 
ger. Iam nigh seventy now, and it is not to 
be supposed that I shall occupy the space within 
these four walls much longer. After I am laid 
in my quiet grave it will be time enough for the 
trustees to tear the old stone-house down, and 
erect a brick one with green blinds and a patent 
iron chimney. But now all is as of yore, and I 
love every crack in the worn floor and every 
knot-hole in the old wooden shutters ; so that I 
am afraid it would break my heart if my school- 
house were to be destroyed. Plato loved not 
his olive groves so well as I love the old school- 
house under the elms. 

There stands the old_black-board on its two 
sturdy legs, just as it has always stood. How 
many successive growths of urchins have seratch- 
ed their unhappy heads before that old black- 
board! It has groaned with many a tedious 
sum in rule of three, and it has laughed with 
many a grotesque image done by some incipient 
Rembrandt at recess. ‘There was George Tren- 
holm ; I always shall remember how he used to 
make my sides ache with suppressed laughter 
over his caricatures. George is now a great 
artist, and makes pictures for Harper's Weekly, 
for which he receives substantial remuneration, 
I am informed. ‘There, too, are the same old 
brown wooden benches, and they bear testimony 
enough to the bent for sculpture possessed by a 
great number of my youthful geniuses, from 
whom no Praxiteles or Phidias has yet appear- 
ed, to my knowledge; though Silas Fosdick— 
who, as you know, invented a reaping-machine 
—used to be one of the worst whittlers in school 
I glance out the window, and behold the plain 
board fence against whose smooth-rubbed sides 
many a well-aimed marble has been jerked by 
young fingers. And the yard with its fringe of 
scant grass against the fence, and the rest of its 
space worn smooth as a ball-room floor by the 
tread of little bare feet. Here and there you 
can see a well-rounded hole, done on a wet day 
by some barefoot urchin’s heel, moulding a re- 
ceptacle for the marble in knuckle-down. Be- 
hind the door, in the entry, on a stool not too 

| high for the little boys nor too low for the big 
| ones, you may see the veteran water-pail, with 
its rusty tin dish, into which many a thirsty 
youngster has thrust his warm, red face, drink- 
ing slowly and breathing audibly in the cup, and 
rolling his eyes around on the impatient waiters 
for their turn. In the entry, too, is the row of 
| nails where the boys and girls hang their head- 
gear, and the row of shelves where they keep 
their dinner-baskets. And here, in the middle 
of the school-room, is the rusty old stove, around 
which the red-fingered children cluster in wir- 
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ter, and which always stands undisturbed all 
summer long, for the boys to sharpen their slate- 
pencils on, and for me to empty the dust-pan 
into when I sweep out in the morning. And 
here am I, the master, as unchanged as all the 
rest—with my careful, old-fashioned ways, my 
well-kept slippers, and my smooth ruler; which 
latter instrument is, in my hands, merely the 
emblem of authority—the sceptre, so to speak— 
and not the instrument of torture which, I re- 
gret to say, it is in the hands of some school- 
masters. Twenty years have I taught school 
in this house, and during that long period I 
have never lifted my hand to inflict a blow upon 
a child that God made; no, never once. I 
can punish the worst-dispositioned child that 
breathes, and never once stoop to adopt the 
modes of torture that brutalize, lower self-re- 
spect, and injure more than they improve. 
Schoolmaster Baldwin never struck a child, and 
you can not perhaps conceive what pleasure 
there is in the remembrance, as I look about 
here on the well-thumbed books, and broken 
slates, and bits of muggy sponge—all eloquent 
as trivial things are—till my old eyes grow dim 
with memories of the boys that have been to 
school to me. . 

Mrs. Curtis’s boy, when he was one of my 
scholars, had that seat in the corner where the 
girls’ row meets the boys’ row. Johnny had 
that place for the whole six years that he went 
to school to me. He was a right down good 
boy. Yes, he was a thoroughly good boy; and 


is I muse upon his sad fate I do not wonder at 
the reverence and love in which all Dale Manor 


now holds his memory. 
am now about to relate. 

Johnny Curtis lived with his mother in Gray 
Street, near the old Beech Woods, which shad- 
owed the southern edge of the town. 
ther was a drunkard. 


It is his story which I 


He spent all his life in 


hanging about grog-shops, where he earned, or | 
was treated to, enough whisky to keep him al- 


ways just so boozy—sleepy enough to enjoy his 
pig-life behind the stove, and wakeful enough 
to saw a bit of wood, or bring a pail of water, 
or ‘come up and drink.” He seldom came 
home, even to his meals, and when he did he 
would slink into a corner and say nothing. He 
never brought a cent of money into the house. 
Johnny was more of a man by far than he was 
—more of a father to Bessie and Ellen, the two 
little girls his sisters. It is a natural thought 
enough that such a father was not likely to make 
a very good son out of Johnny; but I have oft- 
en observed that drunkards who are utterly shift- 
less seldom have drunken sons; the good mo- 
ther counteracts all the evil example of the fa- 
ther. And when a drunkard’s son does follow 
in his father’s tracks, there you may generally 
see proved the motiier’s woeful lack. Mrs, Cur- 
tis was a God-loving woman—industrious, mod- 
est, low-voiced, smooth-tempered. She support- 
ed her little ones by her needle. But after he 
was ten Johnny never was an expense to his 
mother. He earned a good deal of money in 


| than widowed mother. 


His fa- | 
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various ways. He had a habit of gathering to- 
gether bits of old iron, copper, and brass which 
other people threw away, or gave him, or sold 
him for a trifle; and every few months he would 
gather his hoard together and drag it to th. 
store in his go-cart for a grand clearing-out sale 
The money went right into mother’s pocket al 
ways. Inthe winter he would smoke the neigh- 
bors’ pork-hams in a little smoke-house that h¢ 
built himself. This brought in many a clea) 
sixpence. Then, in the summer-time, he used 
to drive up cows for different families in the yil- 
lage, from the Beech Woods pasture. He h 
as many as ten under his care sometimes, and 
he got sixpence a week from each person whos 
cow he drove, and a shilling from Dr. Bell, wh: 
lives over the river. As early as four o’clock of 
a June morning, when I have been taking my 
customary walk, I have seen Johnny Curtis let 
ting down the burs of the Beech Woods pasture, 
to let his cows out, to be driven up to milk at 
their different owners’ houses, and back again 
to -pasture before Johnny got his breakfast 
How the little fellow managed to yet the cows 
together from all parts of that great pasture, a 
portion of which was covered with a deep wood, 
might have been a mystery to the unsophisti- 
cated. But the cows were always either at th 
bars or within hail. The ground under that 
solitary old acorn-tree near the bars was as bar 
as my school-yard, where the cows had lain, 
chewing their cuds and waiting for Johnny ; 
and when they were not there he would mount 
into the tree and ery, “Bos! Come, bos! Come, 
and the cows would trot up to him with 
full udders swinging. 

So Johnny was a great help to his poor, worse 
At the same time his 
school was not neglected. He was as regular 
in attendance as the master himself. Johnny 
was not a boy to shine much, and in composition 
and declamation he was very backward. He 
was best at mathematics. He was smaller even 
than his age would warrant, and generally wore 
a quiet, half-dreamy air that did not promise 
very great things for his future. One would 
have thought, who did not know Johnny, that 
he had no energy at all; but his deeds told 
another story. His mother knew better, I can 
assure you. 

I was sorry, in view of all Johnny’s good 
qualities, that he had the reputation of being a 
coward among his fellows. He was so meek 
that it was next to an impossibility to put an 
affront upon him. To tell the truth, however, 
he was too well liked by his comrades to be put 
to that test often. I do not remember having 
known of but one instance of the sort. There 
was a black-eyed, long-haired, foreign boy who 
came to Dale Manor to live one summer when 
Johnny was about twelve years old. I don’t 
know really of what country he was; his name 
was Mark Liwenstein—a German name, but | 
think he had more Italian than German blood 
in him. His father kept a livery stable at the 
hotel, and sent his bey to my school. He af- 


bos !” 
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fronted Johnny very sauc ily ene dey —called him 
a vile name, and dared him to fight. Johnny 
just turned his back and walked away, and 
Mark Léwenstein followed him and struck him 
an ugly blow in the face with the back of his 
hard hand. I had seen the whole transaction, 
ind I took Mark into custody. I do believe 
Johnny felt worse about that than he did at be- 
ing struck. I shall never forget the scene pre- 
sented by those two boys as they stood before 
me then ; for, later events in which they have 
been actors have made them more than heroes 
romance. Johnny, with his soft blue 
and sturdy little figure, wiping the blood from 
his face with ais red silk handkerchief; Mark 
with his sullen black eye, and tall, lithe form, 
waiting his sentence. 

‘‘T am as much to blame as he is, Mr. Bald- 
win,” said Johtny. You should have seen the 
astonished gaze young Lowenstein shot from 
his black eyes at this! 

‘*You to blame!” said I; 
John ?” 

‘I turned my back on him, 
good right not to like it.” 

Mark Léwenstein put his fists into his eyes 
ind began to cry at that. I understood his 
feelings. I never chill repentance in a boy 
with icy justice ; I put Mark’s hand in Johnny’s 
ind sent them off together. A minute after I 
looked out a window and saw Mark in a corner 
f the fence emptying his pockets of their total 
way into Johnny’s. Johnny blushed and 
said, “I don’t want ’em, Mark ;” but Mark in- 
sisted doggedly, and so knife, marbles, peg-top, 
whistle, and potato pop-gun all went into Jolin- 
ny Curtis’s possession. After that such fast 
friends as those boys were! And I never had 
a better-behaved boy in my school than Mark 
Lowenstein became. 


if eyes 


‘What did you do, 


Sir. He hada 


Mary Ostrander occupied that seat next to | 


Johnny’s, where the girls’ and the 
row meet. She was a laughing little brown- 
eyed beauty, as fall of fun as an elf out of 
school, but in school Johnny’s perfect match in 
The worst thing I ever knew 


row boys’ 


good behavior. 


Mary to do was to give Johnny Curtis a hand- | 


ful of beech-nuts one day in school-hours, which 
Johnny receiving tremblingly—for he knew he 
ought not to do so, but how could he refuse her ? 
—spilled partly on the floor. It was inevitable, 


for the sake of discipline, that the offense should | 


be punished. 
her should have fallen the punishment, but I 
saw in that boy’s eyes that I should break his 
heart if I touched Mary. 
for half an hour perched on my chair with a 
handful of beech-nuts in each outstretched palm. 
He was only ten years old then. That was 


Mary was the tempter, and on | pany, 


fourteen years ago, and before Mark Léwen- | 


stein’s coming. 

This is enough of that period. You are some- 
vhat acquainted with my hero by this time. (I 
don’t use the term hero in a story-telling sense ; 
this is history; I mean A HERO. ) 

Ten vears passed away and Jolimny was a 


every soldier was the centre of one such. 
| den loves came out in that hour. 
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man. In those ten years what life lies wrapped! 
The love-life of Johnny Curtis and Mary Ostran- 
der is all there, and I know well how beautiful 
it was. I had watched those children as if they 
my own ; Iam achildless widower. Many 
a long Saturday afternoon had that happy pair 
in their favorite haunt, the old Beech 
Woods, during those ten years, gathering yel- 
low mandrakes and brown beech-nuts ; swing- 
ing in the big swing; kicking through the deep 
autumn leaves that filled the hollows; talking 
and looking love, and feeling it. h, those old 
woods! How many merry picnic parties I have 


were 


seen, 


seen there —bevies of white-aproned girls— 
warm-faced, hilarious boys, prone to ‘‘ show off” 
—the leafy avenues ringing with their 
and laughter ! Mary Ostrander was a recog- 
nized romp till at least her eighteenth birth- 
day; your grand city society, which I am told 
is very well-behaved, would have been quite hor- 
rified to see Mary ‘ carry on ;” bubbled with 
joyousness as naturally and as healthfully as a 
living spring of pure, pure water. And when 
she was tired nothing would rest her like going 
over where Johnny was, looking on in his quiet 
manner, heartily pleased, 
in his for a moment, 
tent. 

They were early betrothed. Johnny was ao 
small man—about five feet only—but plump lit- 
tle Mary’s curly head came just so high as his 
manly breast when they stood together. If my 
hero were a mere novel hero he should be taller, 
young ladies, for your pleasure, and striking), 
handsome ; but Johnny never grew tall, thoug] 
handsome he always was, with that best beauty 
which is the glow in the face of a pure, true soul. 

In these ten years there also had been deaths. 
Mr. Curtis, the drunkard, had screamed and 
danced his life out in a fit of delirium tremens 
one day, leaving Johnny no more fatherless than 
he had always been. This death was not a mat- 
ter of importance to any one left behind in the 
world. Mrs. Curtis shed some natural tears. 
But the small-pox, which raged so badly in 1856, 
made a dreadful mark. It took, among others, 
Mrs. Curtis’s two little girls, and it left its shot- 
marks on the mother’s face also. It took Mr. 
James Ostrander, and left Mary without a fa- 
ther. 

In 1861 came the war, and made the greatest 
change of all. Dale Manor raised a whole com- 
and a hundred young men was a great 
number to be taken from our village at once, 
you may be sure; though some of the number 


shouts 


she 


and putting her hand 
with a great sigh of con- 


Hence, Johnny stood | were farmers’ boys, and not exactly taken out 


of the village. It seemed 
ulation of Dale Manor was at the railroad dépét 
on the morning when our soldier-boys depart- 
ed. There was much talking in groups. About 
Hid- 
No maiden, 
no matter how coy, could hide her true feel 
ings from her lover at such a parting. ‘Tears, 
and smiles struggling against tears, were evers 


Ss “S* 
where. 


as if the whole pop- 
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Mark Léwensteim, I remember, was in a very | 
moody frame of mind, arising, as I have since 
learned, from the fact that Sarah Buswell, the | 
hotel-keeper’s daughter, had refused to promise | 
to marry him when he offered her his hand the 
night before, to be “‘ seized and possessed” when 
he should return from the war. Mark looked 
1s if he had not a friend on earth. By-and-by 
I saw Sarah go up to him and shake hands with 
him. Mark was very cool, and brushed his long 
black hair behind his ears so proudly that Sarah 
bezan to cry. Mark looked on in astonishment, 
and then bent over and whispered a word in the 
little body’s ear, and the little body nodded her 
head with much energy, so that a bright light 
chased away Mark’s shadows, and after that till | 
the minute of parting he was another man. 

Lieutenant Johnny Curtis was in high spir- | 
its. His face shone with light, and he chatted 
as gayly with Mary and his mother and a circle | 
of others as if he were merely going out for a | 
holiday. What has come over ‘the boy? thought | 
some, he was usually so quiet. 
bered the scene afterward, when his fate was | 
known, almost with awe. 

Too soon for the groups of talkers the engine 
came dragging its long train from behind Swal- 


T hey remem- | 
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The events of the past four years have been 
like a dream to some. As for me, my old eyes 
have followed this war along through one rep- 
resentative—Jobnny Curtis. He has typified 
all things tome. All those great battles befor, 
Richmond are to me Johnny Curtis's daily life 
He was in them all, and I saw all his lett: 
home. Winter and summer Mary Ostrande: 
brought them to me. Here, in my school-room 
I sat when she brought me the news of his first 
battle, and how for his bravery Colonel Wi 
took him by the hand with thanks. How prond 
Mary was with that! I remember I drew a 
map of the ‘‘ situation” on the blackboard, and 
Mary was full of buoyant enthusiasm over it, 
and made me promise not to rub it out till sh« 
could bring Ais mother to see it. I remember. 
too, the summer morning when I was walking 
in the Beech Woods pasture, and a little boy— 
not Johnny now—came to let down the old bars 
for the cows to come out; and the emerald 
sward was every where flecked with daisies and 
butter-cups, and the still air was made stiller 
by the hollow rattle of an occasional cow-be!! 
I heard a cheery voice cry, ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin !’ 
and looking up saw Mary tripping toward m 
with a white letter fluttering high in her hand 


low Hill, gay with flags, and with more compa- | That was the letter that told how Johnny fared 
nies of soldiers leaning out the windows, clus-| at Antietam, and bow he washed off the blood 
tering on the platforms, standing upon the very | and dust afterward, and had not a scratch ; and 
tops of the cars. They poured out like a swarm | Mary laughed a little bubbling laugh that cam 
of gay-colored bees as soon as the train stopped, | from deep down in her heart. Just such an- 
shaking hands and laughing and exchanging} other morning it was when came the picture 


salutations with their Dale Manor acquaint- 
ances—for these soldiers were from Rich Har- 
bor, and Charlotte, and Bowenville, and all the 
places in our immediate vicinity. 


later and the train was off. My old head almost | 


whirled in the unwonted bustle and confusion. 
[ just saw Johnny Curtis strain his mother to 
his heart, imprint a kiss on Mary’s ripe lips 
and another on Mrs. Ostrander’s cheek; 
then he was waving his cap to us from the rear 
platform of the last car as the train glided away, 


with the band playing the ‘‘ Star-spangled Ban- | 
ner,” leaving me nursing my right hand with | 


my left, for it was aching to the elbow with the 
shaking it had undergone. There were more 
than a score of my former scholars in that com- 
pany, and Johnny was but one of them. The 
strongest grip my hand got was from Mark Léw- 
enstein, whose face was one glow of joy; and he 
certainly must have pumped some of it into my 
heart, for I think that hour was the proudest and 
happiest in my whole life, with all its sadness. 
I don’t suppose city people can realize at all 
what a gap was made in our village by the hun- | 
dred men that train bore away to the war, not 
one of them to return till the war was over, 
as it proved. The crowd of women, children, 
and elderly men strayed away homeward with 


Ten minutes | 


and 


|of Gettysburg. From early dawn till late in 
the afternoon, through the furious conflict, y 
saw Johnny struggling with Lee’s blood-drunk 
rebels; and we saw him when he took into |} 
lap the head of poor Captain Berry, who fell on 
| that field. 

At last the change came. 

In that dreadful battle of the Wilderness 
Johnny was taken prisoner, with about a dozen 
others of the Dale Manor company. Soon afte: 
we heard from him through an exchanged pris- 
oner from Richmond, who brought us a lette: 
from Mark Lowenstein. 

‘*Why should Mark write instead of Joln- 
ny?” 

“In this question read the emotions of our 
hearts, which found expression in no othe 
words than these, but could not have been 
painted in volumes. 

The prisoners had been taken to the Libby 
prison in Richmond. Out of the thirteen Dale 
Manor men every one save Johnny fell sick and 
was placed in the hospital. (When the prison- 
ers first arrived there they were stripped of the 
| most of their clothing, and any valuables the) 
had. Johnny possessed a cornelian ring that 
once was Mary’s, and this he secreted in his 
mouth while being stripped, and afterward 


| 
} 





strange, half-sad faces, where that warm light | | buried it in the ground secretly, pointing out 
glowed too, which faded out only slowly, slowly | the spot to Mark Lowenstein only. ) Mark aft- 
in the coming days, as enthusiasm settled into | mega became convalescent, and found that 
routine and common duty and the heroism of | Johnny had disappeared—no one knew whith- 


waiting. ‘er. And this was what he wrote to Mrs. Cur- 
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tis. Whether her boy was dead or alive he| 
could not tell the mother. This was all. 

As the weeks dragged slowly by now, and no 
tidings ever came of Johnny’s fate, the bloom 
began to fade quite out of Mary’s cheek, and in 
poor widow Curtis’s eyes there dwelt a light so | 
sad it made my old heart ache to observe her. 
In vain I tried to say some poor comforting 
words. I could not speak of the boy as dead ; 
but if living, we knew too well the horrors of 
Southern prisons to be cheered even by that 
hope. There is nothing so calculated to wear 
the life out of a loving heart as the bare knowl- 
edge that the dear one is swallowed up in a 
great black gulf of oblivion, almost more fright- 
ful than death itself, yet leaving room for a 
weary ray of hope. It may be usually a matter 
for thankfulness when there is room for hope ; 
but when the hope is based on such pitiably 
feeble tenure, and goes on, week after week, 
with no new life, no breath of intelligence even, 
good or bad, no faintest tidings—only long, ago- 
nizing suspense—ah, my friends, there is nothing 
that so saps the life-blood—nothing! 

So the autumn crept slowly away. The dead 
leaves lay thick in the Beech Woods hollows. 
So the winter came, and the snow covered the 
ground and the trees tossed their bare limbs 
against the sky. Spring melted the snows 
away, and the May sun shone, and the par- 
tridge drummed in the woods, and the meadow 
lark sang in the pasture, and the orioles And 
swallows were every where, brightening the 
branches of many a tree with color and life. | 
Then we heard from Johnny. 

Dead at Andersonville! 

One who was with Johnny there, and who 
left him dead there in April when he came | 
away, brought to Mrs. Curtis a brown rebel | 
newspaper whose broad margin was scrawled 
with bloody words. This Mary brought to me | 
in the Beech Woods pasture, and I sat me dowa | 
under the gaunt acorn-tree by the bars and read | 
the words with streaming eyes. I have since | 
copied them from the paper in the order in | 
which I judge them to have been written. | 
They follow: 

‘Darling mother. Darling brown-eyed Mary. Words 
I write in my own blood, there being no ink here, but 
blood in plenty. I am shot in 15 places. I tried to get 
out of the pen last night. I wish I had waited, for the boys 
are going home now. My heart is filled with joy, for the 
war is over. Too late for Johnny. Dear Mary, don't cry 
forme. How much I love you! He called me a damned 
snake when he dragged me back into the pen*last night. 


| touch of your clean hands! 
| ny. 


| dimmed my eyes. 


| 


| but such a touching smile! 
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pay for you, mother. Ask Captain Snow about it. Good- 
by forever. Oh, dear mother, dear Mary, if I had one 
You could not kiss poor John- 
I should die much happier if I could beclean. Good- 
by, good-by, good-by !" 

With these words ringing in my ears like the 
mournful reverberations of some solemn bell, I 
sat on the great round stone under the tree, and 
looked about me through the veil of tears that 
The grass was as bright as 
of old. The butter-cups and daisies, the clover- 
tops, the raspberry bushes in the corners of the 
old zigzag rail-fence, the fragrant-breathed cows 
chewing the cud by the bars—all these were 
just as they had been years ago, when Mrs. 
Curtis’s boy used to come to drive the cows 
home down the long shaded road in whose deep 
soft dust his naked feet paddled contentedly 


| Then my eyes fell upon the petite form of Mary 


Ostrander, as she leaned her bare head against 


| the trunk of the old acorn, and gazed with her 


sad brown eyes away off into the long southward 
distance, while her chestnut curls blew over her 
fair shoulders and drooped upon the muslin-hid 


| bosom, where long sighs struggled to lift the load 


that bore down upon her tender heart. I ap- 
proached her and took her hand. I never can 
forget the yearning, the anguish that looked out 
at me from her soul’s windows as she turned her 
face tome. It thrilled me almost with wonder, 
for I had never realized in Mary the truth— 
with which as a principle I was familiar—that 
feeling has its deepest depths in joyous natures, 
and when once the iron enters the soul it plunges 
to these remotest depths. Hard iron will float 
on molten iron; but the dagger dropped in the 
bright bubbling spring cleaves straight to the 
bottom. 

There were no tears in Mary’s eyes! 

My brother William died in an insane asylum 
many years ago, and I have made insanity a 
study. I knew Mary’s danger at once. Her 
doom was certain, unless tears could be brought 
to her eyes. But in vain I essayed to wake the 
sealed fountain. She would lay her head weari- 
ly on Mrs. Curtis’s lap; she would come to me 
and take my hand in both hers, and rest her 
cheek upon it; and ever and anon those shud- 
dering sighs, panting from the furnace of agony 
within, told how fearfully the poor girl suffered. 
She neglected no duty. She mingled with her 
friends quite as of old, and often she smiled 
It was more mov- 
ing than tears. 


In June our soldiers came home. They had 


You will be told how we have suffered. You would shud- | been expected for several days, and great prepa- 


der to see Johnny. I am as black as a negro with pitch- 
pine smoke, and my lips are swollen and sore and one of | 


my cheeks most ate away. It is scurvy. I couldn't help 
it. Oh, how I wanted to get away where there was water 
and fresh air! Libby Prison was pretty bad, but not so 
bad as this one. 


times at the Manor, I suppose. Dear, dear mother and 
Mary, don’t cry about me. It has been pretty tough, but 
some of us must die. I wish it had been in battle, that's 
all. Written in my blood. How is schoolmaster Bald- 
win? I hope Mark Lowenstein got off all right. Is your 
mother pretty well, Mary? Darling girl, we shall roam 
no more in the old Beech Woods. There'll be some back 
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rations had been going on among the women for 
their reception. A table was erected in the old 
Beech Woods, and there the wives, mothers, 


sisters, and sweet-hearts of the returning soldiers 
How I wish I could see you once more! | 
The boys will be marching home now. There will be great 


were gathered to greet them with a bounteous 
feast of homely but hearty fare. I do not pur- 
pose a description of the happy scene, when the 
soldiers marched in through the bars, in careless 
| order, with tattered flag flying, and the band 
playingamerry air As they neared the woods, 


| the boys broke from the ranks in confusion and 
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rushed forward pell-mell. There were embrac- 
ings and tears of joy. Mary Ostrander looked 
on the scene but for one moment; then she 
turned to the table and busied herself in arrang- 
ing what was already in perfect order. The sol- 
diers gathered about the board, and dough-nuts 
and cheese vanished before them, as did cal- 
drons of steaming coffee, the soldier’s own bev- 
erage. What happiness there was in their hon- 
est brown faces! 

I watched Mary with feverish anxiety in that 
hour, ‘There was that in her face to-day that 
bade me hope. Once I fancied I saw her lip 
quiver; it was when a wagon drove into the 
wood, from which there crept down the ghastly, 
emaciated form of Mark Liwenstein—the only 
survivor of the band of prisoners that had enter- 
ed Libby Prison after the battle of the Wilder- 
ness. Mark looked about him with an inquiring 
glance; he was searching for Sarah Buswell, 
who was at his side that moment, and embraced 
the wreck of her lover with a passion of tears, 
but dried them bravely an instant after to min- 
ister to Mark’s comfort. 

I went up to him, after he was placed in the 
big arm-chair that had been prepared for him, 
and took his hand. 

** Here’s the old schoolmaster,” said Mark, 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ Johnny's dead, I hear. 
Where's Mary Ostrander ?” 

She was at the table. 

‘* Bring her.” 

Mary obeyed the summons, and Mark took 
her hand in his. 

“You're wonderfully changed, Mary,” said 
Mark. “I never should have known you. You 
miss Johnny, I know. Here; he gave me this 
ring for you.” 

He drew the ring from one of his emaciated 
fingers and placed it on Mary’s, who shut her 
hand to keep it there, and then looked steadily 
at it for an instant. The fountain opened. 
From beneath the tight-shut lids of her beauti- 
ful eyes two great tears stole, and rolled slowly 
down her cheek. She was saved. 

This ends the story of that one of my schol- 
ars. Mark Léwenstein is recovering, and it is 
believed he will soon be well. 

Mrs. Ostrander is dead; and you may see 
Mrs, Curtis and her adopted daughter Mary 
now any evening in their common home. Two 
lonely, lonely women; but every heart in Dale 
Manor is tender to them, and holds them kin. 


IN THE STEERAGE. 


| AD you stood with me on the deck of the 

Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
Company’s steamer City of New York, as she 
lay at anchor in the Mersey, you would have 


thought that “‘chaos had come again.” And 
yet it was nothing but Nature busy carrying out 
one of her great social laws. Like a skillful 
husbandman she was preparing to transfer a 
portion of the plants belenging to the “‘ genus 
_ homo” from a too thiekly to a too thinly plant- 
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ed soil. But what dire confusion attends the 
process ! 

The deck of the steamer is strewn with freight 
and baggage of every imaginable description. 
Emigrants laden with trunks, bedding, cooking 
utensils, ete., are stumbling confusedly about, 
now over boxes, now over exasperated sailors, 
to the intense disgust of these latter. Men are 
cursing, women taking frantic leave of their 
friends, children crying, agents and officials 
with throats of brass shouting and endeavoring 
in vain to drive the emigrants below as they 
come on board from the tug, while loud above 
all is heard the deafening noise of the steam as 
the engines are preparing for their long toil. 

Being desirous of escaping the turmoil | 
mount a pile of boxes, and take my seat beside 
a nautical-looking individual who, from his emi- 
nence, is calmly watching the confusion below. 
Immediately opposite us stands the Government 
Medical Commissioner criticising the physique 
of the future American citizens as they step on 
board and file before him; for you must know 
that Uncle Sam permits none that are lame or 
halt or blind on his territory ; that is, unless they 
can give satisfactory proof that they will not on 
landing be thrown on his hands for their support. 
Thad heard something about this before, and must 
confess had formed a somewhat exaggerated idea 
of the severity of the medical examination it 
would be necessary for me to pass. Visions of 
my appearance in a remarkably primitive cos- 
tume before a stern medical oracle, seated in a 
private room, had flitted across my brain. I 
had anticipated all the abominable parapherna- 
lia of medical apparatus for testing the quality 
of this mortal clay. Nor did I consider my 
anticipations wholly incorrect when from the 
tug I caught sight of the professional -look- 
ing commissioner awaiting our arrival on the 
steamer. ‘I was still apprehensive lest he should 
detect in my slight figure the latent symptoms 
of consumption, yellow- fever, broken legs, or 
legs susceptible under slight contingencies of be- 
ing broken, and the like. However, I and three 
hundred others ran the gauntlet of those profes- 
sional eyes with great facility ; and I am much 
mistaken if while doing so I did not hear their 
owner mutter the words, ‘‘Chancellor of the 
Exchequer” to a friend at his side, which leads 
me to suspect that the worthy commissioner 
was thinking more of the forthcoming ‘‘ Budg- 
et” than of Uncle Sam’s Emigrants’ Sanitary 
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But I have been digressing. Any lingering 
ideas of rigid examination which after this 
might have remained are now speedily dispelled 
as I sit beside my nautical companion watching 
the second batch of emigrants being ‘‘exam- 
ined.” Why, bless that benevolent medical 
commissioner! Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
with all its inmates, might pass bodily before 
him without ever striking him that Uncle Sam 
might possibly object to its landing. ‘‘ Candi- 
date for New York matrimonial market!” ex- 
claims the nautical individual at my side, as an 
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old Irishwoman of seventy or eighty, with rags | 


streaming to the wind, hobbles past the com- 
missioner. ‘* Embryo filibuster,” he continues, 
pointing to a villainous-looking youth of some 


eight summers, who follows, ‘ Desirable recruit | 


for light cavalry,” amidst a roar of laughter, as 
Daniel Lambert’s likeness rolls heavily past. 
‘+ Latest acquisition to Barnum’s,” he finally ex- 
claims, upon catching sight of the last emi- 
srant, or rather an enormous mass of hair, be- 
neath which was supposed to be the last emi- 
grant. 

All now being on board the commissioner 
and the emigration agents take their leave, 
and shortly afterward the anchor is raised, the 
engines begin to clank, and the shores of En- 
gland to recede from view. 

But I am forgetting my berth. 
states “‘ Berth No. 25, Steerage,” and I think I had 
better hurry down and secure it before it is ap- 
propriated by some one else. I no sooner find 
myself below than it becomes evident that, dis- 
orderly as had been the scene on deck, it is here 
confusion worse confounded. Some two or three 
hundred individuals crowded together in dim 
passages are clamorously inquiring in various 
tongues for their berths. The energetic stew- 
ard, however, appears to be equal to the task, 
though in performing it he swears like a trooper, 
and by no means confines himself to words; 
when, as frequently happens, an unfortunate 
Germéh or Frenchman obstinately persists in 
addressing him in what he calls their ‘*d—d 
gibberish.” 

‘* Now, then,” exclaims the steward, seizing 
the nearest individual by the collar, ‘* What's 
your number ?” 

‘Qui, oui, Monsieur!” replies the person ad- 
dressed, who happens to be a Frenchman, and 
consequently shrugs his shoulders and attempts 
in spite of the crowd to make a bow. 


“Your ticket!” roars the unceremonious An- | 


glo-Saxon, seizing it at the same time from the 
bewildered Frenchman's handy ‘‘ Number nine- 
ty-five ;” and before the words are well out of 
his mouth the steward has administered to the 
Frenchman a not very gentle incentive, which 


causes the latter to disappear somewhat sudden- | 


ly through a neighboring aperture. 

‘** Mein Gott !” exclaims a German, who next 
presents his ticket, and ‘‘ Dunder und Blitzern,” 
-he continues; in a tone of violent indignation as, 
with a similar incentive, he too disappears after 
the Frenchinan. 

By such vigorous treatment the indefatigable 
steward at length succeeds in distributing those 
of his charge who have been unable to find their 
own berths. 

Follow me now into the compartment in which 
I have discovered ‘‘ Berth No. 25.” The only 
standing room in it is a space two yards long by 
one broad, and to right and left of this rise three 
tiers of bunks. Imagine the drawer frame of a 
chemist’s shop destitute of its drawers, and you 
will be able to form a pretty good idea of these 
same bunks. There are twenty of them in the 


My ticket | 


compartment, and into each one the future oc- 
cupant is busy putting what bedding he has pro- 
vided himself with, as the company provides 
| nothing excepting space and victuals. 

I have not time now to take much notice of 
my fellow-travelers. Poverty makes strange 
bedfellows, and I judge by the various tongues 
I hear around me that seven or eight at least 
of the States of Europe are represented in this 
little cabin. When I get over the sickness 
which I feel instinctively is before me, I shall 
| make it my business to study these various spec- 

imens of the human race. In the mean time 
I, too, must make up as comfortable a bed as 
circumstances will permit. I had just finished 
doing this, and was about to turn in for the 
| night, when I heard a voice which appeared to 
come from the bottom of the sea, inquire in 
French for No. 26. 

‘* Here is No. 26,” I replied, pointing to the 
bunk immediately above mine, and at the same 
time turning round to see who was going to be 
my near neighbor. Horror! it is the ‘ desira- 
ble recruit for light eavalry”—Daniel Lambert's 
similitude. Can it be that this three hundred 
pounder is to occupy the berth above me. I 
glance nervously at the boards which are to 

| support the wight of this French Brobdingna- 
gian, and the most gloomy forebodings take pos- 
session of my mind. Visions of my shattered 
and bruised corpse being found some morning 
beneath the fat Frenchman, and of its being 
consigned to the lonely depths of the Atlantic 
| present themselves vividly to my imagination, 
and I groan in anguish of spirit. Something 
must be done. It will never do for me to sleep 
| for about fifteen nights with this ponderous mass 
of humanity hanging, or rather lying in terrorem 
over me. I represent to the Shadow the danger 
to which I should be subject, and he at once 
comprehends the situation and good-naturedly 
consents to change bunks. Considerably re- 
lieved, I transferred my bed-clothes to the upper 
bunk and retired for the night, leaving the Shad- 
ow to solve as best he could the difficult problem 
as to how he was to get his giant bulk into the 
narrow quarters allotted to him. 

The following morning we arrived at Queens- 
town, in Ireland, where we stopped to take in 
the Irish passengers. Here the scene of the 
preceding day was re-enacted with such addi- 
tional confusion as might be expected from the 
taking on board of some six hundred of the 
| ‘*foinest pisintry in the world.” 

Can it be that the Emerald Isle is going bod- 
ily to America! For the last three or four 
hours the emigrants have been coming on board, 

j and still they come. Nor do they come empty- 
handed ; they are bringing with them whatever 
riches in the shape of household furniture, etc., 
they possess; at least as much as they will be 
allowed space for. They leave little but their 
eabin walls behind. While watching them one 
is forcibly reminded of the exodus of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egypt. Not a hoof do these 
children of Ireland leave behind if they can help 
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it. It may be fancy, but I am almost sure I 


hear a grunt from some of those Irishmen’s big | 


boxes. 

As fast as the new arrivals come on board 
they are sent below, and, thanks to the wise 
discrimination of the ship's officers, they go to 
their own place. And now the last emigrant— 


perhaps the last of the O’Flahertys—is about to | 


step on board. He is a ‘‘foine bhoy” of some 
twenty summers, with profuse but matted locks 
which might have been auburn but for their too 
fiery tinge. As he comes slowly forward to be 
borne forever from his native isle, his eyes glisten 
and his hand clutches nervously at a huge bot- 
tle of the ‘‘crathur” which is to solace the weary 
passage. ‘‘ Good-by to ye, ould Ireland! and 
may the divil take ye,” exclaims he, as with an 
unsteady foot he turns round to take a last view 
of the old home. 

‘*Come, hurry up here!” thunders the boat- 
swain, whose temper has suffered by his having 
had to stand in the cold during the last two 
hours seeing the emigrants on board, and as he 
speaks he seizes the last of the O’Flahertys by 
the collar and drags him somewhat roughly on 
the steamer. Now, whether it was that O'F. 
recognized in this treatment the last act of Sax- 
on tyranny, or that the dignity of the squatter 
sovereign had already fallen upothim and been 
outraged, I knew not—certain it is, that his in- 
dignation knows no bounds; his eyes are on 
fire; he turns upon the boatswain with a tor- 
rent of execrations, and with his bottle of 
whisky aims a stroke at his adversary. As 
upon a more heroic occasion, ‘‘ great deeds had 
now been done,” and the sturdy boatswain had 
come to grief, were it not that he very coolly 
seizes the unfortunate Irishman by the nape of 
the neck and sends him flying down the dark 
descent where have disappeared his companions. 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Love would willingly 
believe that the regions intc which he and his 
whisky bottle descended contained bona fide steer- 
age berths, but that the said dark descent looked 
so very like the entrance to the Shades. 

Once more the ship is on her way, and ere 
many hours elapse the British Isles disappear 
from view. There are upward of a thousand 
souls on board, each with his or her own hopes 
and fears, each the hero or the heroine of a Jife 
romance. Could these lives pass, panorama- 
like, before our eyes what a marvelous picture 
should we behold! Some of them would, no 
doubt, be commonplace enough ; but many of 
them would strange “tales unfold,” while in all 
we should see the play of wild passions and ten- 
der emotions—the mysterious working of human 
nature in its higher and lower conditions. 

A motley cargo is this of a thousand souls! 
They are, as I have said, of the ‘‘ genus homo,” 
but of what numerous variety! They have 
searce any thing in common, for there is all the 
difference among them that different climates, 
customs, and religions can produce ;_yet, strange 
to say, before very many years have elapsed a 
generation will spring from this human medley 
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|in which no radical differences will be seen. 
Those composing it will speak the same lan- 
| guage, will have the same general cast of coun- 
| tenance, the same national sympathies and prej- 
udices, and, to a great extent, the same religion ; 
indeed, the very names their ancestors bore will 
be altered so as to suit English speaking lips; 
in a word, it will be a generation of Americans. 
That young lady who is reclining luxuriously in 
the first-class cabin—the daughter of the Hon. 
Ruphus Phinn—who is returning from her Eu- 
ropean tour, is a perfect type of American fe- 
|male beauty; and yet she is only removed by 
| two or three generations from an ancestor—an 
Irish emigrant—who crossed the Atlantic as ig- 
norant and ragged as any now on board. Were 
any one to tell you this, Miss Phinn, you would 
turn away in disgust, or give it an indignant 
| denial. You would be ready to trace an un- 
broken lineal descent from ‘one Hezekiah 
Phynne, who crossed the Atlantic ocean in the 
Mayflower and landed on Plymouth Rock, Anno 
| Domini 1620. Ah, Miss Phinn! you are not 
the first who has thus attempted to ignore 
the poor ancestor to whom you owe your for- 
tune. There is heroism and poetry connected 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, but you think neither 
the one nor the other can be associated with the 
poor Irish emigrant. Methinks if those same 
Pilgrim Fathers could rise from their graves 
they would be rather astonished to find how 
numerous are their descendants, and Swould 
puzzle themselves in vain to account for it by 
the natural laws of increase. No, no, Miss 
Phinn. If a certain parish register, which is 
now mouldering in the old church of Ballyma- 
honey, could be made legible, it would tell how 
that one Patrick O’Finnerty, bricklayer’s labor- 
er, married Bridget O’Connor; and then follow- 
ing up the chain of events, it would be found 
that O’Finnerty went to America and there be- 
came rich and begat Finnerty, who begat Fin- 
ner, who begat Finn, who finally metamorphosed 
the name into Khinn, and thus threw off the 
last vestige of the ‘* ould counthry.” 

The name Shaunegan, whose owner is stand- 
ing there against the smoke-stack enjoying a 
short black pipe, will undergo a similar clipping 
process: Shaunegan is going to Pennsylvania, 
where he will ‘strike ile,” and acquire a for- 
tune. After a time, by reason of the burden 
of riches on its back, the family will gradually 
lighten the onerous Irish name of its superfluous 
letters until, finally, it will assume the truly 
Saxon form of Shaw. 

But, alas! while I have been indulging in 
these reflections the evil that I greatly feared 
has come upon me. The huge steamer rolls 
and pitches like a cock-boat on this rough ocean, 
and causes me to feel all the horrors of sea- 
sickness. Adieu, sea and sky! I must hasten 
down to my bunk, where I know that for three 
or four days I shall be a close prisoner. 

I shall not attempt to describe that period. 
Let not those days be numbered in the years 
of my life. I only know that, as I lay helpless 








in my bunk against the ribs of the vessel, I oft- | 
en wished that the pitiless waves which roared 
within a few inches of my head would burst 
through the iron plates and swallow me up. 
However, upon the fourth day the sickness is 
passed. I rise, wash, eat bread, and am my- 
self again. 

It is yet early morning, and the other occu. | 
pants of the berth are still in their bunks, at | 
least partly so, for the bunks being somewhat | 
short the owners have to hang their legs out- | 
side. As the atmosphere of the cabin is rather 
close I now seek the deck for fresh air. Heay- 
ens, what a spectacle greets my eyes! The | 
sun, more brilliant than ever I had seen it be- | 
fore, like some glorious being instinct with fire, | 
seems to be rising from the ocean, causing the 
waves to sparkle like liquid silver. Nothing 
but sea and sky far as the eye can reach. 

Having enjoyed the scene for some time I 
return to the cabin, where I find the steward 
and his assistants busy distributing the morn- 
ing rations, which consist of hot rolls, butter, 
and coffee; indeed, the whole of the rations—I 
say it to the credit of the Company—are good | 
and abundant. The only thing one craves is a 
little more variety, and this some of the emi- | 
grants have anticipated by bringing with them 
sundry delicacies in the shape of cheese, boiled 
ham, pickles, preserves, etc. Let the fortunate 
possessors of these look to them well and be- 
ware of exposing them to the general gaze, for | 
as sure as they do they will be numbered among 
the things that were. I have a confused idea 
about there being a law of political economy 
according to which the supply of an article is 
regulated by the demand there is for it. It) 
strikes me, however, that were Adam Smith or 
John Stuart Mill in this steerage cabin they | 
would see an exception to that law, though they | 
would, perhaps, argue very learnedly that some 
of the conditions were wanting. Be this as it 
may, I can assure my readers that, while there | 
was quite a brisk demand for fancy bread-stuffs, 
pork-pies, ete., the supply was ridiculously inad- 
equate. However, I suppose the regular laws 
of trade are set aside in the steerage. ‘‘ Appro- 
priation” seems to usurp their place. 

It is positively surprising what skill these em- | 
igrants display in converting tuum into meum. 
Each regards the other’s victuals as common 
property. A ravenous Dutchman having ob- 
served one of his companions with a red her- 
ring on his plate every morning at breakfast | 
was seized with an unconquerable desire to 
share in the delicacy. Being on the watch to 
discover the source of these herrings, he saw | 


IN THE STEERAGE. 


|est in their tones. 


| especially are becoming quite excited. 





than ieieel in the morning, his nostrils were 
greeted with a strong odor of red herring per- 
vading the cabin. Starting up he saw, with 
grief and dismay, his nineteen companions cool- 
ly devouring his treasures. To the Dutchman’s 
credit be it said, he did not forget to reserve 
one for his luckless friend. Pickles, sugar, sand- 
wiches, etc., shared a similar fate whenever their 
incautious possessors left them exposed. Such 
| acts, of course, beget caution, and barter after a 
| time has to take the place of appropriation. In 
this I become quite an adept, and can tell to a 
nicety how many red herrings a jar of pickles 
will bring, or what quantity of cheese is repre- 
sented in a Bologna sausage. 

The occupants of our cabin are two Yankee 


sailors returning from China, three Englishmen, 
| four Irishmen, four Frenchmen, one of whom 
jis an ex-chasseur d’Afrique on his way to the 


gold diggings, and the other three bound with 
their “‘ patron,” in the first-class cabin, for the 
Far West. Besides these there are two Ger- 
mans, a Polish priest on his way to Mexico, a 
Spaniard, two Swedes, anda Dutchman. They 
all seem to be good specimens of their various 
nationalities, as well in their physique as in 
their habits—the French Brobdingnag beneath 
me being, of course, excepted. He might have 


| answered for an Englishman. 


The Yankees are chewing and talking politics. 
The Englishmen are walking backward and for- 
ward in the corridor. The Frenchmen are play- 
ing cards and chattering gayly the while. The 
Germans are lying in bed smoking. Of course 
the Spaniard is sleeping; while the Swede is 
reading the history of Charles the Twelfth, and 
the Dutchman cleaning his tin plates. 

Suddenly the Frenchmen become more earn- 
The ‘‘ patron,” from the 
first-class cabin, and the chasseur d’Afrique 
Some 
difference of opinion has arisen respecting the 
game. The chasseur asserts vehemently that 


| he has won the stakes—a half-franc piece— 


while the ‘‘patron” protests he has not. The 


| chasseur appeals to the other Frenchmen, and 


demands from them a fair verdict. These lat- 
ter evidently think the chasseur has fairly won 
the stakes ; but then the other is their ‘‘ patron,” 
; and they “consequently decline to express an 
| opinion. This rouses the chasseur’s indigna- 


|tion. From assertions he rises to invectives, 
| from invectives to denunciations, and from de- 


nunciations to threats, till at last a perfect storm 
of eloquent indignation bursts from his troubled 


| breast. 


** You will pay me here, or you will pay me 


their owner early one morning stealthily take a) in New York!” he exclaims from time to time, 
package from under his mattress, and having | | with a significant gesture which seems to fore- 
satisfied himself that he was unobserved, care-| bode pistols for two and coffee for one; and 
fully take from it one of the coveted fish. From | then at intervals, with a curl of inexpressible 
that moment their destiny was sealed. ‘That | contempt on his lips, he grinds between his 
same night the Dutchman skillfully abstracted teeth, “‘ Sacré nom de Dieu! pour une misérable 
the package from beneath his sleeping compan- | piéce ‘de cing sous !” 

ion, and the first intimation its owner had of | During all this time the Dutchman, having 
his loss was when, upon waking rather later | ceased cleaning his tins, has been looking upon 
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the exciting scene in comic wonderment. He | 
is confounded at such an energetic display of 
language as that which gushes in torrents from 
the lips of the chasseur. The Irishmen do not 
understand a word of the dispute, but they know 
instinctively that there is a row on the carpet, 
and they move uneasily about while their hands | 
grasp nervously at imaginary shillalahs as though 
they were eager for the fray. The Englishmen 
and Americans also know that the Frenchmen 
are quarreling about something, but can not con- 
ceive it possible for men to talk so long with- 
out coming to blows. They do not understand 
French nature, and are consequently somewhat 
amazed, not to say disgusted, when before many 
minutes have elapsed they see the storm blown 
over as suddenly as it rose, and the late antago- 
nists bowing and smiling a /'aimable. 

** A thousand pardons, Monsieur!” exclaims 
the chasseur; ‘‘I am in despair at having been 
so.rude to Monsieur.” 

‘* My dear friend,” replies the “ patron,” “‘ you 
do yourself wrong, and I shall never forgive my- 
self, my excellent—” 

‘* Let us forget, let us forget, embrassons !” 

And embrace they do to the intense surprise 
of the Dutchman, and finally the patron sends 
for half-a-dozen bottles of biére anglaise, and so 
the dispute terminates. 

Not so happily is the difficulty of one of the 
Irishmen arranged. Since the day of sailing 
he has managed to sustain his spirits by the aid 
of a big bottle of whisky; but he has been too 
generous in distributing it to his friends, of whom 
he counts nineteen in the cabin. The conse- 
quence is, that the whisky has at length become 
exhausted, and Pat's natural and factitious spir- 
its vanish at one and the same time. ‘The 
American can talk, chew, and read, the English- 
man can walk about, the Frenchman can play 
cards, the Spaniard can sleep; but the unfor- 
tunate Irishman—what is he to do? Now that 
his whisky is done he has nothing to fall back | 
upon. He would willingly extemporize a small 
Donnybrook and have a free fight, but no one 
seems inclined that way, not even his country- 
men. No one wiil tread on the tails of his coat. 
He becomes quite gloomy and low-spirited, and 
is just about to take to his bed, when, in sheer 
desperation, he makes a vigorous onslaught on 
the taller of the two Yankees. The too pugna- 
cious Irishman is, however, soon overpowered | 
by the object of his attack, and after being near- 
ly. throttled in the encounter is delivered into 
the hands of the Philistines—the steward and 
his boys—who very unceremoniously drag Pat 
from the scene of his exploits. Where they 
take him to I can not say; suffice it that we 
saw no more of him till the following day, when 
he reappeared in the cabin a wiser and a sadder 
man. 

We have now been twelve days at sea, and 
the time begins to hang heavy on our hands, 
and we are looking impatiently for land. The 
time drags along. The chief events of the| 
day are breakfast, dinner, and supper—events | 





| dering it difficult for him to do so. 


which the Frenchmen, at least, do not forget 
to celebrate. The Shadow beneath me ap- 
pears to have the appetite of an elephant. He 
rarely leaves his bunk, his too solid flesh ren- 
There he 
lies, firmly wedged in his bunk. No sooner, 
however, does the steward make his appear- 
ance than from the bunk in question issues 
a hoarse cry of ‘‘ De la soupe! Encore de la 
soupe !”’ 

**T'm blest if you wouldn’t eat Napoleon Bo- 
naparte!” exclaims the steward, as he replen- 
ishes the Shadow’s bowl for the fourth or fifth 
time. 

“Oui, oui, Monsieur,” replies the other; “ merci 
bic a? 

I shall not weary the reader by enlarging upon 
the remaining portion of the passage; suffice it 
that our impatient watching for land was at 
length rewarded. On the thirteenth day th 
shores of the New World, shadowy and indis- 
tinct at first, but gradually assuming form and 
shape, met our view. Never shall I forget the 
emotions I experienced when gazing for the 
first time upon the land where was being enact- 
ed the mightiest drama of modern times. <A 
few hours afterward, unknowing and unknown, 
I stepped upon the shore and mingled with the 
crowd. 


OOLIE. 
L 


QUIET summer in the country! How 
charming it will be for an idle bachelor 


A 


like myself, with no care to engross him, no 
taste for the usual round of watering-place and 
mountain and sea-shore, thoroughly tired of 
flirtation and fashion, yet sadly in need of rest! 
I can imagine nothing more delightful than to 
spend the hot months at Greyrock with my ten- 


ants. My agent writes me that the fences are 
out of repair, and a new bridge is sadly needed 
over Cress-kill, and that will give me quite 
amusement enough to superintend in an idle, 
dreamy way. 

Thinking thus, I packed my trunk, arranged 
with my landlady, visited my lawyer, and bid 
good-by to the city for the summer, and by boat 
car, and stage found myself one June after- 
noon on the little porch of the modest but ram- 
bling house that was mine by inheritance. The 
honey-suckle grew thickly over the porch, shak- 
ing its sweet-scented pennons close by my cheek, 
the locust blossoms were swinging their censers 
high up under the trees; the grasshoppers and 
crickets were noisy in the grass. Away off to- 
ward the west a gleam of Cress-kill shone clear, 
while to the north rose the great rock that gave 
the farm its name. I had time to notice all 
this before the door was opened by my new ten- 
ant, John Austin. 

He was a spare, elderly man, with clear blue 
eyes and a scanty crop of brown hair, curling 
and thickly sprinkled with gray. His clothes 
were poor but very clean, and his linen was as 





‘ OOLIE. 


white as snow. He had a look of settled sad- 
ness about the firm mouth, and the lines in his 
forehead were deep and many. 

All this I saw as I sat talking with him in the 
little parlor, after we had groped our way in 
and he had succeeded in opening one of the 
wooden shutters in spite of a rebellious rose- 
bush that stoutly maintained its right to reign 
undisturbed, revenging itself by flinging in a 
shower of drifting petals on the clean striped 
carpet. 

‘* You have no family, I believe, Mr. Al- 
Jan?” I said, by way of conversation. 


‘* Yes, Sir, I have one little girl—and—I had 


a son. 

He stopped, and going to the high and nar- 
row mantle-piece, took down a faded daguerreo- 
type of a little boy, with very smooth hair and 
conscious face. ‘That has his look, Sir; but 
he was grown up when we lost him.” He took 
the little battered case in his hard hands, and 
fumbling with the fastening, he replaced it on 
the shelf, and turned his head away. 

I foun’ ‘© had touched a painful subject, so 
hastened to make inquiry in regard to accom- 
modations for the time of my sojourn. 

‘“We are very plain folks, Sir, and don’t 
know much about cooking for city people, and 
maybe you wouldn’t be suited. My wife isn’t 
always able to be about.” Here he stopped, and 
the troubled look came down on his face; ‘* but 
I'll ask Oolie, Sir.”” Stepping to the door he 
called, ‘‘ Oolie! Oolie!” 

There was no answer, so he stepped through 
the hall, and at the back-door repeated the call, 
leaving me to marvel greatly whether the own- 
er of the strange name were a fossil or some un- 
known form of humanity. Apparently he, she, 
or it, answered, and a colloquy ensued, of which 
I only heard Mr. Austin’s steady tones. 

Presently he returned, and, standing with one 
hand on his side and the other resting on the 
chair, he said, ‘* Oolie thinks we can manage it, 
Sir, if the large north room would do for you. 
It has a pretty look-out, you know, toward the 
Rock and the Kill. Oolie and I will try our 
best to make you comfortable.” 

So it was settled that I should be their lodger 
for a season. Asking me to remain there a few 
moments he shut me up in the old parlor, and I 
heard footsteps flying about overhead. 


room, the square-angled sofa, the high mantle- 
piece, and its array of solemn trifles—silver 
candlesticks and china vases—glanced at the 
books on the table, and was puzzled to find a 
volume of Mrs. Browning’s and Motley’s Dutch 


Republic in company with the Lady's Wreath | 


for 1838, the Documentary History of New 


York, at least three volumes of that trifling | 
work, and that cheerful poem Young’s Night | 


Thoughts. There was a bit of ruffle in a little 
work-basket, and a tiny thimble, which I sup- 


posed might belong to ‘‘the little girl.” I hoped | 


to find this same child a very agreeable com- 
panion. So I did, 


I looked | 
at the quaint chairs set regularly about the | 


II. 


Now that I am fairly installed in my new 
home I intend to write a journal. I tried that 
once, and at the end of the month I found that, 
instead of writing my thoughts, I had only kept 
an account of the weather. Then I went to the 
other extreme and wrote myself into the belief 
that I had some deep trouble—I didn’t know 
exactly what—and that I was dying of heart- 
disease. Now I am just going to write what- 
ever I see or hear or do or feel. 

I have a charming old chintz chair in the 
corner by the window, where I can look straight 
into a robin's nest and catch glimpses now and 
then of the distant hills. By the window at 
the back of the room is my writing and study 
table, for I intend to study German in earnest. 
This window looks out on the stretch of meadow 
back of the house, the lane, the granary, and 
close by the back-door, where shining pans and 
turned-up pails are ranged for drying. I hayen’t 
found out who Oolie is yet. Some Dutch maid 
of all work, I suppose. 

June 10. 

I was wondering what I should put in my 
journal, after I had indulged in a long reverie 
by the apple-tree window, and concluded to 
write about the interesting bird family I had 
adopted, and sat down by the window for that 
purpose. And then I saw her, and I didn’t care 
to write about the birds. Two days had passed 
very nicely. Mrs. Austin was a pale, wan-faced 
woman, with great eyes and a quantity-of black 
hair, hardly tinged with gray, coiled at the back 
| of a well-shaped head, A strange-looking wo- 
man, wild yet touchingly sad. She spoke very 
little, and then in a hurried, nervous way, while 
her hand shook the cup which she handed me 
until it rattled. She had a glancing, fearful 
look, and seemed ill at ease. Nervous, I sup- 
pose, as that is the solution of all puzzling mat- 
ters in regard to women. 

‘*T haven't seen your little girl yet,” I re- 
marked, at breakfast-time. 
| «No, Sir; she was quite busy this morning.” 
| ‘Ah, does she go to school ?” 

‘Oh no, Sir. She went last year to the 
| boarding-school, but she is to stay home this 
summer, Education is very expensive.” 

And he sighed as he ran from the table. I 
came to my room and indulged in that long two- 
hours’ reverie I mentioned, ere I adjourned to 
the window overlooking the yard at the back 
of the house. Under the cherry-trees was an 
ironing-table, a basket with clothes, and a char- 
coal-furnace for heating the irons. Leaning 
back against the tree stood a young girl about 
sixteen fanning her heated face with her sun- 
bonnet. She was slender, and wore a clean but 
faded calico that yet looked comely fitted to such 
a rounded shape. Her hair was thrown back 
from her face and held by a net over its rebel- 
lious waves. Her lips and cheeks were crim- 
son, and the low brow was just wrinkled by a 


| 


| contraction of pain or annoyance that deepened 
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as Mrs. Austin’s voice called shrilly and in ex- 
cited tones, 

**Qolie, Oolie!” 

*¢ Yes, mother.” 

And the little hand dashed off a tear as she 
answered the summons. Then I heard queru- 
lous complaining and entreaty until the girl 
came out again and resumed her work. 

This, then, was ‘‘ Oolie’—this beautiful girl 
so poorly clad, so overtasked, was the little 
daughter John Austin had spoken of. It was 
clear now; they had no servant, and this poor 
child was struggling with hard work, with pov- 
erty, and, worse than all, with pride. She bent 
over her task, and as she took up a hot iron in 
her slender hand and held it near her cheek to 
test its warmth, a great tear rolled hissing over it. 

Presently John Austin came toiling up the 
lane, and it was beautiful to see the look of ten- 
derness steal over her face as she looked at his 
weary gait and bowed head. I did not hear 
what she said to him, but he looked proud and 
happy, and was just turning away when Oolie 
calied, softly, 

“ Father!” 

I judged she asked for something to buy a new 
dress as she pointed to the miserable one she 
wore, saying, ‘‘Only a plain calico, father ;” 
and pushed her hair back with a timid gesture. 
The old, tattered pocket-book that John Austin 
took out I shall never forget, nor the small store 
from which he took a bill, putting it in the girl's 
hand, saying all the while, 


“Yes, yes, little girl, you must have a new 
frock—you have waited a long while for it; a| she said she could drive, and I left the rein in 


good girl, my little Oolie. I wish father could 
hire help and dress you like a lady. Poor Oolie!” 

And he laid his hand a moment on her head. 
Neither noticed that there fell a slip of printed 
paper from the pocket-book just where they had 
been standing. 

Unwilling that they should know that I had 
heard their conversation, yet fearful that the 
paper might be of consequence, I was yet unde- 
cided whether to call their attention to it or no, 
when Mrs. Austin came out with a pan in her 
hand, and turning toward the row of currant 
bushes at the top of the garden, passed the spot 
where the paper lay. She stooped to pick it up, 
and then rose such a wild scream as I had never 
heard before. Oolie rushed to her side and tried 
to soothe her with gentle words and caresses, 
but she walked swiftly past her into the house, 
clenching the paper in her hand. 
while I write I hear the faint sounds of her 
voice muttering and incoherent, can even hear 
a word or two of entreaty and of denial in 
Oolie’s clear sweet tones. 

You are cruel, Oolie, when you can give 
me peace and rest. You don’t know what sor- 
row is.” 

“Oh, mother dear, I can not, I must not, for 
your dear sake I must not ;” and then the tones 


are too low to distinguish any thing further un- 


til I hear Oolie say, ‘‘ This once, mother; I'll go 
to-morrow.” And after that the house is still ; 


And now 


(I hear John Austin’s heavy step go to and fro 
| on the gravel-walk for two long hours, and then 
| the girl’s light step is falling there too. 
What is the sorrow of this household? What 
shadow is in the depth of Oolie’s great solemn, 
| beautiful eyes? What trouble bows this strong 

man so? Will I ever know? 

June 11. 

| I have been to the village to-day to make ar- 
|} rangements with the lumber merchant for tim- 
| ber and hands to lay the bridge. Farmer Aus- 
| tin has a sober old horse and a box-wagon which 
}are at my service. Breakfast passed without 
}any allusion to the scene of the last evening, 
| but Mrs. Austin was absent. Oolie was very, 
| very pale, and John Austin ate but sparely of 
(the breakfast before him. After breakfast he 
asked me if I would object to allowing Oolie to 
ride to town with me, as it was rather warm to 
walk to and fro. 

Of course I was glad to have the girl’s com- 
pany, and we jogged on as though we had been 
friends all our life. She was very shy and very 
much afraid of me, and sat with her head half 
turned away, so I could not help seeing the 
pretty outline from the low fair forehead and 
| sweeping lashes to the dimpled chin, nor fail to 
|note how the brown gold of her hair shone 
| through the meshes of her net. I don’t think 
| she looked at me three times in all the three- 
mile journey, but she told me of her school and 

her studies; what books she liked; where the 
| great ferns grew wildest on Greyrock, and the 
| fringed gentian in the meadow lot. And then 





| the little hands for a long mile. 

It was a pleasant journey, but I don’t quite 
know why she should be talking so earnestly to 
| that tall druggist clerk when I stopped for her 
in the village. Her face was flushed, and she 
was speaking low but rapidly as I came up. 
She only said good-by to him as we came away ; 
but I glanced over my shoulder to see him lean- 
ing his head on his hand looking after her with 
a strangely pitying gaze. 

She looked up at me and said, ‘‘I am ready, 
| Sir,” and so we passed out. I had expected to 
| find her with the new dress purchased which she 
had asked for, but saw no bundle, nor did she 
seem to think of any. Mrs. Austin stood in 
the doorway at our return, with a large shawl 
wrapped about her as though she had been wait- 
ing a long time. I heard her whisper eagerly, 
‘Did you see him ?” and I heard Oolie answer, 
with an accent of utter weariness, “‘ Yes, mother,” 
and then pass in the house. 

And so the tea-hour passed and the stars 
came out and all the house was still, leaving 
me seated at the window full of pity for this 
young girl so shy and yet so frank, with this 
| strange burden of sorrow and care that makes 
| her old and grave. 1 almost wonder if she can 
be gay, or sing little songs, or laugh merrily as 

other girls do. She is very beautiful too; a 
| genuine wild flower in this spot. 
| I who have seen so much of the world, am so 
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much older and wiser in its ways, must try to| Sadly neglected he has been, and wofully igno- 
help and cheer this little giri, and perhaps can| rant of even the simple lore of four-year-old 
do her good. I hope I should do the same if | childhood. 

she were ugly and passé; I don’t know. “* Jake,” said I, as we walked under the ap- 

Pshaw! she is only a child, and I intend to/ ple-trees last Sunday —‘ Jake, do you know 
treat her in a kind, fatherly way, and so win | what you are made for ?” 
her confidence. Her fine mind should not be} ‘Yes, Sir,” was the prompt answer as he 
allowed to run riot or to rust out. T’ll— switched off a clover-head with a stick, ‘‘ made 

June 30. | fur to work.” 

I feel somewhat happier than I did two weeks} It took me some time to recover my gravity, 
ago, for I have carried out my plan; and, un-| and then I thought I would try and recall some 
like men in general, I do dearly love to have | Sunday-school rhymes for his benefit. 
my ownway. I made a lame pretense of being “Jake, now I want to teach a verse called 
very anxious to aid the daughter of an old col-| Happy Land.” 
ored servant once in our family—a widow with **Oh, massa, I know dat.” 
one child. ‘Then I made another pretense of ‘You do? Well, let’s hear it, then.” 
being very anxious to have my washing done in} So he struck an attitude and commenced in a 
the house, and by this woman. So after some} very high key, ‘‘ Hail Columby, happy land,” 
little difficulty I was allowed to engage black| and looked at me for approval. I bent my 
Nancy ostensibly as my servant, to receive wages | head to hide a smile, and Jake added, triumph- 
from me, but in reality to do the work of the| antly, ‘‘I know ‘nuther one, shall I say it?” 
household. How happy I felt when I saw those | and without waiting for my answer, went on. 
strong tawny arms lifting the heavy burdens that | ‘‘ My kingdom fur a hoss—my kingdom fur a 
Oolie shall bear no more if I can help it! Not} hoss.” 
that I feel any special interest in her, except for} Jake had finished his list of acquirements, 
her youth so clouded by circumstances...... and trotted off, saying, ‘‘ Dat’s all I know;” 

I am going to give her German lessons—in- | leaving me sadly puzzled to dispose of this new 
deed have made a good commencement. Light | responsibility that had come to me unsought. 
labor with such a pupil. I called her Miss Oolie | Of course I must try and teach him something 
at first, but she gravely told me her name was | of all he ought to know, so he and I are great 
Olive—that an aunt of her father’s from England | friends: I have promised him to raise a great 

gave her the title. She pronounced her words | kite to-morrow. Oolie has been helping me 
vanietner th and seeing my big eyes, ‘‘ When [| build one to-day, and promises to see the rais- 
was a baby,” she said, “I looked like a little | ing just after we finish our German lesson. The 
owlet, and brother Launt thought it was very | child has very pretty hands. So here I am as 
fanny to call me ‘owlet,’ and so it came to| busyasIwasintown. A bridge to build, fences 
‘Oolie,’ and now every one knows my name, | to be laid, a little contraband to civilize, and a 
Launt always called me so.” fair young girl as pupil in German. I shall 

My scholar was sitting on the porch when she | have no lack of employment. 
told me this, flushing up crimson all the while. Oolie has a fine voice and sings in the village 

“And your brother, Miss Oolie—have you| church every Sunday. The druggist’s clerk 
lost him ?” whom I saw in town is the basso of the choir, 

A shadow came over her face, and she did not | and seems to feel it incumbent upon him to ac- 
answer at first, then spoke a little huskily. company the girl home. He is rather good- 

“Yes, we lost him,” and hurried to ask a| looking; but I think T had better go to the 
question in the lesson then in progress. choir meetings myself to bring her home, as 

I am trying to make this girl’s life a little | she might take a fancy to this Mr. Lee, and she 
brighter, to chase away whatever of gloom there | is quite too young to be thinking of these things 
is in her lot. Sometimes I think I have suc-| —quite too young. Not that I am so very old 
ceeded, but again I find myself quite baffled. | either, twenty-six—that would not sound old in 
She makes no complaint and gives no confi-| speaking of any one else. I suppose that it 
dence, but now and then a grateful word lets| seems very old to Oolie. I can not but feel the 
me know that she sees my wish and object. I} novelty of the sensation of having a grateful 
fancy her mother must be a source of great sor- heart express itself in spite of pride. When I 
row in some way to me unknown. I have never | sent a strong man to take John Austin’s place 
learned any thing of the incident of the paper | that hot day in the field, making him believe 
which seemed to hold such sorrowful tidings for | that I wanted him to look over some plans and 
Mrs. Austin; but I fancy that it might have | drawings with me, it was very beautiful to see 
been a notice of her son’s death, and this act- | the great eyes flash their gratitude. But then, 
ing on a morbid nature probably produced the | when I spoke a single word in reference to Mr. 
result I had seen. | Lee, she drew herself up so proudly, and grew 

lil. | solemn and distant till I thought of the little 

A new element has enter+d into our house- | owlet resemblance myself. 
hold in the person of little Jake—Nancy’s child, July 10. 
about four years old, with hair that is almost | A whole fortnight has passed without a rec- 
wool yet fails in respect of kinkiness and color, | ord, at least on paper, Let me see what was 
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the last entry in this ledger of joys and sorrows. 
Oh, I remember—we were to raise the kite— 
Jake and Oolie and I. 

The kite-raising was put off. It happened in 
this wise: In pursuance of my fatherly plan I 
went to the choir meeting with Oolie, though it 
pained me somewhat to fancy that she did not 
care for my society. When the singing was 
over Mr. Lee, a boy of only twenty summers, 
stepped up to her side and offered his escort 
homeward, being ignorant probably that I came 
in that capacity. She stepped a pace aside with 
him and interchanged whispers, and I distinctly 
heard her say, ‘‘ For mother’s sake, Arthur.” 
She came close to me, and walked gravely beside 
me a while. I did not offer her my arm, and 
was in a savage mood. So we walked a while 
in silence. : 

** Miss Oolie’—I had made up my mind to 
lecture my pupil—‘‘ Miss Oolie, permit me to 
ask you if Mr. Lee’s addresses are sanctioned 
by your parents ?” 

The girl stopped a moment in mute astonish- 
ment, and walked swiftly on without an answer. 
I repeated the question, and attempted to draw 
her hand within my arm. 

**Mr. Owen”—and the eyes flashed in the 
moonlight like gems—‘‘ permit me to ask you 
what right you have to ask the question? For 
your great kindness to me and mine I am most 
truly grateful; but you forget yourself when you 
speak as now.” 

She spoke not another word, but drawing her 
little figure up, walked straight up the little 
gravel-walk, past the shadow of the porch, where 
I intended to apologize, on and up to her room 
out of sight. 

When we met the next day she was studi- 
ously polite, but made an excuse to avoid her 
lesson. I felt guilty and miserable, trying in 
various ways to atone for my misconduct, I 
gathered the most charming bouquet I could 
find and left beside her hat in the hall, and she 
left it to wither there. J bought confectionery, 
and was obliged to give it to Jake. 

Jake and I are great friends, and between 
that and the bridge building I manage to amuse 
myself; but I can not disguise from myself that 
I was sorely troubled by the little owlet’s cool 
disdain. I know that she is only a pretty 
country girl, whose frown should be no terror to 
me. I know that I am no love-sick boy, to 
break my heart about it; but I know better still 
that I had no right to speak as I did. If this 
Arthur Lee loves her, and she cares for him, 
why, it is no business of mine. I am only a—a 
friend, who cares for her very very much as the 
fairest and purest flower that ever bloomed. I 
would fain apologize, but she gives me no 
chance. I wonder if she will come out to help 
us with the kite to-morrow. Jake is to ask her. 
She would be sure to say no to me. 


August 6. 

We flew that kite. 
ago, though, since then. Shall I ever forget it? 
The cool, fresh breath of the morning that ris- 


| intervals, and she is as cool as ever. 
It seems a long while | 
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ing swept over the tree-tops like an autump 
wind, and drove the flying clouds above, whi); 
their shadows flitted over grain-field and meadoy 
below. Shall I forget the tangled string tha: 
neither Jake nor I could untie, and which Oolie’s 
little hands released so deftly? Nor how sh: 
drew those hands away when I tried to detaiy 
her to speak one word of remorseful acknow] 
edgment, and so left Jake and I alone to wan 
der off up the great rock which on this side ros: 
steadily, but shelved straight down, rough and 
jagged, on the other, over the deepest run of 
wayward Cress-kill? How the kite caught the 
wind, and, sailing out and up, pulled tightly on 
the string, while Jake was in an ecstasy of de- 
light over its gambols, and even I felt all a boy’s 
enthusiasm over the successful flight? Oolie 
was nowhere in sight. Up went the kite higher 
and higher, and, following its motions, I stepped 
back nearer and nearer the fringe of bushes at 
the summit of Greyrock, while Jake’s shout of 
triumph rent the air. 

Then I remember nothing more until I be- 
came conscious of a dull pain in my left arm, 
and half opening my eyes found myself beneath 
the ledge of rocks from whence I had undoubt- 
edly fallen. Ah! but I bore the pain bravely, 
and gave no word of returning life; for I saw 
my little owlet, with her face buried in her hands, 
not far away. I shut my teeth to prevent a 
groan or quickened breath, for I heard her foot- 
step come nearer, Then she tried to raise m 
up, but the broad shoulders belonging to six feet 
of humanity were quite too much for her; so sh 
folded the shawl she wore and laid it under my 
head. Still I didn’t move. It was worth som 
suffering to have those hands passing lightly ove: 
my hair, or laid tenderly enough now en mine. 
Five minutes more, and I did not move. Then 
there came down the softest little kiss on my fore- 
head that ever blessed a dreaming man in love. 

When I say that I kept my eyes shut after 
that I announce a feat of heroism unparalleled. 
I heard her retreating footstep, and her clear 
voice calling over the hill, « Quick! quicker, 
father! He does not open his eyes at all. Send 
Susan for Dr. Mills.” I thought I might as 
well indulge in a groan or two now, for the pain 
was very great, and I was suffering acutely, as 
I supposed, with a dislocated shoulder. Mr. 
Austin and one of the farm-hands, summoned 
by Jake’s report, assisted me home to the house, 
where I did not wait long for Dr. Mills’s skill- 
ful care. A man of about my own age, with 
Saxon hair and eye and deep-tened voice, I 
found Dr. Mills at once a skillful practitioner 
and an agreeable companion. He was about to 
leave soon after for a year’s service in the hos- 
pitals, both for the benefit of himself and suf- 
fering men. 

And this is why no entry stands upon mj 
journal until to-day. I only see Oolie at rare 
She does 


not know—the little owlet—that I hold the mem- 
ory of that fluttering kiss. But why can I not lure 
her to my side again? Mrs, Austin seems more 
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melancholy and retired than ever, but is most | 


undoubtedly anxious that I should care for Oolie, 
and perhaps this acting on her sensitive nature 
makes an involuntary revolt. I hear a troubled 
remonstrance now and then, and afterward my 
darling child is pale and sorrowful for days. 
If I dared I would ask her to try to like an old 
bachelor ever so little, and give him the right to 
take the little owlet to a cozy nest of his own 
planning. 

But all the while I have been lying here she 
has come and gone unheeded, and more than 


once I have heard the heavy tones of Arthur | 


Lee’s voice as he said good-night by the gate. 
I must not write more, for I am feverish, and 
Dr. Mills forbids excitement. 

August 19. 

Am I dreaming, or is it truly so? It seems 
like a dream that, away off by Cress-kill, on the 
very spot where I fell not long ago, I found my 
pupil, with pale face and eyes dim with tears— 
that, kneeling by her side, I asked for the right 
to woo and win, and, unrebuked, held Oolie to 
my heart. 
eyes just glancing up to mine have spoken our 
betrothal. Pray God I may make her happy. 

August 30, 

Strange, dear, bewildering Oolie! Can I ever 
understand you, with your saddened moods and 
troubled brow? I fear—nay, sometimes I really 
think—that her mother has urged her to accept 
my addresses, knowing that I would be what 
the world calls a good match. I know that 
Oolie is happiest and brightest when her old 
father looks so well pleased to see us together. 
But still I cling to the memory of. that kiss, so 
lightly and tenderly bestowed. I am sure I 
know her too well to think that, even for their 
sakes, she would give her hand without her 
heart. 

To-night she pleaded a headache, and left 
me to seek my room and tell my patient journal 
all my thoughts. And so, with a shaded schol- 
ar’s lamp throwing its circle of light around my 
pen and page, while the rest of the room is flood- 
ed with moonlight, I dream and write altern- 
ately. 

But what is that figure doing there by the 
garden gate? A man stands waiting just with- 
in the shadow. But see! a girl’s light figure 
moves out from the side doorway and joins him. 
A strange calmness comes over me, although I 
see in the clear moonlight that it is Oolie. They 
walk off down the old garden path, and I can 


not turn my eyes or ears away if I would. Now | 


she speaks brokenly, and I even hear her say, 
‘It is a living death,” and they pass on. Ido 


not hear Arthur Lee’s words, deep and full- | 


toned as they are. 
false lips, that— 

They are parting. ‘‘’Tis the very last time. 
I hear it distinctly in those musical accents that 
have come to be so dear. And this then is the 
end of the bright midsummer dream. False 
and fair, she is lost to me forever. 

A few written words to release her from the 


I only hear those sweet, 


” 


It is even so, and the great solemn 


weary vow that makes this ‘‘living death” to 
her; a straightforward letter to John Austin 
explaining as well as I may the unfortunate po- 
sition in which I find myself; a few business 
arrangements ; a check sufficient to cover all 
expenses connected with my stay and forward- 
ing my effects; a hasty tossing of garments into 
my trunks, and with the midnight moon low 
toward the west I bid adieu to Greyrock forever. 
| **Oolie, dear, false angel, good-by !” 
iY. 

‘* Dr. Mills, by all that is skillful! I thought 
I knew that Saxon head as I saw it by the dim 
| light of the swinging lamp last night.” 
| Ay, ay, Dr. Mills at your service,” and a 
| hearty grasp of the hand told how unforgotten 

had been the incident of two years since when 

|a broken arm was righted by his skill. To- 
night we meet again on board the transport that 
brings our poor boys home from Andersonville. 
I need say no more than that to tell of the long 
lines of wan and haggard faces, of the gleaming, 
hungry eyes, the shrunken limbs, and broken 
spirits. 

Small skill had I except such help as strong 
hands and a willing heart could give ; but such 

|as it was this had been my work for the past 
| eighteen months. It was good for me to be 
busy, and so put out of mind the troubled past. 
I had left all business matters with my lawyer, 
and had heard nothing whatever from Greyrock 
since that shining August night when I walked 
to the station, and was miles away before the 
dawning. I suppose she is Mrs. Lee by this 
|time. Ah, well! 

| «*Guy Owen! here, if you please. Hold this 
man still until I can prepare the broth properly. 
| He is raving with fever, and will kill himself if 
| he is left alone.” So I came at Dr. Mills’s bid- 
|ding, and clasped the poor thin arms in my 
| grasp, speaking steadily all the while to the 
wretched creature I held. The soup was gulped 
| down at a swallow, and it was hard to deny him 
|} more, but Dr, Mills was imperative. At last, 
muttering, he dropped to sleep, and an hour 
after I walked with the Doctor on the narrow 
| Space upon the upper deck. He stopped mid- 
| way, and knocking the ashes off his cigar, said 

1e, 

‘** That fellow’s face is familiar to me in spite 
of his fearful emaciation. I have seen it some- 
where—strange—strange ;” and we resumed our 

| walk. 

All at once he grasped my arm—‘“‘ Guy 
| Owen, as sure as you are a living man that is 
| Launt Austin !” 
| **Launt Austin? Why, I thought he was 
| dead!” said I, breathlessly. 

‘*No; he ran away and enlisted, and that 
| made all the trouble. I suppose you know”— 
he continued, hesitatingly—‘‘ you know about 
| Mrs. Austin ?” 

| ‘*No, I know nothing, except that they were 
|@ most incomprehensible family altogether,” 
said I, somewhat bitterly, 


| 
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‘¢Oh, the sorrows that we doctors can not 
help knowing, which are safe from all the world 
besides! The bitter struggle of that poor Oolie’s 
life has been enough to bow a strong man down. 
I wonder how it is now with her, poor child!” 

**Tell me, for I am Bewildered. What do 
you mean ?” I spoke, at last. 

‘*Mean? Why, I mean that four years ago 
Launt Austin ran away, and was never heard 
of until his name was published in a list of 
bounty-jumpers, which some one was rough 
enough to send to his father, and which, no 
doubt, was false. It almost broke his heart, 
but he did not tell his wife. She was bad enough 
without that; but she found it out somehow, 
and now she is hopelessly given up to the hab- 

** What habit ?” 

‘“*Why, opium. She commenced by quiet- 
ing her nerves, broken down by Launt’s deser- 
tion. Many and many a time have I seen that 
poor girl on her knees begging her mother to 
give it up, when she had periled her life by an 
extra dose. And then the wretched woman 
would promise, and try to keep her word until 
the demon power grew strong again, and by 
threats of self-destruction, or appeals to Oolie’s 
tenderness, she would wring from her a prom- 
ise to give her rest and peace in the old farm.” 

**You could surely see how sad the child 
was, and what a hopeless look had gathered on 
John Austin’s face?” he went on. 

**Can this be so?” And I rubbed my fore- 
head, to make sure that I was sane and wide 
awake. 

** Ay, Guy Owen; were your eyes tight shut 
that you could not see it? Arthur Lee’’—I 
shivered a little at the name—*‘ Arthur Lee has 
told me pitiful stories enough of the girl’s slen- 
der store of pocket-money going through his 
hands in exchange for the dreadful drug; of her 
waiting for him on the way, when, worn out, she 
had yielded to her mother’s prayers once more ; 
and her bitter tears, always saying to him, ‘Don’t 
let father know.’ And so this poor child has 
passed these weary years since Launt took him- 
self off. I heard all this through Arthur. I 
suppose you know he will be my brother one of 
these days. Sister Mary has been engaged to 
him ever since she left school.” 

I could not speak. The air seemed to grow 





bright around me. The transport and its weary | 
freight; the rocking, ceaseless waves; the crouch- | 
ing forms about me passed away; and I was | 
again by the side of Cress-kill with a wounded | 
arm, and Oolie—dear, sorrowful, lost Oolie—was | 
by my side. 

‘* What's the matter, Guy?” said the steady 
voice of my friend. ‘‘ Your cigar is out, and | 
your blanket is streaming out like a flag. Have 
you turned clean daft ?” 

‘TI believe I have. Tell me, if you can, what | 
I must do. See if you can prescribe for a man 
who has been a stupid fool.” 

**Common disorder, my friend; very com- | 
mon. Don’t often prescribe for it, but I'll try.” 


Vv. 

It was a bright June day when a carriage 
might have been seen on the old Greyrock turn- 
pike, traveling slowly ; for, propped up with pil. 
lows and shawls, was all that was left of Launt 
Austin. A pitiful smile gathered on his face as 
we came in sight of the great rock that could 
be seen for miles away. I sat beside him al- 
most as trembling as himself, for memories came 
crowding thick and fast. 

Dr. Mills had traveled on horseback, and now 
galloped on ahead to break the tidings to the un- 
conscious family. Launt worked his thin fin- 
gers together nervously, and looked wistfully at 
me as he said, ‘‘ Do you think they will be glad 
to see me? I’m ’most afraid—I’ve made such 
lots of trouble.” 

Dr. Mills must have traveled fast, for see, 
here are troops of villagers, and here are stout 
farmers with hard hands outstretched, and husky 
voices that try to say, ‘‘ How dy’do?” and fail 
because of the pity that has sent a great lump 
in their throats which no gulping will remove. 
And the old flag that has done service for many 
a Fourth of July is brought from somewhere, 
and is borne ahead by the constable, who claimed 
and kept that right. From the cottages women’s 
faces shine pitying and earnest on the pale boy 
who had come home again. Past the wood and 
over the bridge, and so around the road, comes 
the cavaleade. Past the garden and the lilac. 
bush. The double gate was thrown wide open, 
and beside it stood the old man, his white head 
bent down, his lips moving, yet with no sound. 
Plenty of hands lifted the weak man from his 
carriage, and he staggered on with help, but 
stopped one moment by the old man’s side, look- 
ing wistfully with his hollow eyes. 

John Austin lifted his clear eyes to the sky, and 
his lips were white while his hands lay a mo- 
ment on the lad’s head: ‘* Bless thee, my son. 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee!” As cney 
neared the house where his mother waited 
Launt turned about: ‘‘ Fall back, boys. No- 
body but father,” and so leaning on the old 
man’s arm, faint and weak enough he yet up- 
held him on his father’s shoulder until within 
the doorway the lookers-on saw a tall and pallid 
woman take him to her breast, while one thin 
hand of the soldier rested on a head of golden 
brown beside him. 

‘* Three cheers for Launt Austin!” and three 
times three rung through the air, while Susan 
swung her turban, shouting “Glory, Hallelujah!” 
and Jake contributed whoops and yells of differ- 
ent kinds. Then the school-house bell was rung, 
and Launt, sitting with his mother’s hand in his, 
and those dear eyes of Oolie looking so lovingly 
on him, stirred a little from his pillows, and with 
his smile so ghastly still, he said, ‘*I guess the 
folks are glad to see me. You see, mother, 
if I live’—and here he held up the transparent 
hand to the light—‘ if Ilive, I mean to be a bet- 
ter son to you and father. I thought about you 
I tell you, and I thought about meetin’, and the 





SEEING 
Bible, cm hon Oolie and I oad to say our 
prayers together. Yes, I thought about all these 
things, but I was so awfal hungry most of the | 
time that I couldn’t think.” 

What vow went up from his mother’s heart I 
know not, but I can guess. Whatever it was 
remained unbroken for the short life left her. 
Launt rallied a while, but help had come too late, 
and one October day we laid him in the little | 
church-yard. Before the snow of December | 
fell his mother lay at rest beside him. And | 
then in the glad New-Year I took my little owlet | 
to my heart. 

The clouds had passed and left the shining 
sky. I make my home at Greyrock now; but 
would you believe that Oolie still denies that she 


kissed me when I lay helpless? She says she | 
Dr. Mills | 


wouldn’t take advantage of any one. 
is going on his old round of duty, and Arthur 
Lee is married to his sister Mary. 
grows bent andold. Already the snow ison the 
mountain lighted from beyond, but the peace 
that passeth understanding abides upon him for 
evermore. 





SEEING NAPLES. 


EE Naples and die” had like to have been | 
transformed, on the occasion of our first 
entrance of the city, from a gratefully compli- 
mentary proverb into an awful prophecy of our 
own demise. No sooner had we (consisting of 
three divines and the dragon) emerged from the 
evening train from Rome, and shown.our un- 
fortunate heads outside the station, than we were 
set upon by innumerable ruffians of the baser | 
sort, in the garb of coachmen, each aspiring to 
the privilege of doing the honors of the city by 
being first to fleece us. However, having been 
fore-armed against this sea of troubles, we sprang 
into the first vetturo which presented itself, and 
were whirled away, leaving the waves thereof 
roaring cajoleries at us, and abuse at each other, 
alternately. But our sorrows were only begun. | 
After a seemingly interminable ride we were 
set down in the court-yard of an unpretending 
inn, among whose guests we expected to find 
the fellow-countryman to whose guardianship 
we were consigned. Fortunately we encoun- 
tered our consignee upon the third landing, and 
having delivered our vouchers, were hurried by 
him into a place of safety, whither he speedily 


followed us, after having dismissed the coach- | 


man with the payment of the regular tariff. 
This summary proceeding somewhat amazed 
us, particularly as our unsophisticated hearts 


had been touched by the pathetic pleadings of | 


the driver, who had followed us closely, inquir- 


ing in unintelligible Neapolitan, but unmistak- | 


able pantomime, “ How can a poor man live ?” | 
This appeal was rendered all the more effective 
by the fact that our ascent had been accompa- | 
nied by a sympathetic crowd of idlers from the 
street, who had chosen to set us down prema- 
turely as villains and oppressors. 


However, the ponderous door with its iron | 


John Austin | 
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| bars separated, us 8 effectually foam, ou our pitifal 
petitioner and his backers, while we listened 
with bated breath and bristling hair to a tirade 
upon the Neapolitan character, the truthfulness 
of which (the tirade, and not the character) not 
| only the gathering tumult outside, but every 
| subsequent hour of our stay, confirmed. Sud- 
| denly there was a hush in the corridor, and a 
| gentle knock at our door, which being opened 
by one of the newly-arrived, a moving spectacle 
| was presented i in the person of our pertinacious 
driver, posed in a heart-subduing attitude, and 
ejaculating, ‘‘ a buono mono for the love of Heay- 
en and of my famishing babes!” 

This was too much for the tender-hearted 
bachelor to resist; but as he was drawing out 
his purse in response our guardian, whose pro- 
longed residence in Naples, ne to a dis- 
tinguished career before the New York bar, had 
rendered invulnerable against pathos, especially 
of a monetary type, again interposed, dismiss- 
ing the appellant with his blessing, and resum- 
ing his oration with severer eloquence and point- 
| ed application to the transgressor, who received 

the lesson with meekness, abashed, but only 
| half-repentant. But our instruction was at 
| once violently ended and enforced by a fearful 
| commotion in the corridor, followed by an ap- 
palling jar, reminding us that we were abiding 
| under the shadow of Vesuvius. Our protector 
went forth to reconnoitre, shutting us in lest 
our newly-fledged hardness of heart should give 
way and betray us into folly. 

It was explained, on his return, that our beg- 
gar had waxed so stormy that the wrath of the 
entire household had been kindled. The coach- 

|man howled, the servants jecred, the landlord 
|swore. Finally, the burly cook had discharged 
| his electric indignation from the tip of his aveng- 
| ing foot, and sent our coachman down an entire 
| flight of stone stairs. Upon this the wailing of 
the sufferer and of his diminishing friends, to- 
| gether with the violent objurgation of the house- 
hold, had produced such an uproar that, con- 
trasting it with the homelike quiet of our Roman 
life, it seemed as if we were come into the abode 
of lost spirits. 
However, after an interval there came a per- 
| emptory knock at our door, which being opened 
revealed a grand tableau vivant, representing 
embodied scorn and insulted dignity—the new 
réle which our coachman assumed after his fall. 
Throwing down upon the table before us the fare 


he had received from our consignee, and draw- 
| ing the stately folds of his toga-like cloak about 
| him, he strode from the room, leaving us tyros 


overwhelmed with shame for our shabbiness. 
| But our guardian sneered at his melodraman- 
| tics, and laughed our self-reproach to scorn, 
| prophesying that we should see him return 
| speedily in still another character; which he 
| did, after allowing our sensibilities a few mo- 
ments to work. A single glance at our circle, 
| as we sat in cowed silence around our instructor, 
convinced the actor that his last trick had failed ; 
and, assuming a meek expression, he inquired 
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if by any chance he had left in the Signori’s care 
a portion of money belonging to him! 

From this initial experience, until we were 
fairly ensconced in the return train for Rome, 
our waking hours were passed in warfare which 
knew no truce. 

We seized the first sunshine after our arrival 
for an excursion to Pompeii. Taking a bounti- 
ful lunch in a haversack which had climbed the 
steeps of the Tyrol, and subsequently plunged 
into the depths of the Chickahominy, doing good 
service in both, we set forth for the railway sta- 
tion, signaling the first double carriage which 
appeared in sight. No sooner were we comfort- 
ably settled, with our eatables, drinkables, extra 
wrappings, guide-books, and field-glasses care- 
fully arranged, than our driver, gathering up his 
reins, remarked, with an insufferable smile, ** 7re 
franchi!” Being under the eye of our legal 
friend, and remembering that we had the great 
principle of resistance to imposition to maintain, 


we incontinently tumbled out of the carriage’ 


with all our traps, greatly to the astonishment 
and chagrin of the driver, who cried beseech- 
ingly after us, ‘*Two francs, then! let us be 
agreed.” Although this was only double the 
regular tariff, yet we were true to our instruc- 
tions, declining all his overtures, and, taking 
possession of two single carriages, we were able 
to reach our goal with our principles intact, and 
the expenditure of only five cents each for a 
ride of two miles. 

Still another pleasing phase of Neapolitan life 
met us as we emerged from our hotel on the 
morning of this excursion to Pompeii. The 
porter and his family ostensibly made their abode 
in a little house in the wall which separated the 
court-yard from the street ; but inasmuch as said 
house comprised only one room, and as this, 
again, corresponded in width precisely to the 
thickness of the’ wall, the whole domestic econ- 
omy of his household was patent to every passer- 
by. Toilet, culinary, laundry, disciplinary, and 
other operations which popular prejudice ordi- 
narily confines to the interior of one’s domicile, 
were displayed upon the flag-stones of the inn- 
yard to the admiration of all beholders; and, as 
every sojourner among the Neapolitans will tes- 
tify, this is by no means a peculiar case, but 
‘**tis their nature to.” 


However, on the occasion in question, on | 


reaching the door of the ‘hotel, we found the ori- 
gin of the alarming outcries which had been as- 
saulting our ears for some moments. 
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of the ear in response to a specially violent kick 
from the young hero, whereupon the mother (who 
therefore could have been no Neapolitan pounced 
upon the father with a resonant blow upon his 
head, which the daughter resented by a similar 
attack upon her mother ; and, as the fight waxed 
hot, and promised to become general, we fled 
into the street for safety. When we returned 
at night peace reigned. The young hero, shorn 
but unsubdued, was engaged in experimental 
devices for extracting the tail of the afflicted 
house-dog, the mollified father looking on ap- 
provingly at the exhibition of the precocious de- 
velopment of this distinctively Neapolitan trait - 
while the sister, aged seven, was with premature 
sagacity manufacturing a caudle for her mother, 
who had just brought into the world a new sin- 
ner or sufferer, according to the sex, which has 
escaped my memory. 

Mr. Murray ‘‘ evolves from the depths of his 
moral consciousness” (whence the German con- 
jured the camel) the fact that the inhabitants 
of Naples are very fond of their domestic ani- 
mals. Whereas observation convinces the tray- 
eler that nowhere else can be found such suffer- 
ing among domestic animals (including wives 
and children), inflicted with such infernal in- 
genuity of torture. My most brilliant memo- 
ries of this indescribably beautiful bay 
smeared by the horrid blot of brute misery. 

An hour's ride by rail carried us to the sta- 
tion at Pompeii, and a three minutes’ walk from 
thence to the entrance of the ruined city. 

During this brief walk our hardening sensi- 
bilities were assailed by multiform exhibitions 
of poverty and physical imperfection, together 
with various aspirants for the privilege of carry- 
ing our knapsacks and superfluous shawls, sell- 
ing us wines, guiding us to Vesuvius or Pom- 
peii. A brace of pretty, black-eyed boys ran 
along by our side, extemporizing a species of 
rataplan upon their fat chins with their chubby 
brown fists, which they whirled rapidly round 
and round each other, and against their chat- 
tering teeth, after the manner of that pleas- 
ing entertainment to which babies are con- 
demned—*‘ Forehead-harder, brow-bender, eye- 
peeper, nose-dropper, mouth-eater, chin-chop- 
per, chin-chopper, chin-chopper!” An old man 
| and woman also dogged us, thrumming a guitar 
and wailing forth an ear-piercing and heart- 
rending ditty. 

At the guide-house we paid the regulation 
| fee of two francs, and entered by the revolving 


f 


ire 


The porter was seated in the midst of the! wheel which forms the gate, leaving all these 
court-yard, engaged in clipping the elf-locks of | woes and entertainments behind us, and pick- 
his young heir, whose rage (unassuaged by the | ing up a cicerone, who Jed us whithersoever he 


oranges which were his father’s peace-offering) 
expended itself in shrieks and energetic kicks, 
his head, meantime, being safely held between 
his father’s knees, and his hands occupied in 
clutching the fruit. The mother supervised the 
operation, knitting-work in hand, and the older 
sister sniffed enviously at the oranges, and sym- 
pathetically at her brother. 


would. whensoever he could. 

No one can pass a fortnight in Italy, the 
land of storied ruins, without appreciating the 
| necessity for the catechetical instruction relative 

to keeping one’s hands from picking and steal- 
|ing. Beginning with an innocent admiration 
of the magnificent mosaics of the Borghese or 
| Pitti Palazzo, and going on speedily to a cov- 


Suddenly the father administered a smart box | etous survey of your neighbor’s table and paper- 
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weights (which she has collected, bit by bit, 
from historic sites), you finally end in a whole- 
sale destruction of glove-tips, boot-heels, and 
the eighth commandment at every pillar, wall, 
and pavement you visit. 

In consequence of this depraved appetite we 
regarded the otherwise laudable cleanliness and 
order of Pompeii with disappointment, and even 
a sense of personal injury. Not a displaced 
mosaic to be seen; not a stray bit of marble, or 
fragment of bronze. Temple after temple, house 
after house, street after street we entered, to de- 
part as guiltless in act as before. Moreover, 
our guide was gifted after the manner of Ar- 
guses and school-ma’ams, so that in his vicinity 
it was impossible for any of our quartette to in- 
dulge his sinful proclivities. However, no shep- 
herd had ever such perversely wayward sheep, 
and no guide such fractious followers. There 
was not one of us all who had not the misfor- 
tune to be repeatedly lost, and to be sought out 
and brought back to the regular route by the 
anxiously-perspiring official. 

The topography of Pompeii, its architecture, 
and even the minutest details of its domestic 
life, are made too familiar by guide-books, nov- 
ls, cork models, and photographs to encourage 
further description ; but it is with indescribable 
emotion that one looks down with his own eyes 
into this old sepulchre from whose door the 
stone has now been rolled away. It shadows 
forth dimly the awful scene upon which the 
Angel of the Resurrection will gaze when his 
task is ended. 

Our guide was a character. I refer not to 
his deplorable probity, but to his masterly com- 
mand of the English language. When French 
was suggested to him as a medium of communi- 
cation with our party, he replied, with a benev- 
olent smile, ‘‘ But I speaks de Ingles’—and 
verily he spoke it. 

Having unearthed his errant flock in their 
various retreats, and gathered them around 
him, he would strike an attitude before the 
Basilica, the Temple of Isis, the house of the 
Tragie Poet, or whatever edifice lay next in his 
course, and would invariably challenge atten- 
tion by the ejaculation, “Look o’ yere! Yis, 
Sir!” and then develop his powers of descrip- 
tion. 

Among ordinary dwellings his favorite for- 
mula was, ‘* Look o’ yere! Yis, Sir! YPreevat 
house—bedroomsallround!” He was also hap- 
py in the discovery of what he called ‘pish- 
fonds,” in several court-yards; but this seemed 
suspiciously like the practical joke of some An- 
glican, who had found him when his knowledge 
of the language was in its formative state, and 
introduced this little variation. 

After an agonizing attempt on his part to 
make us comprehegd, and a responsive agony 
on ours, we at last understood that it was 
against the rules (or possibly against his own 
inclinations) to have the immaculate purity of 
the city disturbed by the crumbs of profane 
lunches, and that the amphitheatre, perhaps an 





eighth of a mile distant, would be a favorable 
place for the performance of that duty. 

Accordingly we made our way across the 
fields to this lovely spot, and having completed 
a circuit of its ruins, including a close inspec- 
tion of what our cicerone was pleased to call, 
respectfully, ‘‘de bedrooms of de leons,” we 
seated ourselves on one of the benches where 
Pliny, Cicero, and Sallust may have sat before 
us, and then we alternately lunched and medi- 
tated. 

Here were we, pilgrims from a land which is 
of yesterday, seated in a theatre whose form is 
perfectly preserved, which proved eighteen cen- 
turies ago the miraculous preservation of thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of the doomed city, 
when, having flocked forth to the cruel sports of 
the arena, they found their homeward way, ter- 
ribly barricaded by the fires of the treacherous 
mountain, which was now looking down so 
peacefully upon the desolation it had wrought. 

We tried to rebuild the crumbling walls; to 
spread again the vast awning of white Apulian 
wool, striped with crimson; to people the audi- 
torium with crowds of lordly men and graceful 
women, whose senses should be charmed by the 
cooling, fragrant mist dispensed by invisible 
conduits, tempering, if possible, the burning 
cruelty with which they surveyed the deadly 
combats of the arena. But above us, instead, 
hung only God’s pure sky; around us was the 
quiet beauty of an Italian landscape; within 


| was a little group of pilgrims whose ancestors, 
| when these walls were building, bowed in say- 


age devotion to Odin; beyond us lay the City 
of the Dead, uncovered to view, with the very 
wheel-marks of 1800 years ago traced indelibly 
upon its streets, and with the innermost thoughts 
of its inhabitants frescoed in still brilliant colors 
upon its walls; while still beyond and above was 
Vesuvius with fiery remorse devouring its heart. 

The day was incomparably beautiful, and it 
was easy to realize how fascinating this amphi- 
theatre must have been to the sensuous Romans, 
with its gorgeous shows in the open air, with the 
glorious sweep of hills around, and of sunlit sky 
above. 

On returning to the city we came upon the 
new excavations, where a motley crowd of work- 
men, with their women and children, were bask- 
ing in the sun and eating their dinner. Many 
of the women were improving the opportunity in 
explorations in their children’s heads and gar- 
ments, which seemed richer in discoveries than 
their earth-diggings. This group was rather 
picturesque than agreeable. 

I seized an idle pick and flourished it wildly, 
pleasing myself with the conceit that I was aid- 
ing in the disentombment cf this ancient Queen. 
But if one wishes to see vividly portrayed the 
story of the dire fate which overwhelmed this 
mad city, with all the horror of its surprise, and 
the despair of its overthrow, he must look for it 
in the little ante-room, where are the skeleton 
figures found only two years since and then laid 
in dreary state. One slight form, lying prone, 
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with the head bowed upon the clenched hands, 
as the horror of the great darkness came upon 
him and fixed itself in eternal lithograph, tells 
the tale more eloquently than tongue or pen of 
living man could do. 

Our last call was at Diomede’s house, the ex- 
travagant dimensions of which contrast boldly 
with the dainty proportions of his neighbors’ 
abodes; suggesting the alternatives of showy 
extravagance set forth in the modern parable 
of her who went up to Tiffany’s to buy dia- 
monds of the first water, and being eyed envi- 
ously and superciliously by a woman of the 
Pharisees, who said to herself ‘‘ Shoddy !” lift- 
ed up her voice boldly and answered, ‘‘ Nay, 
verily, Petroleum !"’ 

In our zeal to make our own way back to the 
station we lost it, but were found with surpris- 
ing quickness by the blind musicians, the little 
chin-choppers, together with various disinterest- 
ed parties, who were confident we should never 
again have so favorable a time for ascending 
Vesuvius (it was five o'clock of a January night), 
tasting Lachryma Christi, or of buying Pompeiian 
lamps and other antiquities (?). When we final- 
ly reached the station, our train was swollen to 
an appalling degree, and was made up of as 
motley material as was that of young David of 
Adullam ; “every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented ;” but the steam-monster scattered 
them speedily and bore us away to a place of 
safety. 

On our return to our hotel in Naples it was 
somewhat adverse to our previous ideas of com- 
fort to have our fire for the evening brought in 
onasalver! However, when we were gathered 
about the table, with the brasier of coals be- 
neath it, discussing with each other, and with 
our four several journals the marvelous enjoy- 
ments of the day, there was quite an atmosphere 
of home comfort about that apartment in the 
sombre Naples sun. Indeed, during our stay, 
that same gloomy, damp, stormy albugo was 
transformed into a cozy American household. 
Through a happy coincidence there were gath- 
ered together there eight Americans, one in 
Christian faith and in loyalty to our country. 
‘There was also with us a German artist, whose 
intelligent sympathy in our national struggle, 
as well as his irresistible good-nature, forbade 
us to regard as an interloper. Our outspoken 
nationality drove away more than one English- 
man, and reduced a garrulous Scotchman to the 
necessity of immuring himself in his own bed- 
room, where he wreaked his spite upon a wheezy 
accordion. 

As we walked the streets of the filthy city 
(stirred to the depths of its vileness rather than 
cleansed by the sullen rains which fell perti- 
naciously during our visit), and saw on every 
side the tokens of sin and suffering—diseased and 
mutilated adults, abused and neglected children, 
overworked and flayed-alive animals, our hearts 
sank within us, and we were ready to cry, ‘‘ Can 
these dry, these rotten bones live?” But return- 


| pers” proffered an equivalent for our sous. 


ing at night to our cheery dinner-table, and 
hearing the utterance from ministers and lay- 
men of a brave hope in God and a redeemed 
humanity, we were ready again to thank God, 
and take courage that the regeneration of Italy 
might not be altogether an enthusiast’s dream. 

Another ground of hope I have for the pos- 
sible purification of Naples under the new régimn, 
will, I fear, be regarded by many persons as 
offensively trivial, but any one who visited Na- 
ples years ago will be able to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. I refer to the umbrella man of the 
National Museum! Of course one has not seen 
Pompeii until he has spent hours and days in 
this museum, where its treasures are gathered, 
from the exquisitely graceful Narcissus in bronze 
down to the very bread-loaves and freshly-laid 
eggs which furnished the breakfast-tables of that 
doomed city on the day of its destruction. All 
these spoils, together with innumerable paint- 
ings, statues, and articles of virtu from the wide 
world are actually opened to the visitor’s view 
without money or price! And much more than 
this: not only did the workmen who came at 
our summons to open the door of the gallery 
(then undergoing repairs) which contains the 
Farnese Bull and the Hercules re-stolen from 
the Roman thief, Caracalla, say, ‘‘ It is not per- 
mitted,” in response to our little offering; not 
only this, but the official guardian of our um- 
brellas actually shook his head regretfully but 
decidedly at the proffered fee! It is something 
awful to think of the mental struggle which this 
supernatural resistance must have cost a Neapol- 


itan. 


There are few beggars remaining in Naples 


| compared with the hordes with which books of 


travel threatened us. The /azaroni, as a class, 
exist no longer; but although the tourist may 
sigh for the picturesque groups who formerly 
dreamed away life upon that beautiful shore, 
yet the philanthropist finds in their disappear- 
ance an evidence of social progress. 

Emancipated from priestcraft, the people are 
learning self-respect. Already, to beg they are 
ashamed. Even the Pompeiian ‘‘ chin-chop- 
But 
whoever pays a Neapolitan more than one-half 
his demand for any individual article, from an 
orange up to a reef of pink coral, cheats himself, 
and astonishes the native of whom he makes the 
purchase, The only exceptions to this disagree- 
able rule are found at the Bible Depository, and 
in the sale of photographs in the National Mu- 
seum, where the price is fixed by law. 

As has been before intimated this guerrilla 
warfare harassed every moment of our stay in 
Naples. Our tongues still twirl the sharp 
**Che!” and our shoulders lift in the charac- 
teristic shrug, which they then acquired, and 
which is one’s only weapon of warfare and de- 
fense. “ 

The expression of. Neapolitan shoulders is 
unique. In the convent of San Martino, above 
the city, is a picture representing Peter’s denial 
of his Lord, wherein the shrug of the Galilean’s 





shoulder is is clequentiy 2 Neapoltan, saying as it 
does unmistakably, ‘* Che lo sa!” 

But there is a sunny, or better, a heavenly | 

side to humanity in Naples. Bibles and Prot- 
stant books are openly sold in the streets, as 
well as scathing caricatures (which the most il- 
literate can read) setting forth the abominations 
and follies of priestcraft, which in their point 
and impression ‘‘ are as goads and as nails fast- 
ened by the masters of assemblies.” 

Art is already using the liberty which Italy 
has bought with a great price in depicting the 
crimes of the old absolutism. 

The most attractive pictures in the recent ex- 
hibition by Neapolitan artists of to-day were 
two or three inquisitorial scenes, and another | 
representing Galileo arraigned for blasphemy. 
‘¢ But it does move! 

We were so fortunate as to make our way to 
the Scotch Presbyterian service on the Sunday 
which we spent in Naples. It is held, thank 
openly, and with free consent of the Gov- 
ernment; and not like our Protestant services | 
in Rome, under the sheltering wings of our | 
strong eagle within the walls, or under the | 
rose without. The service is held in an upper | 
chamber, a bright, attractive apartment looking | 
out upon the beautiful bay; and as we wor- 
shiped with the large congregation gathered that | 
day we grew more hopeful than before for the | 
luxurious, idle, cruel community in which this 
pure leaven of a free Gospel is working. 

I doubt if mine were the only eyes which re- 
sponded tearfully when the good minister in 
‘harge included in his earnest prayer a fervent 
petition for “ that great country beyond the sea, | 
so highly favored of God; so instrumental in | 
the work of the world’s evangelization, but now 
rent by the wicked rebellion.” And as he be- | 
sought that the right might prevail, and good | 
government be restored, we rec ognized the grate- 
ful notes of a’ trumpet which gave no uncertain | 
sound, 

To a homesick American it was good to join | 
in such prayers, led by a stranger of Swiss birth | 
and Scoteh education, and responded to by 
Christians from various lands. 

When the minister had ‘‘ wailed a portion 
with judicious care’ from David's Psalms, the 
entire congregation sung it to a simple air with- 
out accompaniment. The quaint old song re- 
called a somewhat comical incident of the domi- | 
nie’s experience. Having arranged an exchange | 
of pulpits with a Scotch Presbyterian deogyman, | 
early on the Sunday morning the dominie was | 
waited upon solemnly by the conscientious pre- | 
centor, armed with a true copy of the Psalms, 
from which he begged him to select the portions | 
he intended to give out for singing, and read 
them over carefully to himself, ‘‘ For,” he add- | 
ed, apologetically, ‘they are summat pecooliar, 
and ye must modulate your voice as ye read 
"em !” 

But I can fully appreciate the loving tenacity 


| 
| 


God! 


| unmodulatable rhythm. 


| my boys’ hearts.” 


| into the national dolce far niente. 
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version with all it its ** pecooliar” phraseology and 
To him it is 
-‘* Familiar as his mother’s face, 

And grand as is the countenance of heaven with stars." 
Grand indeed it is in its divine simplicity and 
exact conformity to the very letter of God’s 
psalmody. 

Rey. Mr. Buscarlet, of the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian Church in Naples, is doing yeoman’s serv- 


| ice in the mighty service of regenerating Italy. 


Our party had the pleasure of visiting with him 


the schools under his care. Turning into a by- 


| street, and ascending several flights of stairs, 


they came out upon a house-top ; this they cross- 
ed, and one or two others besides; then enter- 
ing a door they descended a few steps, and came 


into a pleasant apartment. Here was gathered 


| a busy group of perhaps fifteen little boys, wh« 


were under the supervision of a monitor some- 


what older than themselves. A second room 


| contained fifty boys between the ages of ten and 
| fifteen, pursuing various studies, including that 


of the Bible. Still a third room was set apart 
for the instruction of young men in book-keep- 
ing and other preparatory studies for a business 
life. These were under the tutelage of two 
converted Romish priests. 

The boys had committed to memory nearly 
all the Gospel of St. Luke, and, as M. Buscar- 
let remarked, ‘‘ whatever the priests may do 
hereafter, they can not extract that Gospel from 
But it is a mighty task to 


| uplift a people so long enslaved by superstition. 


The Neapolitan boys are sing gularly bright and 
sharp of apprehension, but deficient in perse- 
verance. <As they grow from under the firm 
control of the teacher, up to an age when they 
ought to be competent to pursue their studies 
without coercion, they sometimes disappoint the 
hope of their former instructors, and sink back 
Sut a “great 
patience” is directing and watching over the 
experiment, and there is reason to hope that ere 
long this ‘‘ Paradise lost” will be ‘‘ regained” 
for our Lord. So at least thought our party, as 
they climbed still another stairway, after their 
examination of the schools was ended, and came 
out into a garden from which the whole beauti- 
ful panorama of city and bay was visible. Here 
they discovered that in their labyrinthine ascent 
to the school-rooms through and over houses 
they had been gradually climbing one of the 
hills which surround Naples, up whose slope 
houses are built to the very summit; the lower 
domiciles being thus subject to the inconven- 
ience of serving as the only passage-way to the 
upper. 

As they came down from these heights, thei: 


” 


| hands laden with luscious oranges and lemons 


plucked in the hanging-gardens, and their hearts 
full of what they had heard and seen, their 
tongues were eloquent upon the theme of New 
Italy and the glorious promise these children 


| gave that they would one day go forth in stal- 


with which a man of that ilk clings to this very | wart Christian manhood for her salvation. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


(The following article is written by General Tnomas 
Jorpan, chief of staff to General Beauregard from June, 
1861, to May, 1864, and subsequently on Beauregard’s staff 
at the close of the war. Without indorsing all the opin- 
ions of the writer, we present it as giving the views of one 
who, from his position, had the most ample means of form- 
ing a correct judgment as to the character and abilities of 
the Chief of the late Confederacy.—Ep. Harprr's MaGa- 
ZINE. 


LL that can throw light upon the hitherto 
hidden causes of events, uncover some- 
what the ruling motives, or give a correct meas- 
ure of the character, capacities, and purposes 
of Confederate leaders, will of course be eagerly 
sought after by the historian who shall fitly 
write the story of our time. Moreover, any 
thing tending to these ends must have present 
interest, especially that which may aid in form- 
ing a just conception of the chief personage to 
whom the Southern people intrusted the conduct 
of their ill-fated movement. Believing that I 
have possession of historical matter that may 
serve these purposes—that will indeed explain, 
in some measure, much that otherwise may ap- 
pear inexplicable in the course of events, I am 
induced at this early day to venture upon a 
sketch of Jefferson Davis, at the risk of saying 
much that, just now, may not be acceptable to 
many—much that may wear the seeming of 
personal feelings. 
JEFFERSON Davis received a military educa- 
tion. He was graduated at West Point in 1828, 


and, entering the army, served as a subaltern 
in the First Regiment of Infantry until March, 
1833, when, on the formation of the First Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, he was transferred to it, and 


became Adjutant. In 1835 he resigned his com- 
mission, became a planter, and subsequently a 
politician in Mississippi, making his first ap- 
pearance on the stage of Federal politics in 1845, 
as a member of the House of Representatives. 
At the outbreak of the war with Mexico, May, 

1846, Mr. Davis promptly resigned his seat in 
Congress, went to Mississippi, and raised a reg- 
iment of volunteer riflemen, which, under his 
command, won signal distinction at Monterey 
and Buena Vista. In 1847 he was tendered by 
President Polk the grade of Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers, which he declined.* He then re- 
entered political life as a Senator in Congress, 
in which high post he remained until his State 
withdrew from the Union in 1861, except dur- 
ing the period he was called to the Cabinet of 
Mr. Pierce, as Secretary of War—that is, from 
March 4, 1853, to March 3, 1857. 

As Senator Mr. Davis unquestionably ac- 
quired a commanding influence, and was re- 
garded with marked respect. His speeches, 
always carefully prepared, breathed an air of 
conviction, and were gracefully and effectively 
spoken. He signalised himself particularly a as 


* Declined because, as he asserted, the Federal Exeeutive 
had no lawful right to confer the commission tendered, 
which could rightly be bestowed only by the Governor of 
his State. 


the watchful, effective friend of the Military 
Academy and of the Coast Survey, doing much 
to avert injurious legislation, as well as to add 
materially to the value of these two public es- 
tablishments, which have rendered such con- 
spicuous services to the United States in the 
course of the war just ended. As Secretary of 
War the influence of Mr. Davis was overruling 
in all matters connected in any way with his 
Department, and his strong will was constantly 
felt in the councils of a Cabinet of which Mr. 
Marcy was the Premier. 

It was Mr. Davis who sent to the Crimea a 
commission of three officers—one of whom was 
General M‘Clellan, then a Captain of Cavalry, 
and another the present chief of the United 
States Military Engineer Corps—to study and 
report upon the state of the science of war and 
the condition of European armies. By the efforts 
of Mr. Davis likewise, four regiments were added 
to the regular army, two of which were cavalry, 
particularly valuable to the United States in the 
last four years. On the whole, it may be said 
that his administration of the War Office was 
received by the army and the people as able and 
successful, though indeed there were some who 
found in it strong traces of passion—decided 
traits of character, which gave cause for grave 
apprehension that he was unsuited for the place 
of Chief Magistrate of the new Confederation to a 
degree that must imperil success even with much 
larger resources than the Southern States could 
command. 

One example of these perilous qualities may 
be seen in the course of Mr. Davis relative t 
staff organization. The United States staff sys- 
tem then as now was substantially that of the 
French army. It had worked with notable ef- 
ficiency during the Mexican war, while the 
French staff had just gone through the Russian 
war with confessed superiority over that of the 
British army. But Jefferson Davis had en- 
countered in the American staff officers perma- 
nently attached who proved personally 
tionable, and, on the other hand, officers of the 
line whom he wished to provide with staff po- 
sitions not within his disposal. Only a radical 
change of organization would enable him to 
gratify his wishes. With these motives to ani- 
mate and color his views, ignoring American 
and yet more recent European experience, with 
specious arguments and dogmatic assertion, he 
sought to induce Congress to throw aside the 
permanent staff organization for one of details 
on staff duty, such as existed in the British serv- 
ice and had given such signal dissatisfaction 
there, showing that for the gratification of per- 
sonal aims, prejudices, or a spirit of nepotism he 
was capable of subverting the organization of 
a vital branch of the army, which was approved 
by the experience of the military world. 

It is the habit both here and abroad to speak 
of Mr. Davis as the very incarnation of the ideas, 
aims, and inspirations which led the Southern 
people into the course of disunion. On all sides 
we see ascribed to him the prominence—if not the 


objec- 
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and resolutely inaugurated the revolution. So 
prevalent is this notion that we fully appreciate 
how difficult it will be to sketch him as one of 
the leaders of the Confederate States, in his true 


proportions, upon the historical canvas. Never- | 


theless the facts revealed by a mere glance at 
his political antecedents during the eight years 
preceding secession mark him not as the cham- 
pion of revolution, not as a fanatical sectional 
chief by any means, but as one who, keenly 


alive to the value of great national establish- | 


ments, sought to foster them ; as one, too, whose 
ambition evidently looked up to a larger sphere 
than that which should embrace a section rather 
than the whole Union. 


when there in pursuit of health, during the ad- 
ministration of Buchanan. Hence, too, after 


the election of Mr. Lincoln, and certain occur- | 


rences in South Carolina clearly portended her 


ultimate course, on the arrival of Mr. Davis in | 


Washington in December, 1860, he was taken 
to Mr. Buchanan, and gave assurances that he 


would counsel moderation on the part of his sec- | 


tion, and the exhaustion of all measures for ac- 
commodation, at least until after the 4th of 
March, 1861. 

It will be seen, too, that his course in open 
Senate accorded with this agreement. His set 
oration of the 21st January, 1861, was a well- 
digested, careful statement of the alleged causes 
or grievances which had driven the slave-labor 
States iuto the path which they considered they 
must surely take in the event of the triumph of 


aggressive sectionalism by the election of Mr. | 


Lincoln; nevertheless it was conceived in a tem- 
perate spirit. Several of the Senators of his 
section had already spoken. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, 
also had previously addressed the Senate in 
somewhat similar terms, with a lofty and fervid 
eloquence that no one who heard him can forget. 

The fact is, the people of the cotton States 
had gone far ahead of those of their leaders who 
had been so long their representatives at Wash- 
ington as to be possessed with strong personal 
attachments for the life and associations there 
of national politicians, which they abdicated 
with extreme reluctance. The constituency of 
these gentlemen, ahead of their representatives, 
had been brought with remarkable unanimity to 
look upon a dissolution of the Union as their 


only means of relief from a state of political in- 


equality, which they believed was fraught with 
the political, social, and industrial subordina- 
tion of the Southern to the Northern States. 
Mr. Davis, with higher, better-founded hopes 
for Federal preferment than any other South- 
ern statesman, naturally was more reluctant to 
enter upon a movement that made that pre- 
ferment impossible. His course, both as Sec- 
retary of War and Senator, we affirm, must ac- 
quit him of any tendency to extreme sectional 
sentiments, which made compromise under the 
Union impossible—disunion inevitable. 

So little, in fact, did the Provisional Congress 


crime—of the arch-plotter who deeply contrived | 


This was conspicuously | 
the inspiration of his speech delivered in Maine, | 


regard him in the light of the peculiar leader or 
exponent of the movement, that he was elected 
Provisional President of the new Confederacy 
by a bare majority, not because of any recog- 
nized political leadership, but on account of his 
military education, experience, and reputation, 
and for his acquaintance with military admin- 
istration, for which it was supposed he had spe- 
cial aptitudes ; qualities and training which were 
thought to be especially desirable at that junc- 
ture in their Chief Executive. 

Unable, however, to comprehend the propor- 
tions of the struggle impending, or to realize 
that downright war for coercing the seceded 
States back into the Federal Union would be 
the result, Mr. Davis from the outset failed to 
avail himself of the resources of the cotton States 
to provide arms and munitions of war in the 
least degree adequate to the exigency. <A just 
measure of his ideas of the state of affairs and 
| of possible contingencies is to be found in the 
| first orders sent to Europe for arms, which were 
| for but ten thousand Enfield rifles. Ten thou- 
sand rifles with which to meet the shock of arms 
with a Power of such energies and resources as 
were wielded by his adversary! One in his 
place, of mere civil experience, might be par- 
tially excused for such a mistaken policy ; but 
an educated soldier, with views enlarged by con- 
nection with the functions of Senator and War 
Minister, surely must be held to the severest 
accountability for such a fatal misconception of 
the situation.* At that time the Southern peo- 
ple were anxious that their Government should 
take their cotton and tobacco. There was a 
very large amount of foreign exchange also in 
possession of the banks, which I know was of- 
fered at favorable rates. There would have 
| been little difficulty in exporting the cotton and 
tobacco, and quite as little in importing arms 
and supplies into Southern ports at that early 
stage of the blockade, as was shown by the ease 
with which the commercial operations of John 
Frazer and Co. (including their large voluntary 
importation of small-arms, artillery, and pow- 
der) were carried on, not to speak of the large 
commercial marine successfully engaged in run- 
ning the blockade in 1863 and 1864. 

The Provisional Congress made their legisla- 
tion square implicitly with the wishes and views 
of Mr. Davis touching military matters, found 
| reflected here and there in his Reports as Fed- 
eral Secretary of War or otherwise. Hence if 
| provisions were not made by that body for an 

army organization and state of military prepa- 
ration commensurate with the emergency, and 
|} such as a wise experienced statesman of mili- 
tary education and knowledge would devise, Mr. 
| Davis is rightly responsible. Yet that legisla- 
tion gives no traces of a proper conception of 
the measures which were really called for in a 
conflict with such an adversary as the Southern 
people had profoundly affronted and defied. 


* Mr. Toombs, then Secretary of State, claims that it 
was first proposed to send for 8000 rifles, and that only at 
| his earnest suggestion the number was increased to 10,000, 
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Mr. Davis had been at West Point, and sub- 
sequently served for several years in the dra- 
goons at a frontier post with a subaltern offi- 
cer to whom it happened he became attached. 


About the time the former resigned his commis- 


sion to turn planter in Mississippi, the latter was 
disabled by an accident, quit his border post 
likewise, went to his home, studied medicine, 
and turned parish doctor. Mr. Davis became 
in time a politician, Lieutenant Northrop a Cath- 
olic convert, but so eccentric and full of mental 
crotchets as to be generally regarded in Charles- 
ton as of unsound intellect, and unfit for the 


management of his own small affairs. He had not | 
served long enough in the army, nor been thrown | 
in connection with considerable operations, to ac- | 
quire familiarity with military administration ; | 


neither had his retired habits of life, his cast of 
thought, or avocations in Charleston, brought 
him in relation with men engaged in large com- 
mercial affairs, or turned his mind to the study of 
such subjects, and in that way attained to that 
breadth of view and knowledge of general busi- 
ness details and of men which may make up for 
the want of professional bureau experience after 
a separation of twenty-five years from army life. 
This man, with whom Mr. Davis had no per- 


sonal association since they were cavalry lieu- | 


tenants together on the Indian frontier, he did 
not hesitate to make his chief of subsistence, 
nor scruple to intrust with the organization and 
administration of a bureau upon which the very 
existence of the Confederate armies must de- 
pend, and for the labors of which it is apparent 
the soundest practical order of intellect was es- 
sential. One member of Mr 
at least knew the local repute of Dr. Northrop ; 
and we assert that had the inquiry been made 


in Charleston, his pre-eminent unfitness would | 
As might be | 


have been universally certified. 
anticipated, his administration at once took all 
the characteristics of that unhealthy brain. 


Mr. Davis.supported him, however, in every | 


vagary, permitted him to override all opposi- 
tion, and ignored the views and wishes of every 
army commander when, as was of daily occur- 
rence, they chanced to differ from those of Col- 
onel Northrop. Indeed, the crazy courses in 
which this man was suffered to indulge, to the 
mortal injury of every Confederate army, are 
incredible. 

But we have not the space for their relation, 
which would fill avolume. One example must 
serve to illustrate the surprising character of an 
administration which made success impossible. 
All reinforcements, ammunition, ordnance, and 
the greater part of the quarter-masters’ supplies 
were necessarily transported to the Confederate 
forces assembled at Manassas Junction by the 


Alexandria and Orange Railroad, which, of | 


course, was thus tasked to the utmost tension 
of its resources. But another railroad, branch- 
ing from it at Manassas, communicated with the 
most fertile region of Virginia, the famous She- 
nandoah Valley, which teemed with subsistence 


* Mr. Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Davis’s Cabinet* | 


that was also abundant in the adjoining 

ties of Fauquie:.and Loudon. Not required fy 
the transportation of troops or ordnance supplies, 
that road was therefore available for the almost 
exclusive use of the Subsistence Department 
and substantial supplies, we repeat, lay conyen- 
ient to it, sufficient for all the forces the C n- 
federates could possibly muster in that quarter, 
Nothing, indeed, could be more favorable fo; 
the Confederates than the arrangement of thes; 
two divergent roads. But all this was lost sight of 
by Colonel Northrop, who by some influence \ 
led to determine that subsistence officers with 
General Beauregard should not draw their flour 
or meat either from the rich garners and stores 
of Loudon, Fauquier, or the valley counties, 
Forbidding his subordinates, imperatively and 


coun- 


| angrily, from purchasing supplies within 
| reach and with ample means of otherwise 
| transportation at hand, leaving them to fall into 
| the hands of the enemy, he set other subordin- 
| ates to gathering subsistence in the rear of the 
| army, which he was obliged to send over the 
already overburdened Alexandria and Orange 
| Railroad, for which he had to pay much more 
than such supplies could have been bought for 
| in the Valley or in Loudon.* 
| were that there was never in dépot such a supply 
of subsistence as General Beauregard needed, 
and there was not one day’s rations for the army 
| at the time of the battle of Manassas (or Bull 
| Run, as it is usually styled), nor more than 
| forty-eight hours’ supplies for weeks afterwa: 
of the material part of the ration. General 
Beauregard having urged the provision of a fort- 
night’s supply for some twenty or twenty-fiy 
thousand men, Northrop fell into a passion, 
wrote to the General a letter of surpassing in- 
solence, and at the same time relieved the stati 
officer from duty who, under General Beaure- 
gard’s orders, had attempted to remove the evil. 
Mr. Davis, blind to the consequences, obdurate]} 
sustained this extraordinary conduct. 
| An army left habitually without supplies for 


| more than twenty-four hours, and the wishes 
|and views of whose commander in so vital a 
matter as its subsistence are offensively thwart- 
ed, it is needless to say, can have little mobili- 
ty. Its commander can not have the power to 
handle it at will. This was signally the case 
with the Confederate army on the 21st of July, 
1861. Want of subsistence rooted it fast to its 
dépot, through which Colonel Northrop issued 
a daily dole sent up once in twenty-four hours 
by the Alexandria and Orange Railroad, Nor 
was this state of affairs bettered as late as 17th 
August, when General Johnston, in a note to 
General Beauregard, wrote: ‘‘ Jt is impossible, 


The consequences 


as the affairs of the Commissariat are now man. 
aged, to think of any other military course than a 
strictly defensive base.” 

Why such a man as Northrop was dragged 
forth from his seclusion, his favorite church po- 


* Indeed, flour bought by speculators in the Valley and 
Loudon was carried to Richmond, sold to the Subsistence 
Bureau, and transported back to Manassas. 
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lemics and squabbles and monomaniac habi- 
tudes, to be thrust into duties profoundly inter- 
mixed with the very existence of his govern- 
ment, must ever remain one of the inexplicable 
mysteries of human history. Rendered arro- 
gant beyond bearing, at length he used lan- 
guage one day which his doting patron could 
not brook, and a quarrel resulted, it is under- 
stood. It was only then—about February, 1865 
—that this veritable tenacious ‘‘ Old Man of the 
for the South was shaken off and his suc- 
cessor appointed; but too late for any radical 
benefit, for, in no small degree from commissa- 


Sea” 


riat follies, the Confederate cause was already 


in the throes of death. 

If Mr. Davis did not fill the position of Quar- 
ter-Master-General with a special favorite, but 
permitted its duties to be devolved upon the 
senior officer of the United States Quarter- 
Master’s Department, who had entered his serv- 
ice, he is none the less responsible for the ad- 
ministration of that branch of his staff. We 
say this because we know that he constantly 
interfered with and decided matters that ab- 
sorbed time which might have been better oc- 
cupied. One instance of this kind will serve to 
show both his habitual course and his respons- 
ibility for what was ineffective in any Depart- 
ment under him. General Beauregard, early 
in June, 1861, in view of the similarity of the 
flags of the United States and the Confederate 
States, and of the uniforms also of their troops 
at that time, had proposed to distinguish his 
men by a scarf to be worn in battle, which 
he asked should be supplied without delay by 
the Quarter-Master’s Department. But even 
this small matter Mr. Davis could not suffer 
his General to decide. Accepting the idea, he 
directed that not the proposed scarf, but an 
altogether different contrivance, should be pro- 
vided. Therefore—if occupied with such petty 
details—the historian must hold him accounta- 
ble when his main army is found unprovided, 
as it was, with the means of wheel transporta- 
tion needful for the ordinary operations of the 
camp—not to speak of an offensive campaign. 

On assuming command at Manassas, early in 
June, 1861, General Beauregard at once gave 
his attention to this material element of mili- 
tary operations. He made urgent, repeated 
requisitions for what he anxiously regarded as 
essential for the safe mobility of his foree. The 
question was one which, as far as practicable, 
it was his province to determine. If possible, 
his requisitions should have been filled. Mr. 
Davis knew all about them, as well as of the 
badge matter. He had been besought to order 
compliance. The Quarter-Master-General ei- 
ther did not realize the scale of impending op- 
erations, and had little conception of the re- 
sources of the State of Virginia, or in his com- 
munications concerning this matter and his ac- 
tions was but the echo and organ of the Exec- 
utive, to whom the responsibility must attach 
in either case. If competent to be the chief 
of a great revolution, he would have compre- 


613 
both in accordance with exigent military needs 
|} and not in excess of the available supply of the 
country. 
We know that General Johnston dwells upon 
other reasons for not pursuing M‘Dowell than 
| the want either of subsistence or transportation 
for munitions of war; but, be it observed, this 
was in connection with any direct movement 
upon the line of retreat of that General’s routed 
| forces. Had it been practicable for the Con- 
federates to take the offensive at once after the 


hended that the requisitions of his General were 
| 


| battle of Manassas, assuredly Johnston’s main 
army would not have lost time by following 
M‘Dowell, but would have been thrown across 
the Potomac near Leesburg, and marched rap- 
idly to the rear of Washington. This was ren- 
dered impracticable by the want not only of 
subsistence, but of means of transportation. 
It is in this connection that Mr. Davis may be 
rightly blamed for the failure of his army to 
pursue and reap the legitimate fruits of q really 
wondrous victory, and not because he opposed 
at the time a proposed forward movement, as 
has been ignorantly alleged by partisans of the 
two Generals. As is known, he was at Manas- 
sas the evening of the 21st July, 1861. Untila 
late hour that night he was engaged with Gen- 
erals Johnston and Beauregard, at the quar- 
ters of the latter, in discussing the momentous 
achievements of the day, the extent of which 
was not as yet recognized at all by him or his 
Generals. Much gratified with known results, 
his bearing was eminently proper. He certainly 
expressed no opposition to any forward move- 
ment: nor at the time displayed a disposition 
to interpose his opinions or authority touching 
operations and plans of campaign. 

Looking back, however, we see a marvelous 
array of proof that Mr. Davis lacked the very 
qualities the supposed possession of which had 
elevated him to the head of the Confederate 
Government—those of the military organizer 
and statesman acquainted with the higher ranges 
of war administration. 

Without showing by his measures of prepara- 
tion, by recommendations to Congress, or in any 
way whatsoever, that he believed the war would be 
prolonged beyond a year, but the contrary in- 
deed; yet before leaving Montgomery for Rich- 
mond he had declined to receive a large num- 
ber of men tendered for twelve months,* for the 
reason that they were not offered for the war or 
three years. If he had anticipated a long war, 
few and short indeed were his steps for the con- 
tingency. But the fact is, his course and the 
utterances of his Cabinet indicate that he looked 
for an early pacification, either through that 
recognition by France and England ‘‘ in ninety 
days” which Mr. Benjamin was ever confident- 
ly looking for and predicting, or from other 
causes ; therefore it is hard to understand why 
he should have inflexibly proscribed these enroll- 
ments for less time than three years or the war 


- ———-- - ry 
* We are assured quite 100,000 of these men were ten- 
dered. 
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atsoearly aday. By that course he greatly di- 
minished the effective force that might have met 
M‘Dowell—risked, we may say, that battle, and 
weakened Johnston and Beauregard especially 
in cavalry—one of the reasons given by General 
Johnston for not having been able to pursue his 
adversary and discover the actual extent of the 
disaster inflicted. 

Will it be credited, moreover, that as late as 
the middle of August, 1861, there was no engi- 
neer or other officer on the staff of General J. 
E. Johnston competent to plan an ordinary rail- 
road bridge.* In fact all the staff departments 
of that army were organized on the same inex- 
cusably inadequate scale. 

It was not until the middle of September, 
1861, two months after the battle of Manassas, 
that a single Major or Divisional General was 
appointed for that army, and then but two— 
Generals Van Dorn and G. W. Smith—though 
six of the grade had been earnestly asked for by 
General Johnston, including G. W. Smith, whom 
he specially desired to place in command of 
his own corps (old Army of the Shenandoah), 
so that he might be enabled to give exclusive 
attention to the chief command. Smith was 
indeed made a Major-General; but as if Mr. 
Davis could not possibly coincide or sympathize 
with the views of his Generals, Van Dorn was at 
the same time sent to report, with a senior com- 
mission. An element of discord was introduced 
into the army by this act, which, whether casual 
or not, we must regard as another illustration 
of the proneness of Mr. Davis to lose sight of— 
in fact how little he was wont to consider—pub- 
lic interests when they conflicted in any way 
with his personal will, fancies, or schemes. 
Some weeks later several other Major-Generals 
were commissioned, though not to the number 
requested. 

Meantime Mr. Davis had visited head-quar- 
ters. A discussion had likewise grown up be- 
tween him and his Generals relative to the or- 
ganization of their army. He had taken it into 
his head to direct that the troops of a State 
should all be brigaded together, and command- 
ed by Brigadiers from such State. With some 
exceptions, thought to be specially for the good 
of the service, this had been already done. But 
it chanced that one of these very exceptions was 
in the way of the promotion of a brother-in-law 
to the command of a brigade, and could not be 
tolerated. At the same time the division of the 
army into two corps was objected to. Long 
communications were written on this subject by 
Mr. Davis and his Secretary of War that will 
amaze the military reader who, we are sure, 


will be at a loss to understand with what pos- | 
sible end, other than an ‘‘ apple of discord,” this 


discussion was cast between Mr. Davis and his 
Generals. 
‘*The President disapproves the division of 


the army into two corps,” wrote the Chief of the | 





* Note of General Johnston to General Beauregard—in 
which he observes also: “It seems to me that we might 
employ half a dozen engineer officers to advantage." 


Bureau of War to General Beauregard October 
18, 1861. And on the 20th of October Mr. Dayis 
himself characterized the division as irregular. 
and in conflict with law as well as ‘ the plainest 
principles of military organization.”* Inter. 
mixed was also the question of the position of 
General Beauregard, who, as “second in com. 
mand,” Mr. Davis thought should not have “ spe- 
cial charge of any subdivision”—that is, e rps— 
of that army; ‘‘ because in the absence of General 
Johnston” Beauregard’s “ succession to the com- 
mand of the whole would not disturb the rela- 
tions of the officer and troops,” nor “ inyol\ 
any changes of position on the line occupied.’ 
Moreover his acquaintance with the whole body 
of the army, and the absence of any identifica- 
tion with a part of them, would better qualify 
‘*him for the succession.” 

Mr. Benjamin, thrown forward to reinforce 
these curious notions of his chief, with ‘nice 
sharp quillets of the law,” does it with charac- 
teristic assumption of superior knowledge even 
of the details of military organization, while at- 
tributing ignorance to the generals of the laws 
germain to the subject. ‘I beg to say, in all 
kindness,” writes the lawyer,t+ ‘‘ that it is not 
your position which is false,t but your idea of 
organization of the army as established by thi 
acts of Congress, and I feel confident you can 
not have studied the legislation of Congress rel- 
ative to the army.§......I have entered into thes 
details because, in a conversation with the Pres 
ident since his return from your head-quarters, 
he has informed me that he found the sam 
views as to the organization of the army whic! 
you seem to entertain very generally prevalent. 

These details are as follows: ‘‘ You are sec- 
ond in command of the whole Army of the Po- 
tomac, and not first in command of half of the 
army. ‘The position is very simple, if you will 
take the pains to read the sixth section of ‘the 
Act to provide for the Public Defense,’ approved 
6th March, 1861. You will see that the Pres- 
ident has no authority to divide an army into 
two corps d'armée, but only into brigades and 
divisions. Now your rank being superior to that 
of a commander of a brigade or a division, and 
there being no other component part of an army 
into which the army can be legally divided, you 
necessarily command the whole army ; but hav- 
ing present with you an officer of equal grade 
but older commission, who*also commands the 
whole army, you become second in command.” 
This construction of the law was too far-fetched 
to be adhered to after it had served the imme- 
diate end in view at the time. Comments are 
unnecessary. 

What functions Mr. Davis and his subtle|| sec- 





Letter to General Beauregard. 
Letter to General Beauregard, October 17, 1561. 
+ That is, if connected with the troops without a com- 
mand, 
§ Which, after all said, save in a few minor particulars, 
was but a re-enactment of the laws of the United States. 
t ** How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill 
deeds done,” are true words put by Shakspeare into th 
| mouth of King John. This has been amply illustrated in 


* 
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+ 
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retary designed to be performed by the ‘‘ second 
in command” we really can not understand, 
unless indeed those of the ‘‘ spare wheel” which 
hangs to the rear of an artillery caisson. But he 
evidently fancied that what he desired was usu- 
al in European armies, and yet we apprehend it 
were difficult to cite aninstance.* Indeed Mr. 
Davis himself appears to have forgotten these 
fancies in 1864, as he permitted General Beau- 
regard to hold a special command, under Gen- 
eral Lee, in the lines at Petersburg, when next 
in rank to the latter—a command, too, much 
inferior in size to that objected to in 1861, and 
actually inferior to those held by the Lieutenant- 
Generals of the same army. 

When Mr. Davis was on a visit at the head- 
quarters of the army, General Johnston sub- 
mitted a plan, supported by Generals Beaure- 
gard and G. W. Smith, for an offensive campaign. 

These Generals urged the immediate concen- 
tration in that quarter of the greater part of the 


forces dispersed along the sea-coast at Pensa- | 


cola, Savannah, Norfolk, Yorktown, and Fred- 
ericksburg, for example ; with which, added to 
the troops already in hand, a campaign across 
the Potomac should be initiated, before General 
M‘Clellan had completed the organization of his 
grand army. This, they believed, might be 
done without risk to the positions weakened by 
the measure—though, in fact, the principles of 
the art of war prescribed that places of such rel- 


ative military unimportance should be.sacrificed | 


or hazarded for the sake of the vital advantage 
anticipated. A very considerable army of the 
best personnel could have been thus assembled— 
larger, be it observed, than either of those which 
subsequently General Lee was able to lead across 
the border under much less favorable military 
conditions. Their President could not be in- 
duced to sanction the measure, or to give up his 
own settled policy of dispersion, his waste of 
defensive resources in the attempted defense of 
every threatened position. He proposed, how- 
ever, an operation instead, which may be fairly 
taken as a measure of his calible in war affairs. 

General Sickles was posted at the time with an 
isolated foree—about one weak division—on the 
Maryland shore, opposite to Evansport, on the 
Virginia shore of the Potomac, occupied by the 
Confederates. This foree Mr. Davis proposed 
to capture by a coup de main. A glance at the 
map will show that the attacking party (with 
the scantiest possible means of ferriage in small 
boats) must cross the Potomac—there over a 
mile wide, navigable, and fall of steam ships of 


war of the class of the Pawnee. Were a sur- | 


prise effected, it would be nevertheless impossi- 


ble for the Confederates to get away with im-| 


punity, much less to carry off the fruits of vic- 





the relations between Mr. Davis and the pliant Benjamin, 
always “liable to be used.” 


* In Continental European armies the officer next in | 


rank to the commander-in-chief is often unattached to any 
special command—in which event he is chief of staff, spe- 
cially selected on that account, as was Count Gneisenau, 
under Bliicher. 


tory. From close proximity to Washington 
the alarm must be immediate; Federal war 
ships would take positions above and below 
Evansport, so as to command and render re- 
passage of the river impracticable, it being im- 
possible, from the features of the country, for 
the Confederates to occupy two points on the 
river with batteries within which the movement 
might be securely made. These views, forcibly 
presented by his Generals, he could not combat, 
and the project fell still-born. He then return- 
ed to Richmond, thenceforward to look with 
marked disfavor upon all the wishes and views 
of both Johnston and Beauregard affecting the 
army they commanded, even declining to confer 
the grade of Brigadier-General on their respect- 
ive chiefs of staff, which had been asked not 
only as due to these officers for their services 
and professional experience, but as calculated to 
enhance their usefulness in their delicate and 
most responsible posts. 

These are examples taken at random. Al- 
ready they crowd the space allotted, and we 
must hereafter relate matters wider apart in or- 
der of time. 

The Provisional Congress having met ih Rich- 
mond, and the war spirit of the North having 
been excited to a pitch that made it evident 
all their immense resources would be lavished 
for the prosecution pf the war at the call of the 
Federal President and General, we find still Jef- 
ferson Davis comparatively dumb—making no 
recommendations to Congress which indicate 
the least appreciation of the impending scale of 
attack, the least conception of measures requi- 
site to meet and foil it. Such, for example, as 
a conscription law. Unadvised on this point, 
Congress indulged in the dream that a great 
war could be prolonged by voluntary contribu 
tions of brawn and muscle—volunteers—exclu- 
sively! Mr. Davis had at that time the influ- 
ence to have corrected this fatal delusion, but he 
shared it equally with Congress; and here again 
fell infinitely short of the height of his position. 

Affairs meantime grew troublous in the West. 
Crittenden had been routed, and by the end of 
January, 1862, there were portents of the loss 
of the Mississippi River. General Beauregard, 
'at the instance of Congressmen, was now de- 
tached to take command at Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, with the implied promise that he should 
be supported by the requisite general officers to 
enable him to organize his new command into 
| brigades and divisions. Certain Colonels were 
;named for promotion; but he was assured 
through his Adjutant-General, by Mr. Ben- 
jamin, that there was no need of this, as he 

would find his new command ‘admirably or- 
ganized.” ‘This was not the fact, for the or- 
ganization it.had was altogether irregular and 
insufficient for the field! Corrected as far as 
practicable just before the battle of Shiloh, for 
the want of proper Brigadiers their duties had 
to be trusted to senior Colonels of brigades 
who were utterly without experience, as well as 
{in some cases by no means the best of their 
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grade present. General Beauregard had taken 
the responsibility of carrying with him a capable 
engineer on his staff, whom he was able, there- 
fore, to employ at once upon works which made 
the obstinate defense of Island No. 10, Madrid 
Bend, and Fort Pillow. But other engineer 
officers promised were not available until after 
the battle of Shiloh, and consequently it had 
been impossible to acquire accurate information 
of the terrain in the vicinity of that battle-field— 
a circumstance of much greater disadvantage to 
the Confederate General than may be apparent 
to the general reader. ‘Those applied for were 
line officers, and might as well have been ap- 
pointed in the first week of February as ulti- 
mately in April and May; but Mr. Benjamin, 
when urged to act at once and give the orders 
by telegraph, replied that he could not do so 
without first obtaining the permission of the 
President. 

That is, not even a captain of engineers could 
be appointed, though reported to be capable and 
absolutely needed by an army commander, until 
the head of the Government had consented. The 
fact is, affairs of this sort engrossed his time, his 
thoughts, and left little for matters that legiti- 
mately belonged to his high functions. 

Finding his command virtually unorganized 
Beauregard, by telegraph, applied again for the 
officers he had specified in February. The re- 
ply was that, belonging (as Colenels) to John- 
ston’s army, they could not be spared, and offi- 
cers attached to his own forces must be rec- 
ommended for promotion instead. Time was 
pressing, and certain officers were now desig- 
nated by Beauregard on the recommendation 
of Generals Polk and Bragg. The answer then 
was that he must wait until he could nominate 
officers as deserving and capable, from his own 
knowledge. One or two promotions were made, 
however, but when recommendations were again 
made the reply came: Recommend such officers 
as have won promotion in battle. Under all 
the circumstances this was downright trifling ; 
and the want of these officers was one of the 
chief reasons why the battle of Shiloh was not 
brought to a decisive close by noonday on the 
6th of April, 1862, which must have made the 
arrival of Buell too late to be of the least use in 
rescuing General Grant’s army. 

General Beauregard, for some time in bad 
health, thought it best for the service to take 
advantage of the lull in operations incident to 


the position of his army at Tupelo after the | 
successful evacuation of Corinth, and by a short | 


respite from duty seek to recuperate. He there- 
fore retired to Bladon Springs, some twelve 
hours distant by railroad, turning over the com- 
mand to General Bragg, with instructions look- 
ing to the preparation of the army for the field 
at once on his return, which he anticipated 
would be in three weeks. But no sooner had 
Mr. Davis heard of this step than he telegraphed 
General Bragg to assume permanent command. 
General Beauregard was thns laid on the shelf, 
not to be reinstated, as Mr. Davis passionately 


| War. 
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declared, though the whole world should urge 
him to the measure.* ce 

What General Bragg achieved in the cam. 
paign which he soon undertook has passed into 
history ; what General Beauregard, in his place, 
might have accomplished may only be inferred 
from the plan of campaign which he submitted 
at the time to General Cooper, a copy of which 
has been published. The military reader, it is 
believed, will approve that plan, and will find it 
difficult to understand why General Buell was 
not obliged to accept battle at Munfordsville. 
Kentucky, and why it was that Bragg’s and 
Kirby Smith’s forces operated on separate lines 
in that campaign. 

Passing now to the campaign of 1863, so 
filled with heavy disasters to Confederate arms, 
we witness on all sides evidences of the hand 
that was surely guiding the Southern cause to 
utter ruin. 

The extent of the defeat inflicted by General 
Lee at Chancellorsville in May, 1863, is ad- 
mitted ; but it may not be generally known that 
Longstreet’s corps was absent from that field, 
having been detached under instructions or at 
least a pressure from Richmond, due to that 
evil genius of the Confederates, Northrop, though 
General Lee believed an attack imminent. 

During the fortnight following that brilliant 
Confederate success never did affairs look so 
propitious for the Confederates. The Federal 
army, stunned and much disorganized, lay be- 
hind the Rappahannock. Bragg confronted 
Rosecrans at Duck River with a force strong 
enough to hold him at bay. One corpst would 
have enabled him to take the offensive unde 
conditions so unfavorable to Rosecrans as almost 
to insure decisive defeat; defeat with the Cum- 
berland River behind his back to embarrass re- 
treat, and with no supporting force available, 
while without such a stock of subsistence as would 
have enabled him to decline battle behind im- 
pregnable intrenchments.t General Lee might 
have commanded ; the transfer of the corps could 
have been made in ten days at most, for two 
lines of railroad as far as Chattanooga, wer 
then open to the Confederates; the time was 
far more favorable indeed than when, after the 
defeat at Gettysburg, Longstreet was actually 
sent. Such an operation was in strict accord 
ance with the cardinal principles of the art of 
The Confederates occupied the interior 





* Notes of interview of Congressional Committee with 
Mr. Davis to request restoration of General Beauregard te 
his command, 

+ Two corps could have been spared without risk long 
enough for the operation. When Longstreet was finally 
detached, and took part in the battle of Chickamauga with 
such effect, Meade’s army had acquired prestige at Get- 
tysburg, and was much stronger than Hooker could have 
been on the heels of the signal defeat at Chancellorsville. 

+ This is shown by evidence of General Rosecrans him- 
self before the Congressional Committee on Conduct of the 
War. When Longstreet ultimately was sent to reinforce 
Bragg, in September, Rosecrans was stronger than in May, 
and Bragg was weaker. General Halleck's letters to Rase- 
craus about this time also confirm my views as to the 
proper strategy for the Confederates. 
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lines, and should have seized a patent opportu- 
nity to concentrate their masses in superior force 
upon this army, which the blunders of their ad- 
yersary had isolated and exposed.* 

Had this been done the corollary was equally 
apparent, and equally important too for the Con- 
federates. General Grant had just entered upon 
his campaign against Vicksburg. The Confed- 
erates held Port Hudson, so that neither supplies 
nor reinforcements could reach him from the 
south. Were Rosecrans defeated, one Confed- 
erate corps at least would then have been dis- 
posable for a juncture with Johnston: a detach- 
ment from it taking Fort Pillow at the same 
time, and thus cutting off reinforcements and 
subsistence from the north as the possession of 
Port Hudson did from the southern quarter. 
This the military reader will readily perceive, 
as also that Johnston would then have been 
superior in force to General Grant, who, for lack 
of subsistence, must-soon have been obliged to 
fight under all possible disadvantages, with near- 
ly certain disaster. 

Deaf as an adder were the Richmond authori- 
ties to all the promises of the situation. Their 





had become apparent that their President, un- 
moved by experience, was inflexible in his ad- 
herence to his favorites, to his passionate preju- 
dices, and in his policy. 

In relation to the defense of Charleston, also, 
we might show that had the Richmond ideas 
been carried out the city would have fallen on 
the 10th July, 1863, but our space will not per- 
mit. 

Congress at length, despite Executive fancies, 
was brought to pass a somewhat comprehensive 
act for the organization of a staff kindred to that 
of European armies. Mr. Davis disapproved 
it. At the next session it was re-enacted, with 
a clause, however, giving him the power to carry 
it out at his discretion. Under these cireum- 
stances he signed the law, but absolutely with- 
held its execution until the Ist day of April, 
1865, when General Cooper was directed to put 
it in foree—that is, the day before General Lee's 
lines at Petersburg were broken, and the end 
was plainly at hand, Actuated by the narrow- 
est views concerning both the rank and number 


| of staff-officers who should be employed with 


fiat went forth; the Gettysburg campaign was | 


inaugurated—that is, the old policy was con- 
tinued of keeping the Confederate forces divided 
and operating on widely divergent lines. Gen- 
eral Lee is too great a soldier not to have read 
aright at that time the clear lessons of his art, 
not to have seen at a glance what was to be 
gained by the blow at Rosecrans with a crush- 
ing force, and what the continued dispersion of 
forees in war inevitably involved. We have 
never heard the Gettysburg campaign defended 
except as a commissariat device, and this gives 
the clew to the inspiration that prompted it—the 
Confederate Commissary-General. 

From it “woes unnumbered” followed for the 
Confederate arms. The campaign itself ended 
in disaster and the loss of over thirty thousand 


men at Gettysburg, where also was buried much | 


of the prestige which had hitherto wondrously 
strengthened the dauntless ‘‘ Army of North 
Virginia.” Bragg was forced first out of Mid- 
dle Tennessee, and then from Chattanooga. 
East Tennessee was lost in turn. Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, with their large garrisons, 
succumbed to the indomitable Grant. The 
Mississippi River passed into Federal posses- 
sion, and communication with the trans-Mis- 
sissippi portion of the Confederacy was cut off. 


his armies from the outset of the war, time 
and the wishes of his generals but served to fix 
him ineradicably in his notions, the nature and 
scope of which may be better understood by the 
foreign soldier when assured that Confederate 
generals of the highest rank, including General 
Lee, were allowed only two aids-de-camp, and 
these but of the grade of lieutenants. Napole- 
on, en campagne, placed at the head of his staff 
a Berthier or a Soult, Marshals of the Empire, 
who had commanded armies. Bliicher had the 
assistance in such places of a Scharnhorst and 
a Gneisenau, officers of profound skill and mil- 
itary experience, next in rank to thei: chief. 
Officers of similar rank and character have also 
filled staff positions in recent European wars. 
The chief Adjutant-General on th» staff of Gen- 
eral Lee was a young officer of the grade of a 
lieutenant-colonel; doubtless judicious, apt, 
clever, zealous, but who was a bank officer at the 
outbreak of the war, with no knowledge of mil- 


itary routine and administration. His two as- 


sistants—majors—were of the same description, 


In brief: a long train of almost mortal disas- | 


ters was only interrupted by a transient success 


at Chickamanga, the value of which was soon | 


‘shook in air” by Jefferson Davis, who, visit- 
ing the field, detached Longstreet to be baffled 
before Knoxville ; while Rosecrans, strongly re- 
inforced, beat Bragg decisively. From the ef- 


as were also the small staff of inspectors. Gen- 
eral Johnston was placed in the same situation. 
And all this was the result of Mr. Davis's pe- 
culiar inflexible notions. 

More than in any other service did the Con- 
federate armies need high rank for their staff- 
officers, for the patent reason that, lacking 


enough officers of professional training, the at- 


traction of high rank became necessary to induce 
civilians of the highest ability, ripest culture, 


and large knowledge of men and affairs, to accept 


| 


fects of such immense losses of men, and from | 


the natural deep depression consequent, the Con- 
federate people really never recovered; for it 











* We have not space to dwell upon the consequences of 
a defeat of Rosecrans in respect to Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 


and retain staff appointments with Confederate 
generals—men who could most readily make up 
for the want of soldierly culture. If Napoleon 


| found advantage in a numerous staff of high 


| granted him, with some officer upon it of high* 


rank, headed by Soult when Berthier was lost 
to him, assuredly General Lee must have been 
materially benefited by a larger staff than was 
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rank and military experience. If M. Thiers 
feels warranted in ascribing the loss of Water- 
loo in part to Marshal Soult’s inexperience as a 
staff-officer,* we may believe that General Lee 
and other Confederate generals must have suf- 
fered serious detriment from the extraordinary 
abnormal staff organization imposed by Jeffer- 
son Davis, and specially prescribed by orders in 
the face of law, in April, 1864, just as General 
Grant began his campaign. Surely even the 
general reader in this must see one cause for 
the defeat of Confederate armies—a cause that 
must have tended to clog the efforts of the high- 
est genius, and made success impossible, de- 
nied, as Confederate generals were, the aid of 
staff-oflicers of the character employed by their 
adversary, and such as have been available to all 
successful commanders, since Frederick down to 
the recent war in Italy, on both sides. 

About the middle of May, 1864, General 
Beauregard reached Drury's Bluff below Rich- 
mond, and had an interview with General Bragg, 
at the time exercising a species of general com- 
mand. This officer appeared to apprehend that 
General Lee, yielding to the pressure of superior 
numbers, must before long give way and lose 
Richmond. Beauregard replied that he did not 
regard the situation as so unfavorable if the 
right remedy were promptly applied. He then 
pointed out the isolated position of Butler, south 
of the James, as affording an opportunity for 


28, 
his destruction with a superior force, and that 
such a foree might be assembled if General Lee 
would furnish 10,000 men. Falling upon But- 
ler under such circumstances General Beaure- 
gard thought his capture was inevitable, and 
with him must fall the dépot at Bermuda Hun- 
reds. This effected, at a concerted moment 
he would throw his whole force upon General 
Grant's flank while General Lee made an at- 
tack in front. All circumstances favored the 
plan, and General Bragg expressed his approba- 
tion. Mr. Davis, informed of it, came at once 
to see General Beauregard, who explained all its 
details and earnestly urged the attempt. Mr. 
Davis seemed much impressed, but objected that 
it would involve the retrograde of General Lee 
from his position at Spottsylvania Court House, 
which ‘‘could not be thought of.” ‘* Yes,” re- 
joined the General, ‘‘ what of that when it will 
enable him in two or three days at most to gain 
a great victory?” That is, when like the Titan 
he would touch the earth to spring up refreshed 
and all the stronger. +This line of argument 
was fruitless. Nothing that affectgd General 
Lee’s army, howsoever temporarily, could be 
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substantial results followed the success. In the 
end, too, as might have been anticipated, unless 
some such decided success as that sought over 
Butler had been gained and enabled the concen. 
tration of the scattered Confederate forces, Gen- 
eral Lee was forced step by step to follow the 
march of his opponent. 

The removal of Johnston from his command 
and the substitution of Hood, who was expect- 
ed by Mr. Davis to strike at least ‘‘one manly 
blow” for the defense of Atlanta, few will now 
venture to deny was a sad mistake for the Con- 
federates. That was indeed ‘‘the feather that 
broke the camel’s back.” When Sherman be- 
gan his march from Atlanta the inevitable issue 
was pointed out unless a force was collected 
strong enough to vanquish him after he had 
penetrated deeply into the interior, where de- 
feat would entail not merely a foiled but a de- 
stroyed army. If permitted to traverse the land 
unchecked the consequences were mortal. Bold, 
prompt measures alone could avert dire calam- 
ity. Great sacrifices had now become inevita- 
ble; the ‘‘heroic treatment” could alone serve 
the “‘sick man” now. Especially after the fall 
of Savannah was this urged upon those in pow- 
er, who as little comprehended the crisis as the 
antidote. Even when General Beauregard di- 
rected the evacuation of Charleston, and urged 
a similar course with respect to Wilmington, so 
as to provide a force with which to fall upon 
Sherman, Mr. Davis wrote such a dispatch to 
General Hardee, commanding in Charleston, as 
led him to suspend the evacuation, and obliged 
Beauregard to assume command and to direct 
imperatively the measure to be completed. Of 
course Wilmington, of no use since the fall of 
Fort Fisher, was held to the last; and with no 
force afield to check his course Sherman march- 
ed like Fate through the heart of the country. 

In the conduct of civil affairs the same traits 
have characterized the régime of Jefferson Davis 

| which we have sought to show governed his mil- 
| itary administration, and with the same baleful 
| results for the cause placed in his keeping. We 
| shall not have space, however, to spread the proof 
| upon the record, except so far as this may be done 
| by the relation of two occurrences. 

When Mr. Toombs quit the Cabinet to be- 
|come a Brigadier-General, Mr. Hunter of Vir- 
| ginia took his place, which he soon left, for rea- 
| sons best known to himself, to take the seat of 
| Senator in Congress, only secured after a warm 

contest. There was a Virginia statesman pre- 
| eminently fitted to succeed Mr. Hunter in the 
| Cabinet. We mean W. C. Rives, whom all 


entertained. Beauregard had said that he might | recognized as a man of great breadth and accu- 
beat Butler without the force he desired, though | racy of culture, enlarged views of statesmanship, 
it would be, like so many other Confederate suc- | and who, having served as a diplomatist with 
cesses, without material profit. This ability to | high credit, was regarded as of a grade superior 
gain the color of victory caught Mr. Davis’s at- | to those generally employed in that capacity by 
tention and the attempt must be made. It was|the United States. His connection with the 
made. Butler was driven from his position the Cabinet must have given weight to the cause 
next day ; but, just as Beauregard predicted, no | abroad. But Mr. Davis could not stifle that char- 

* And yet Soult had been Chief of Staff in Spain; aleo acteristic distrust and intolerance of superior men 
in 1794, under Lefebre, at battle of Fleurus. | of independent minds, which have made him, 
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by his course as President of the Confederate 
States, at once a patricide and a moral suicide. 
It was enough that Mr. Rives was brought to his 
notice as one whom the people would like to see 
among his advisers. That looked like dicta- 
tion—like an interference with his prerogative. 
Mr. Judah P. Benjamin was transferred to the 
State Department; General Randolph—as it 
happened, a gentleman of real administrative 
ability as well as of too much independence to 
remain a Cabinet officer merely in name—was 
made Secretary of War, though at the time lit- 
tle known for capacity beyond the place of his 
residence. 

A little later Mr. Davis also appointed as his 
Attorney-General—the law adviser of his Gov- 
ernment—a gentleman doubtless of much civil 
worth, but who at the time was a lieutenant- 
colonel under General Bragg, in arrest under 
charges for an act of recent insubordination of 
such flagrant character as to make General 
Gladden place him for a time in close arrest in 
his tent in charge of an armed sentinel. 

Mr. Davis must be judged at the bar of his- 
tory by the aggregate results of his administra- 
tion. He must be measured by what was done 
or left undone—successes and reverses—either 
directly by himself or through the instruments 
of his will, the men on whom he relied for the 
performance of the highest services of the State. 
Brought to this rightful test, what statesman of 
whom history tells us will be found more defi- 
cient than Jefferson Davis ? 

Had he been equal to his position he would 
have known how to develop, combine, wield the 
splendid resources of his land in such a manner 
as to produce the largest possible results. With 
his long experience and acquaintance with the | 
public men of the United States he should have 
known the best men to call around him, and 
should have known, too, the best course for baf- 
fling the statesmen opposed tohim. Foregoing 
his predilections as well as his antipathies—like | 
Napoleon as in the case of Moreau and Talley- 
rand—he should have been wise enough to at- 
tach to his Government and secure the services 
of men of talent, even though perchance not well 
affected personally toward them. A genuine 
leader of men would have done so—would have 
stifled personal passions, which alone, it would | 


appear, have influenced Mr. Davis since an early 
day. Swayed by these, and amorous to an in- | 
credible degree of the office-giving powers of his 
place, and the exercise of which absorbed by far 
the larger part of his waking hours, he was blind 
alike to those insuperable as to those favoring 
circumstances or favorable occasions which the 
statesman will be quick to recognize. 

As a natural consequence of the predominant | 
qualities of the man, there immediately grew up | 
in the South a party of “* President's Friends,” | 
from whose ranks, as far as possible, were drawn, | 
the occupants of all civil places. Men for the | 
most part malleable to his will, who, looking up | 
to him as the source of the highest wisdom in | 
both civil and military affairs, upheld his views 


| 


a major advantage. 
| clerks, always as sanguine as Napier describes 
. 


and wishes as the only safe rule and law for the 
times. Thus in a little while almost every per- 
son of ability, nearly every one of spirit, was 
driven from the councils of the South and the 
direction of affairs, leaving the Government to a 
large degree in the hands of those from whom 
efficient administration was not to be expected— 
selected as they were for instruments thought to 
be best adapted to his purpose: that of absorb- 
ing in himself all the substantial functions of 
the State. 

As obstinate as James II. or George III., 
whom he greatly resembled in many traits of 


| character, as in the management of public busi- 


ness—with the same tendency to employ medi- 
ocrity and the same dislike for independent abil- 
ity—Jefferson Davis for four years illustrated, 
like his monarchical prototypes, that no two 
natures are so widely opposite and unlike as the 
willful and the wise. Imperious, yet without 
genuine vigor of character, pride and weakness 
were strangely blended in his actions. It was 


| said of George III. that he even scorned victory 


whose laurels had been culled by Chatham. Mr. 
Davis looked with a moody brow and a skep- 
tical lip when either Johnston or Beauregard 
tendered the trophies of successful war. Napo- 
leon, once urged by an undistinguished general 
to confer upon him the marshal’s baton, exclaim- 
ed: “It is not I who make a marshal—it is 
victories!” What Napoleon would not attempt 
Mr. Davis did without hesitation, making ma- 
jor and lieutenant generals who previously had 
not been in battle, and if possibly capable, had 
never had opportunities to show capacity for 


| high command; some of whom too, we may 


add, whose promotion has not been justified by 
subsequent events. 

The longer he held power the narrower grew 
his conceptions, the more imperious his will, 
until to differ from or cross the orbit of his fan- 
cies, or even to run counter to the plans and 
wishes of his favorites, became a personal af- 
front. No man in as high and critical a posi- 
tion ever less understood the value of wise, in- 
dependent ministers, or was ever less able to 
give up a minor personal object for the sake of 
He and his ministerial 


the British Cabinet to have been in 1810, like 
that Cabinet were always ‘‘ anticipating success 
in a preposterous manner”—always displaying 
little practical industry, and quite as little judg- 
ment in preparing for contingencies. In no in- 
stance did he and his favorites comprehend at 
their value the golden opportunities that more 
than once were vouchsafed them, and by seiz- 
ing which with a resolute hand they might have 
neutralized the superior resources of the United 
States. With a leader like William of Orange 
in his stead this had surely been accomplished. 

We have heard much, from Mr. Davis and his 
friends in the last months of the struggle, con- 
cerning the frightful extent of desertions from 
Confederate armies. Unquestionably this evil 
was very great; indeed, so numerous had deser- 
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tions become that, added to the natural tendency 
of all but regular troops to quit their colors in 
times of serious reverses, some of the Confeder- 
ate corps, like a circle in the water, were almost 
* dispersed to naught.” But here too the handi- 
work of Jefferson Davis may be made apparent. 


The broadcast, inevitable interposition of his pre- | 


rogative of pardon by the second year of the war 
had made it plain to the men of the army that 
there was the fullest immunity for desertion. 
A merciless, inexorable personal adversary we 
know Mr. Davis ever was, and never less so 
than during the time of the giant struggle of his 
section for independence. How then may we 
account for this almost invariable mercy granted 
to those whose acts made success impossible ? 
Gibbon, summing up the character of Con- 
stantine, uses language which we find singularly 


applicable to our subject—in whom there has | 


been manifestly the same “timid policy of di- 
viding whatever is united, of reducing whatever 
is eminent, of dreading every active power, and 
of expecting that the most feeble will prove the 
most obedient.” 
likened to that of the captain of a ship of war 
in action with a greatly superior adversary, 
who, while nailing his flag to the mast-head and 
shouting stout words of defiance to his foe and 
of supreme confidence to his crew, nevertheless 
from the outset of the battle has been secretly 
scuttling his vessel and all his boats besides. 


{Since the foregoing paper was in type I have read an 
able article, in the July number of the Quarterly Review, 
on ** The Close of the War,"’ which presents Mr. Davis in 
a highly favorable light as a wise statesman, to whom was 
mainly due such successes as the Confederates achieved. 
This writer urges as the *‘obvious” and ‘the principal 
cause” of the failure of the Southern people to win inde- 
pendence, “‘the great superiority of the North in num- 
bers and resources.” In other words, that necessarily 
23,485,722 souls overcame 7,666,325. This proposition, in 
the face of history, I dispute. The disparity in numbers 
and resources was formidable truly, but not so great, after 
all, as that with which Frederick the Great had to con- 
tend during the “ Seven Years’ War,” when handling his 
resources in accordance with the true principles of the art 
of war—not equandering them habitually by division, as 
did the Confederate President—he foiled and defeated the 
combinations of Austria, Russia, Sweden, and France, de- 
spite their ** numbers and resources," and raised up ‘ta 
new power to rank among the first-rate monarchies of 
Europe.""—T. J.) 





MY BURGLAR. 


HE story of my burglar is as follows: if in- 
deed you can call a man a burglar who 
mects you at mid-day, sitting on the grass, in- 
stead of choosing the far more appropriate and 
classical midnight hour, illumined by the fitful 
rays of a dark-lantern and the gleam of a pol- 
ished blade. Such as he was, however, he was 
the only burglar I ever met, although I have 
been nightly on the watch for him ever since I 
can remember. 

I must begin by describing what delightful 
little picnics our particular ‘‘ set” used to in- 
dulge in a few years ago. Model picnics; none 
of your crowded omnibuses, with a brass band 
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| success of any of our little festivities. 


In fine, his course may be | 


other were Frank and myself. 


on the top, and fifty incongruous people unable 
to escape from each other for a long, long weary 
day; spoiling all the silent beauty of woods 
and rocks; flinging their lemon peel and empty 
bottles down the silver waterfalls, and generally 
fulfilling the spirit of the old hymn-lines: ! 
‘* Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 
Ours were little impromptu affairs: a boat-load 
of friends sailing down to the Cove or Light- 
house, or some other favorite spot, or a drive in 
our several carriages to Mount Carmel or Win- 
tergreen Falls; with no greater preparation than 
could be crowded into the hour during which 
the party would be proposed, arranged, and 


| started, 


It was on a bright June morning five years 
ago that such a boat-load of friends assembled 
at the water-side, matronized as usual by sweet 
bright little Mrs. Gilbert and her dear old doc- 
tor, whose united presence insured the complete 
There 
was the usual set, Amy and Adelaide, Professor 
Tucker and his sister, a clergyman, a lawyer, 


an officer, my rattle-brained cousin Charley of 


the senior class, and last but not least to each 
As usual, Mrs. 
Gilbert’s immense hamper was lifted out of the 
carriage with much ceremony and deposited on 
the wharf, putting to shame the little baskets 


which Amy and I carried, filled with any thing 
|we could find at the moment in the larder. 


Mrs. Gilbert’s larder was always in picnic order, 
and we grew to depend a good deal upon that 
well-known hamper, and to think our duty done 
if we carried forks, spoons, and cups enough to 
aid in dispatching its liberal contents. Frank's 
great dog, of course, accompanied him, for our 
picnics would not have been at all complete with- 
out good old Nero. But unfortunately this day, 
as we sat on a pile of boards waiting for the 
sails to be hoisted and the cushions to be placed, 
Amy’s red shawl, which she always carried for 
the picturesque, was flung not into the boat but 
into the water; and, of course, dear old Nero, 
being a Newfoundland, could not for an instant 
refrain from jumping to its rescue, so that both 
were in quite too dripping a condition to be 
thought of as companions in so limited a space. 
“No, no, Nero!” cried Frank, as the dog sidled 
up to me for a comfortable shake over my white 
dress, ‘‘ you’re in no state for a boat ride with 
ladies, so you may lie down and take care of 
this till we come back;” and he flung the drip- 
ping shawl up on the wharf, where it lay in a 
gorgeous scarlet heap, and beside it lay down its 
obedient guardian; and as we pushed off we 
knew that thus they would lie, and so we would 
find them when we sailed home under the setting 
sun. 

How beautiful was the sea that day! how 


|.cool the breeze which swept us dancingly along, 


and how the Fairy dipped and skimmed with 
her great white wings spread and her colors fly- 
ing! Frank took his seat by me, yielding his 
post of responsibility and honor as master of the 
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boat to Captain Heavytop, whose nautical knowl- 
egde formed the theme of much of his conversa- 
tion, and whose uniform and whiskers were at 
least highly ornamental by way of figure-head, 
as I thought Amy seemed to appreciate. Five 
years ago uniforms were by no means the drug 
in the market which they have since become, 
and a gir! who had ‘‘a soul above buttons” was 
strong-minded indeed. 

But I must not dwell on every incident of 
that bright sail, as Isat by my lover’s side, with 
our thoughts known only to each other, and our 
yows—two days old—known as yet to none on 
earth but my dear old father. We sailed along 
into the boundless future, bright to our eyes as 
the sea before us, our hearts dancing like the 
little waves around the prow, and thinking— 
‘Thus shall we sail, hand in hand, heart by 
heart, through life !’"—knowing not nor dream- 
ing of the sound of battle, the separation, the 
agonized hearts, the sick bed, and the honor- 
able wound which should at last restore the 
maimed hero to his home, to bear through life 
the remembrance and the proof that he has 
fought and bled for his country! The sea told 
us none of these things as it splashed and bab- 
bled around our boat. The wind whispered 
them not, as it came freighted with the songs 
of birds and the scent of clover meadows. Bless- 
ed wird and kind sea! We were happy that 
day, without a shadow of care or dread upon 
our spirits! 

Our favorite sea-side spot was a grove about 
half a mile beyond South End, where the rocks 
piled up at the water’s edge were washed twice a 
day by the tide, which lapsed away, leaving be- 
hind in the crevices little natural aquaria full of 
shrimps and anemones, green sea-lettuce, and 
pretty little fish and snails. Every such dis- 
covery was a treasure to Gertrude Tucker and 
Adelaide Wade, who were now speedily at work 
with their tin pails with perforated covers upon 
their arms, dipping up all sorts of tiny mon- 
strosities, uttering little shrieks as they tried to 
seize the ewift slimy creatures in their white 
fingers, and gallantly aided by the Professor and 
the clergyman, each armed with a minute fish- 
net. Dear to each maiden’s heart was the tank 
in the bow-window at home, and bitter and ill- 
concealed the rivalry between them. They paid 
each other daily visits. ‘‘ How very thick and 
dark the water looked in your aquarium yester- 
day, dear Adelaide!” I heard Miss Tucker say- 
ing, in a sympathizing tone. ‘You should 
clean the rocks and filter the water, I think. In 
fact, I would advise a complete change of water. 
I tried it myself a short time since, and mine is 
as clear as crystal.” ‘‘ Thank you, dear!” says 
Adelaide, lovingly; ‘‘but Z go upon purely 
scientific principles, and make my aquarium 
entirely self-supporting—the animal and vege- 
table life just balancing each other.” And Mrs. 
Gilbert and I laughed softly, as we went up the 
rocks arm in arm to seek the friendly shelter of 
the grove. 

An hoar later even our indefatigable mer- 


| Cove to cool ourselves off a little ?” 


maids were tired with their work and contented 
with their spoil, and returned to our midst, 
looking cool and comfortable, with their round 
hats wreathed with sea-weed, while their de- 
voted cavaliers toiled by their side, laden with 
shawls and fish-pails, nets, and bundles of shells, 
and with a generally moist and dispirited look, 
which excited my compassion, as contrasted 
with the cool loungers under the trees. Amy 
sat a little apart, with ‘‘ Buttons,” as Charley 
persisted in calling the resplendent captain; 
and I noticed that he had furtively drawn from 
his pocket a blue-and-gold Tennyson, and was 
reading to her his favorite extracts. It is al- 
ways these ‘ logy” Heavytops who take you by 
surprise by betraying their hidden poetry of 
mood, and go about with those dreadful little 
books, ready on every occasion to produce them 
with as much suddenness, and as little welcome, 
as they would a pocket-pistol. So thought not 
fair little Amy, however; and as I heard the 
lines, 
**She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The reins with dainty finger-tip,” 

rolled out in a deep, suppressed bass voice, and 
remembered that I had met the happy pair can- 
tering side by side through Laurel Lane only 
the day before, I felt that the case was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

‘*Take away those slimy reptiles!” cried 
Charley, shrinking before the pail which the 
panting Professor had deposited upon the grass. 
‘* Restore the horrid monsters to their native 
element! See, I am going for a swim, and I 
will so far sacrifice my feelings as to bear the 
dreadful burden to the water’s edge, and restore 
the wretched creatures to their beloved waves!” 

‘Really I am much obliged to you, Mr. 
Grant!” replied Adelaide. ‘‘ Hands off that 
pail, if you please !” 

« ‘*I quite approve of one part of Charley’s 
proposal,” said the good old Doctor, fanning 
himself with his hat; ‘‘this heat is dreadful, 
and a swim would be delicious. What say you, 
gentlemen—shall we leave the ladies to pre- 
pare the table, and shall we go down to Inlet 
The prop- 
osition was unanimously acceded to, with a sigh 
of regret for Nero, whose duty on such occa- 
sions was to keep watch on shore over the clothes 
of the bathers. Of course in so retired a spot 
there was little danger, as all agreed, of any 
stragglers who might meddle with their prop- 
erty. ‘‘Still,” said Dr. Gilbert, ‘“‘I think I 
shall leave my watch behind. Here, my dear,” 
turning to me, ‘‘ you’re the only woman I know 
who ever sits still for ten minutes, so I confide 
it to your care,” and he threw into my lap his 
ponderous old repeater, with its massive chain. 
‘* After such a recommendation,” said Frank, 
‘*T can not do better than follow the Doctor's 
example,” and he laid his watch in my hands. 
‘* Permit me also,” said the Captain, handing 
over the contents of his fob; ‘and, laughingly, 
each gentleman in his turn bestowed upon me, 
as I sat on the grass, his watch and purse, Char- 
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ley, particularly and solemnly, confiding his 
pocket-book to my care, as if I did not know 
how light a charge it was. A moment after the 
Fairy reared her white wings, and courtesied 
coquettishly round the Point of Rocks, bound 
for Inlet Cove. 

** And now to business,” cried Mrs. Gilbert, 
briskly. ‘One thing is evident—Helen is a 
fixture ; she can’t stir with all that plunder in 
her lap, so I prépose that we should bring her 
leaves, and let her make herself useful by weav- 
ing the wreaths for the table.” So they brought 
me oak-boughs, and bunches of grass, and wild 
roses; and then laid the cloth, and prepared to 
arrange the contents of the hamper. 

The hamper! Where was it? High and 
low, far and near, they searched—on the rocks 
and among the bushes—but no trace of its com- 
fortable rotundity appeared. 

‘*The boat,” suggested Miss Tucker; but 
Mrs. Gilbert had herself seen that the boat was 
thoroughly emptied. No, it must have been left 
behind ; and as we recalled the scarlet heap be- 
side which Nero laid him down, we felt, with fail- 
ing hearts, that under that shawl and beside the 
dog reposed the hamper, “lost to sight, to mem- 
ory dear ;” but that a day of starvation at South 
End would be ill repaid by the sight of its well- 
known plethoric beauty on our return. 

With shame and contrition Amy and I opened 
our baskets. Plenty of forks, spoons, and gob- 
lets, gleaming with silver and aristocratic with 
crests; but a dozen hard-boiled eggs and a pa- 
per of macaroons made a poor preparation for 
a sea-side meal! 
‘¢Those dreadful men,” sighed poor Mrs. Gil- 
bert, ‘‘ will come back as hungry as wolves! 
The only thing we can do is to see what can be 
bought at the boarding-house at South End. 
Helen, hand me over the Doctor’s purse ; and 
you come with me, Amy. And I think if Ade- 
laide and Gertrude will climb that fence and go 
across the fields they will find a farm-house 
about half a mile off, where they can get some- 
thing — potatoes to roast, if nothing better.” 
Luckily the oven we had built of stones months 
before was still standing; so we plucked up 
courage, and they went off, two and two, leav- 
ing me sitting, as before, weaving garlands, with 
my lap fall of watches! And now, I think my 
reader will agree that the appropriate moment 
for my Burglar to appear is drawing nigh! 

There is much individuality in a watch’s face. 
I never had so good an opportunity for studying 
the matter as when I was thus left alone twin- 
ing wreaths, and gazing down at my golden 
lapful. There was the Doctor’s plump, over- 
grown, old-fashioned repeater, just such as Mr. 
Pickwick might have carried, with its faded 
greenish face, and its tinkling bell when you 
pressed the spring; and beside it lay in strong 
contrast the Captain’s exquisite and lady-like 
little article, twenty-five minutes slower than 
the Doctor’s watch, which was the model for 
the whole town, and almost shamed in punctu- 
ality the sun itself. A little painted picture of 


What was to be done?! 


. ee 
shepherdesses and Cupids was on the back of 
this toy, and altogether I thought it a fit offer- 
ing for‘Amy, and a highly desirable thing that 
the worthy Captain should soon take to himself 
a wife to cure him of a little redundant fop- 
pishness, which does not seem to thrive under 
the matrimonial yoke. 

The Professor’s and the lawyer’s watches 
were like themselves—entirely proper, entirely 
unremarkable. Sensible and plain and useful, 
and so much alike that they only could reclaim 
each his property, I could not distinguish be- 
tween them. The clerical watch was perfect in 
its way—exactly the right size, with a hunting 
case, a very quiet guard, and every thing se- 
verely en régle. Then came poor Charley’s sil- 
ver watch, which he blushingly deposited among 
the folds of my dress; and I mentally resolved 
that if, before his next birthday, his parents had 
not awakened to the fact that their boy had 
grown into a man, I would make my dear fa- 
ther choose him one fit to graduate in. 

Then, of course, I studied Frank’s pretty old- 
fashioned watch. It had been his mother’s, and 
he valued it greatly. It had a quaint-looking 
wreath around its face of different golds, green- 
ish, white, and deep yellow; and it had a mag- 
ical coiled edge, which made it look thick at 
one point and slender at another, just as the 
light fell upon it. I knew Frank loved every 
thing his mother had worn, and I laid it tenderly 
down upon the softest folds of my dress, and 
took off my glove for the first time that morning 
to look again at the betrothal ring which he had 
yesterday slipped upon my finger. It was a 
sky-blue forget-me-not, of enamel, with a great 
diamond dew-drop in the centre. It gleamed 
in the shade, and shot out lustrous rays as a 
stray sunbeam fell upon it; and I sat entranced, 
feeling all the hopes and promises bound around 
my life of which that circlet was an emblem: 
and heard no more the plash of the waves, or 
the sound of the breeze, but glided off into a 
sweet golden day-dream of youth and love. I 
heard no sound of oars, nor saw any shadow 
upon the rocks, until in the silence of my soul 
a footstep struck sharp upon my ear, and, look- 
ing up, I saw at the entrance of the grove an 
evil face and a ponderous form; a little boat 
drawn up upon'the beach, and myself alone 
with a new terror. Quick as thought I dropped 
the leaves and grasses with which I had been 
playing upon my lap, and looked as resolute as 
I knew how to, hoping against hope that the in- 
truder on my peace might prove more innocent 


| than he looked, perhaps even pass by without 


remark, 

Not he! The villainous countenance was 
close beside me, and a harsh voice remarked : 
‘*Mornin’, ma’am; I thought you seemed to be 
alone.” ‘Yes, for a moment,” I replied, ‘‘ but 
I have a large party of friends at hand;” and I 
tried to steady my voice and nerves, and conceal 
my fright. ‘‘Yes’m, I saw them; at least the 
gen’lemen of the party. They was down yon- 
der a mile or so, and are having a fine swim 








—_—_— 


about this time, no doubt. 
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And I thought as | kicked them contemptuously over, and the un- 


how they had probably left the ladies all alone, | happy creatures lay flapping and gasping upon 


so I'd better come and see if I could be df any the grass 


use; though I didn’t think I'd have such luck 
as to find only one pooty girl to talk to!” And 
the horrible face grinned sardonically upon me. 
I tried to speak as haughtilyas I could. ‘ You 
had better pass on, Sir; I’ve no wish to talk to 
you, and if you annoy me by staying here I shall 
be obliged to call for assistance.” It was of 
course too much in the “John, bring the gun” 
style to impose upon so practiced a hand. He 
had probably watched our movements for hours, 
and knew his ground well. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


I glanced again at the sea, but the 
sail had disappeared. Had the party gone off 
on some new whim? Had the sea swallowed 
them up? Were they landing at some new 
point? Or did my hopes deceive me, and was 
not that the Fury, with her friendly freight, 
after all? Perhaps only some fishermen. I 


| felt sure I had seen one standing figure; or 


“You may call, my | 


dear,” he replied, ‘‘ and holler and screetch, and 


I'll promise to set still and let any body take me 
as comes! 
nobody within ear-shot or gun-shot; and the 
best thing you can do is to keep a civil tongue 
in your head, and I sha’n’t offer no rudeness.” 
So saying, he turned him to the table, mutter- 
ing that he was empty enough by this time, and 
looking as disconsolately as we did at the slen- 
der feast prepared. Quick work did he make 


You know as well as I do that there's | 


with the provisions, crushing the egg-shells and | 


crunching the macaroons. 
remarked, *‘for a man who was up o’ nights! 
I'll trouble you for your watch, Miss.” 
haven't it with me,” I replied, firmly. He 
glanced at my waist. ‘‘ Your purse, then.” “I 
haven’t that either,” I replied, and turned out 
my pocket to verify my words. 


‘* Pretty food,” he | 


“ei 


He took the | 


handkerchief, scarf, and gloves which it con- | 


tained, contemptuously but promptly transferred 
them to his own pocket, and then looked around. 
The silver was of course the first thing that met 
his eye, though nearly concealed by a shawl 
which had been thrown over it. 
like,” he said, with great satisfaction, and pro- 
ceeded to pocket the forks and spoons, and to 
tie up my father’s superb old goblets in a vil- 
lainous-looking bandanna. ‘‘ There’s a pretty 
lump,” said he; ‘you'll never see these again, 


perhaps some more dreadful tramps to trouble 
me. And as I sat and looked and listened, 
with a*fainting heart, I fancied I heard a very 
faint, scraping sound, as of a keel upon the 
sand. The man turned and looked, and said, 
‘** Well, I must be off.” Then suddenly descry- 
ing through my clasped fingers the gleam of 
my precious ring, he cried, ‘‘ Hollo! here is a 
find! Now, my girl, you just take that off as 
genteelly as you did that ‘ere breast-pin, or else 
I'll help you.” Isat in despair. I could not 
give up my ring. How could I forget it! How 
easily I might have saved it! I entreated; I 
wept. I told him I would send any sum of 
money he would name to any direction he might 
give, and promised upon my honor that no in- 
quiry should be made. ‘* Only do not take my 
ring.” He grinned broadly. ‘‘I’m not such 
a greenhorn as ye take me for, ma’am. I'll not 
put you to any trouble but just to open your 
fingers and give me that shiner, or I'll have to 
take it myself.” 

I clasped my hands in despair. He seized 
them with a violent grasp, clutched the ring, 


| and would have torn it off in another instant, 


‘* That’s more | 


my dear; they'll be melted down before you are | 


two hours older—that’s our way.” 

Just then I saw the shadow of a distant sail, 
and felt that my perils were lighter. He did 
not see it, but looked down upon me till I fear- 
ed he would see the gleam of gold through the 
leafy screen in my lap, and hear the tick-tick 


which came so clearly to my ears, almost drown- | 


ing the thick beating of my heart. He touched 
my hair. ‘Only gilt, I see,” he grumbled, and 
put back the comb which held up my curls. 
‘“‘I wonder you ladies ain’t ashamed to wear 
them bogus things. How’s a man to know 
what’s worth taking? Perhaps this is brass 
too;” and he made a snatch at my brooch. I 
shuddered at his touch and shrank away. “No, 
it is not brass,” I said. ‘‘ Wait a moment and 
I will give it to you.” And I unclasped my 
pretty pin and yielded it to his dirty, horny fin- 
gers. And the shadow crept noiselessly nearer, 
and my heart bounded with relief. 

The ruffian seized the pails, and finding how 
unworthy their contents were of his attention 


but was suddenly laid prostrate by a violent 
blow from behind, and Frank Lee fell upon him 
and held him down. “Quick, Helen!” he cried ; 
‘* call Charley; he’s just behind.” I sprang to 
my feet, with a cry on my lips, and the six 
watches and purses clattered to the ground, and 
were seen at last by the burglar, who gave such 
a violent start and jerk at the sight that he al- 
most wrested himself from Frank’s grasp, and 
my stalwart cousin was not a second too soon. 
They held him down and bound him tight. 
The other gentlemen, who were quickly on the 
scene of action, brought the boat’s rope and tied 
it around his arms and legs. They emptied his 
pockets of his ill-gotten gains, and Frank’s in- 
dignation rose higher than ever when he found 
my poor little scarf and handkerchief defiled 
by such a hiding-place. They lifted the great, 
prostrate, helpless hulk between them, and bore 
him down in a procession to his own small, 
leaky, dirty boat, which they tied to the Fairy, 
and left him rocking there, to be towed home 
behind us to safe custody and a prison. 

What a chatter and a clatter there was just 
afterward when our little Jadies returned, with 
their baskets laden with potatoes, eggs, apples, 
and loaves of rye bread! How each one stole 
on tip-toe to the point of observation to peep at 
the helpless foe! And what a heroine I was 
that day as I recapitulated my adventures, and 
was glad to lean back and shut my eyes and 
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rest at last while the Doctor explained how, as 
they were drawing within sight of land, Frank 
had taken the spy-glass from the locker and 
brought the whole scene to their view. How 
they had seen my white dress first; and then to 
their surprise no other figure except one large one, 
which, as they drew a little nearer, proved to be 
a man, and well knowing no man had a right 
there, and suspecting some annoyance at the 
least, they had steered directly for the beach; 
and Frank had leaped from the boat before it 
touched the shore and sped up the hill closely 
followed by Charley Grant. How thankful I | 
was, and how tired after my long strain of fear! 
I longed to cry or to go to sleep, I hardly knew | 
which; and was grateful, indeed, to dear Dr. | 
Gilbert for taking me off to a shady placesaway 
from all the bustle, and letting me rest there 
undisturbed. | 

Of the pienic and its feast I have little more 
to tell. Perhaps the coarser fare so hard-worked 
for was better to the hungry ones than more ac- 
customed dainties would have been. Perhaps 
potatoes and eggs are never so unrivaled in 
flavor as when roasted in the ashes of a little 
camp oven. I am inclined to judge so, but 
was hardly competent to form an opinion on 
that occasion. From time to time, as the | 
grand cooking business approached its climax, 
one or another of the unemployed would steal | 
down as volun*eer-scout to overlook the prison- 
er, and the last report was that he was asleep 
with his hat shoved over his eyes. 

But when we finally gathered together our 
little band, and packed our baskets again, and 
mourned over the untimely end of shrimps and 
sticklebacks, and went our way down to the 
beach with a shuddering thonght of that leaky 
little boat with its disagreeable occupant, who | 
were to follow in our homeward track—behold! 
no boat was there. Boat and boatman alike | 
had disappeared, the rope was cut—prize was 
gone—whither? ‘The horizon told no tales, 
nor in our homeward sail did we see any thing 
resembling our escaped prisoner and his craft. 
He had stolen a march upon us, that was all we 
knew. How or where we shall never know, I 
suppose ; for from that day and from that hour 
I have never seen my burglar! 

We found on our return, as we felt sure we 
should, the black dog and the red shawl, and 
underneath the Gilbert hamper, untouched— | 
although the faithful old fellow by its side had 
guarded it from fifty loungers—had resisted in- 
numerable temptations in the shape of sticks 
thrown into the water, etc., and the constant 
temptation of his own dinnerless instincts, ren- 
dered keener than ever by the chronic scent of 
chicken-pie under his very nose ! 
for you. 

Well, as I said, I never again saw my bur- 
glar, nor am I at all anxious for that honor. 
But three days afterward as I was walking alone 
up Chapel Street toward dusk, quickening my 


There’s a dog 
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steps as the shadows deepened, I approached 
two men, who shuftled before me with lounging 
steps, and I heard one of them say, “I tell you 
she was a bang-up, smart gal! All the while 
she sat still with all six of them in her lap, and 
he never misdoubted it!” I hurried on, de- 
termined to pass them and get a good look at 
their faces, when they turned suddenly into a 
cross-street and disappeared in the darkness of 


an oyster-cellar. Iam sure it was not my burg- 


lar, but it must have been his pal. 


ON THE SHORE. 
How calm he lies and still! 
The sea, who slew him, laid him there, 
Along the shingle bleak and bare, 
With wild caresses, in despair 
For having wrought her will: 


With deep remorseful moan 
In every wave that smites the strand, 
Like theirs who rear a frantic hand 
To heaven the while aghast they stand 
At what themselves have done. 


*Twas but an hour ago, 

The crested billows in their pride 

His stripling energies defied, 

And choked the anguished gasp that cried 
For rescue from his foe. 


Too late repentant now, 
Sad Ocean bids each sullen wave 
Mutter its requiem o’er the brave, 
And with unheeded sobbings lave 
Cold cheek and pallid brow. 


None but the hoarse sea-wave 
Tells how amid the breakers tost, 
3y fate’s resistless current crost, 
His own bright life he gaged and lost 
In vain a friend to save: 


None but the wave is there 
To lay him tenderly to rest, 
With folded palms across his breast, 
And kisses passionately prest 

To lips erewhile so fair. 


Is there no beauty now ? 
A sleeping child is fair to see, 
Cradled upon its mother’s knee, 
In rosy dreams of infancy, 
With smooth unruffled brow. 


So lies he calm and still. 
Unearthly strains across the bay 
Stream o’er him with the sun’s last ray, 
And whispered greetings far away 

The cloudless azure thrill. 
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BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF **NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITI 


=,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IIL Even Allan's easy-tempered nature had wot 
been proof against the disturbing influence exer- 
THE BRINK OF DISCOVERY. cised on it by the events of the last three days. 
HE morning of the interview between Mrs. | Midwinter’s abrupt departure had vexed him; 
Milroy and her daughter at the cottage was | and Major Milroy’s reception of his inquiries re- 
a morning of serious reflection for the squire at | lating to Miss Gwilt weighed unpleasantly on 
the great house. his mind. Since his visit to the cottage he had 
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felt impatient and ill at ease, for the first time 
in his life, with every body who came near him. 
Impatient with Pedgift Junior, who had called 
on the previous evening to announce his de- 
parture for London on business the next day, 
and to place his services at the disposal of his 
client; ill at ease with Miss Gwilt, at a secret 
meeting with her in the park that morning ; and 
ill at ease in his own company, as he now sat 
moodily smoking in the solitude of his room. 
**T can’t live this sort of life much longer,” 
thought Allan. ‘‘If nobody will help me to 
put the awkward question to Miss Gwilt, I must 
stumble on some way of putting it for myself.” 

What way? The answer to that question 
was as hard to find asever. Allan tried to stim- 
ulate his sluggish invention by walking up and 
down the room, and was disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of the footman at the first turn. 

‘* Now then! what is it?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. 

‘* A letter, Sir; and the person waits for an 
answer.” 

Allan looked at the address. It was in a 
strange handwriting. He opened the letter; 
and a little note inclosed in it dropped to the 
ground. The note was directed, still in the 
strange handwriting, to ‘‘ Mrs. Mandeville, 18 
Kingsdown Crescent, Bayswater. Favored by 
Mr. Armadale.” More and more surprised, Al- 


lan turned for information toe the signature at 
the end of the letter. 

‘¢ Anne Milroy ?” he repeated. 
the major’s wife. 


It was ‘* Anne Milroy.” 
‘* Tt must be 
What can she possibly want 
with me ?” 

By way of discovering what she wanted, Allan 
did at last what he might more wisely have done 
at first. He sat down to read the letter. 

*“*Tue Corrage, Monday. 
“ Private. 

‘Dear Str,—The name at the end of these 
lines will, I fear, recall to you a very rude re- 
turn made on my part, some time since, for an 
act of neighborly kindness on yours, I can 
only say in excuse that I am a great sufferer, 
and that if I was ill-tempered enough, in a mo- 
ment of irritation under severe pain, to send 
back your present of fruit, I have regretted do- 
ing so ever since. Attribute this letter, if you 
please, to my desire to make you some atone- 
ment, and to my wish to be of service to our 
good friend and landlord if I possibly can. 

**T have been informed of the question which 
you addressed to my husband the day before yes- 
terday on the subject of Miss Gwilt. From all 
I have heard of you, I am quite sure that your 
anxiety to know more of this charming person 
than you know now is an anxiety proceeding 
from the most honorable motives. Believing 
this, I feel a woman's interest—incurable invalid | 
as I am—in assisting you. If you are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with Miss Gwilt’s fami- 
ly circumstances without directly appealing to 
Miss Gwilt herself, it rests with you to make the | 
discovery—and I will tell you how. 

“Tt so happens that some few days since I 


wrote privately to Miss Gwilt’s reference on this 
yery subject. I had long observed that my gov- 
rness was singularly reluctant to speak of her 
family and her friends; and without attributing 
her silence to other than perfectly proper mo- 
tives, I felt it my duty to my daughter to make 
some inquiry on the subject. The answer that 
I have received is satisfactory as far as it goes, 
My correspondent informs me that Miss Gwilt’s 
story is a very sad one, and that her own con- 
duct throughout has been praiseworthy in the 
extreme. The circumstances (of a domestic na- 
ture, as I gather) are all plainly stated in a 
collection of letters now in the possession of 
Miss Gwilt’s reference. This lady is perfectly 
willing to let me see the letters—but not pos- 
sessing copies of them, and being personally re- 
sponsible for their security, she is reluctant, if it 
can be avoided, to trust them to the post; and 
she begs me to wait until she or I can find 
some reliable person who can be employed to 
transmit the packet from her hands to mine. 

““Under these circumstances it has struck 
me that you might possibly, with your interest 
in the matter, be not unwilling to take charge 
of the papers. If I am wrong in this idea, and 
if you are not disposed, after what I have told 
you, to go to the trouble and expense of a jour- 
ney to London, you have only to burn my letter 
and inclosure, and to think no more about it. 
If you decide on becoming my envoy, I gladly 
provide you with the necessary introduction to 
Mrs. Mandeville. You have only, on present- 
ing it, to receive the letters in a sealed packet, 
to send them here on your return to Thorpe- 
Ambrose, and to wait an early communication 
from me acquainting you with the result. 

‘*In conclusion, I have only to add that I see 
no impropriety in your taking (if you feel so in- 
clined) the course that I propose to you. Miss 
Gwilt’s manner of receiving such allusions as I 
have made to her family circumstances has ren- 
dered it unpleasant for me (and would render it 
quite impossible for you) to seek information in 
the first instance from herself. I am certainly 
justified in applying to her reference; and you 
are certainly not to blame for being the medium 
of safely transmitting a sealed communication 
from one lady to another. If I find in that 
communication family secrets which can not 
honorably be mentioned to any third person, I 
shall of course be obliged to keep you waiting 
until I have first appealed to Miss Gwilt. If I 
find nothing recorded but what is to her honor, 
and what is sure to raise her still higher in your 
estimation, I am undeniably doing her a service 
by taking you into my confidence. This is how 
I look at the matter—but pray don’t allow me 
to influence you. 

‘**In any case I have one condition to make, 
which I am sure you will understand to be in- 
dispensable. The most innocent actions are 
liable, in this wicked world, to the worst possi- 
ble interpretation. I must therefore request 


| that you will consider this communication as 


strictly private. I write to you in a confidence 
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which is on no account (until circumstances 
may, in my opinion, justify the revelation of it) 
to extend beyond our two selves. 
‘* Believe me, dear Sir, truly yours, 

“ Awxe Mitroy.” | 


In this tempting form the unscrupulous in- 
cenuity of the major’s wife had set the trap. | 
Without a moment’s hesitation Allan followed 
his impulses as usual, and walked straight into 
jt—writing his answer and pursuing his own 
reflections simultaneously, in a highly charac- 
teristic state of mental confusion. 

«By Jupiter, this is kind of Mrs. Milroy!” 
(“My dear madam.”) ‘Just the thing I want- 
ed, at the time when I needed it most!” (‘I 
don’t know how to express my sense of your 
kindness, except by saying that I will go to 
London and fetch the letters with the greatest 
pleasure.”’) ‘*She shall have a basket of fruit 
regularly every day, all through the season.” 
(“TI will go at once, dear madam, and be back 
to-morrow.”) ‘Ah, nothing like the women 
for helping one when one is in love! Thuis is 
just what my poor mother would have done in 
Mrs. Milroy’s place.” (**On my word of hon- 
or as a gentleman, I will take the utmost care | 
of the letters, and keep the thing strictly pri- | 
vate, as you request.”) **T would have given 
five hundred pounds to any body who would 
have put me up to the right way to speak to 
Miss Gwilt, and here is this blessed woman does 
it for nothing.” (‘** Believe me, my dear mad- 
am, gratefully yours, Allan Armadale.” ) 

Having sent his reply out to Mrs. Milroy’s 
messenger, Allan paused in a momentary per- 
plexity. He had an appointment with Miss 
Gwilt in the park for the. next morning. It was 
absolutely necessary to let her know that he | 
would be unable to keep it; she had forbidden 
him to write, and he had no chance that day of 
seeing her alone. In this difficulty he determ- 
ined to let the necessary intimation reach her | 
through the medium of a message to the major, 
announcing his departure for London on busi- 
ness, and asking if he could be of service to any 
member of the family. Having thus removed 
the only obstacle to his departure, Allan con- 
sulted the time-table, and found, to his disap- | 
pointment, that there was a good hour to spare | 
before it would be necessary to drive to the rail- 
way-station. In his existing frame of mind he 
would infinitely have preferred starting for Lon- | 
don in a violent hurry. 

When the time came at last, Allan, on pass- | 
ing the steward’s office, drummed at the door, 
and called through it, to Mr. Bashwood, ‘I’m 
going to town—back to-morrow.” There was | 
no answer from within; and the servant inter- 
posing, informed his master that Mr. Bashwood, 
having no business to attend to that day, had 
locked up the office, and had left some hours 
since, 

On reaching the station the first person whom | 
Allan encountered was Pedgift Junior, going | 
to London on the legal business which he had | 


mentioned on the previous evening at the great 
house. The necessary explanations exchanged, 
it was decided that the two should travel iu the 
same carriage. Allan was glad to have a com- 
panion; and Pedgift, enchanted as usual to 
make himself useful to his client, bustled away 
to get the tickets and see to the luggage. Saun- 
tering to and fro on the platform until his faith- 
ful follower returned, Allan came suddenly upon 
no less a person than Mr. Bashwood himself— 
standing back in a corner with the guard of the 
train, and putting a letter (accompanied, to all 


| appearance, by a fee) privately into the man’s 


hand. 

‘*Hullo!” cried Allan, in his hearty way. 
“‘ Something important there, Mr. Bashwood— 
eh?” 

If Mr. Bashwood had been caught in the act 
of committing murder he could hardly have 
shown greater alarm than he now testified at 
Allan’s sudden discovery of him. Snatching 
off his dingy old hat, he bowed bareheaded, in 
a palsy of nervous trembling from head to foot. 
‘“No, Sir—no, Sir; only a little letter, a little 
letter, a little letter,” said the deputy-steward, 
taking refuge in reiteration, and bowing himself 
swiftly backward out of his employer's sight. 

Allan turned carelessly on his heel. “I wish 
I could take to that fellow,” he thought—“ but 
I can’t; he’s such a sneak What the deuce 
was there to tremble about? Does he think I 
want to pry into his secrets ?’ 

Mr. Bashwood’s secret on this oceasion con- 
cerned Allan more nearly than Allan supposed. 
The letter which he had just placed in charge 
of the guard was nothing less than a word of 
warning addressed to Mrs. OJdershaw, and writ- 
ten by Miss Gwilt. 

‘** Tf you can hurry your business” (wrote the 
major’s governess) *‘do so, and come back to 
London immediately. Things are going wrong 
here, and Miss Milroy is at the bottom of the 
mischief. This morning she insisted on taking 
up her mother’s breakfast, always on other oc- 
casions taken up by the nurse. They had a long 
confabulation in private; and half an hour later 
I saw the nurse slip out with a letter, and take 
the path that leads to the great house. The 
sending of the letter has been followed by young 
Armadale’s sudden departure for London—in 
the face of an appointment which he had with 
me for to-morrow morning. This looks serious. 
The girl is evidently bold enough to make a 
fight of it for the position of Mrs. Armadale of 
Thorpe-Ambrose, and she has found out some 
way of getting her mother to help her. Don’t 
suppose I am in the least nervous or discour- 
aged; and don't do any thing till you hear from 
me again. Only get back to London, for I 
may have serious need of your assistance in the 
course of the next day or two. 

‘*T send this letter to town (to save a post) 
by the mid-day train, in charge of the guard. 
As you insist on knowing every step I take at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, I may as well tell you that 
my messenger (for I can’t go to the station my- 
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self) is that curious old creature whom I men- 
tioned to you in my first letter. Ever since 
that time he has been perpetually hanging 
about here for a look at me. I am not sure 
whether I frighten him or fascinate him—per- 
haps I do both together. All you need care to 
know is, that I can trust him with my trifling 
errands, and possibly, as time goes on, with 
something more. L. G.” 


Meanwhile the train had started from the 
Thorpe-Ambrose station, and the squire and 
his traveling companion were on their way to 
London. 

Some men, finding themselves in Allan’s 
company under present circumstances, might 
have felt curious to know the nature of his busi- 
ness in the metropolis. Young Pedgift’s un- 
erring instinct as a man of the world penetrated 
the secret without the slightest difficulty. ‘‘ The 
old story,” thought this wary old head, wagging 
privately on its lusty young shoulders. ‘‘'There’s 
a woman in the case, as usual. Any other busi- 
ness would have been turned over to me.” Per- 
fectly satisfied with this conclusion, Mr. Ped- 
gift the younger proceeded, with an eye to his 
professional interest, to make himself as agreea- 
ble to his client as usual. He seized on the 


whole administrative business of the journey to | 


London as he had seized on the whole admin- 
istrative business of the picnic at the Broads. 
On reaching the terminus, Allan was ready to 
go to any hotel that might be recommended. 
His invaluable solicitor straightway drove him 
to a hotel at which the Pedgift family had been 
accustomed to put up for three generations. 
**You don’t object to vegetables, Sir?” said 


the cheerful Pedgift, as the cab stopped at a | 


hotel in Covent Garden Market. ‘‘ Very good, 
you may leave the rest to my grandfather, my 
father, and me. 
three is most beloved and respected in this 
house. How-d’ye-do, William (our head-wait- 
er, Mr. Armadale). Is your wife’s rheumatism 
better, and does the little boy get on nicely at 
school? Your master’s out, is he? Never 
mind, you'll do. This, William, is Mr. Arma- 
dale of Thorpe-Ambrose. I have prevailed on 
Mr. Armadale to try our house. Have you got 
the bedroom I wrote for? Very good. 


where. Will you have the mattress on the top 
of the feather-bed? Youhear, William? Tell 
Matilda, the mattress on the top of the feather- 
bed. Howis Matilda? Has she got the tooth- 
ache as usual? The head-chambermaid, Mr. 
Armadale, and a most extraordinary woman; 
she will not part with a hollow tooth in her 
lower jaw. My grandfather says, ‘ have it out’ 
—my father says, ‘have it out’—I say, ‘ have it 
out,’ and Matilda turns a deaf ear to all three 
of us. Yes, William, yes; if Mr. Armadale 
approves, this sitting-room will do. About 
dinner, Sir? You would prefer getting your 


I don’t know which of the |} 


Let 

Mr. Armadale have it instead of me (my grand- 
father’s favorite bedroom, Sir; number five, on 
the second-floor) ; pray take it—I can sleep any 
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business over first and coming back to dinner? 
Shall we say, in that case, half past seven? 
William, half past seven. Not the least need 
to order any thing, Mr. Armadale. The head- 
waiter has only to give my compliments to the 
cook and the best dinner in London will be sent 
up, punctual to the minute, as a necessary con- 
Say Mr. Pedgift, junior, if you 
please, William—otherwise, Sir, we might get 
my grandfather’s dinner or my father’s dinner, 
and they might turn out a little too heavy and 
old-fashioned in their way of feeding for you 
and me. As*to the wine, William. At din. 
ner, my Champagne, and the sherry that my 
father thinks nasty. After dinner, the claret 
with the blue seal—the wine my innocent 
grandfather said wasn’t worth sixpence a bottle. 
Ha! ha! poor old boy! You will send up the 
evening papers and the play-bills, just as usual, 
and—that will do, I think, William, for the 
present. An invaluable servant, Mr. Arma- 
dale; they’re all invaluable servants in thi 
house. We may not be fashionable here, Sir, 
but by the Lord Harry we are snug! A cab? 
you would like acab? Don’tstir! I've rung 
the bell twice—that means Cab wanted in a 
hurry. Might I ask, Mr. Armadale, which 
way your business takes you? ‘Toward Bays- 
| water? Would you mind dropping me in the 
| Park? It’s a habit of mine when I’m in Lon- 
| don to air myself among the aristocracy. Yours 
| truly, Sir, has an eye for a fine woman and a 
| fine horse; and when he’s in Hyde Park he’s 
quite in his native element.” Thus the all-ac- 
|complished Pedgift ran on; and by these little 
poms did he recommend himself to the good 
| 


sequence, 


opinion of his client. 

When the dinner-hour united the traveling 
companions again in their sitting-room at the 
hotel, a far less acute observer than young Ped- 
gift must have noticed the marked change that 
appeared in Allan’s manner. He looked vexed 
and puzzled, and sat drumming with his fingers 
| on the dining-table without uttering a word. 

‘‘I’m afraid something has happened to an- 
| noy you, Sir, since we parted company in the 
| Park?” said Pedgift Junior. “Excuse the 
question—I only ask it in case I can be of any 
use.” 

‘¢ Something that I never expected has hap- 
pened,” returned Allan; ‘‘I don’t know what 
|to make of it. I should like to have your opin- 
|ion,” he added, after a little hesitation ; ‘that 

is to say, if you will excuse my not entering 
into any particulars ?” 

‘*Certainly!” assented young Pedgift. 

‘* Sketch it in outline, Sir. The merest hint 
| will do; I wasn’t born yesterday. (Oh, these 
| women !” thought the youthful philosopher, in 
| parenthesis. ) 
| ‘* Well,” began Allan, ‘‘ you know what I 
said when we got to this hotel; I said I hada 
place to go to in Bayswater” (Pedgift mentally 
checked off the first point—Case in the suburbs, 
Bayswater); ‘‘and a person—that is to say—no 
—as I said before, a person to inquire after.” 


| 
| 
| 
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(Pedgift checked off the next point: Person in 
the case. She-person, or he-person? She-per- 
son unquestionably !) ‘*Well, I went to the 
house, and when I asked for her—I mean the 
person—she—that is to say, the person—oh, 
confound it!” cried Allan, ‘‘I shall drive my- 
self mad, and you too, if I try to tell my story 
in this roundabout way. Here it is in two 
words. I went to number eighteen Kingsdown 
Crescent, to see a lady named Mandeville; and 
when I asked for her, the servant said Mrs. 
Mandeville had gone away, without telling any 
body where, and without even leaving an ad- 
dress at which letters could be sent to her. 
There! it’s out at last, and what do you think 
of it now ?” 

‘Tell me first, Sir,” said the wary Pedgift, 
‘¢what inquiries you made when you found this 
lady had vanished ?” 

“Inquiries ?” repeated Allan, “I was utterly 
staggered ; I didn’t say any thing. What in- 
quiries ought I to have made?” 

Pedgift Junior cleared his throat, and crossed 
his legs in a strictly professional manner. 

‘¢T have no wish, Mr. Armadale,” he began, 
“to inquire into your business with Mrs. Man- 
deville—” 

‘*No,” interposed Allan, bluntly, ‘*I hope 
you won’t inquire into that. My business with 
Mrs. Mandeville must remain a secret.” 

“But,” pursued Pedgift, laying down the 
law with the forefinger of one hand on the out- 
stretched palm of the other, ‘‘ I may, perhaps, 


be allowed to ask generally, whether your busi- 
ness with Mrs. Mandeville is of a nature to in- 
terest you in tracing her from Kingsdown Cres- 
cent to her present residence ?” 


‘Certainly !” said Allan. ‘I have a very 
particular reason for wishing to see her.” 

‘**Tn that case, Sir,” returned Pedgift Junior, 
“there were two obvious questions which you 
ought to have asked, to begin with—namely, on 
what date Mrs. Mandeville left, and how she 
left. Having discovered this, you should have 
ascertained next under what domestic cireum- 
stances she went away—whether there was a 
misunderstanding with any body; say a diffi- 
culty about money-matters. Also, whether she 
went away alone, or with somebody else. Also, 
whether the house was her own, or whether she 
only lodged in it. Also, in the latter event—” 

**Stop! stop! you're making my head swim,” 
cried Allan. ‘*I don’t understand all these ins 
and outs—I'm not used to this sort of thing.” 

‘**T’ve been used to it myself from my child- 
hood upward, Sir,” remarked Pedgift. “And 
if I can be of any assistance, say the word.” 

“You're very kind,” returned Allan. ‘If 
you could only help me to find Mrs. Mandeville ; 
and if you wouldn’t mind leaving the thing after- 
ward entirely in my hands— ?” 

**T’ll leave it in your hands, Sir, with all the 
pleasure in life,” said Pedgift Junior. (‘* And 
I'll lay five to one,” he added, mentally, ‘‘ when 
the time comes, you'll leave it in mine!”) “We'll 
go to Bayswater together, Mr. Armadale, to- 


morrow morning. 
soup. 


In the mean time here’s the 
The case now before the court is—Pleas- 
ure versus Business. I don’t know what you 
say, Sir; I say, without a moment’s hesitation, 
Verdict for the plaintiff. 
rose-buds while we may. Excuse my high spir- 
its, Mr. Armadale. Though buried in the coun- 
try, I was made for a London life; the very air 
of the metropolis intoxicates me.” With that 
avowal the irresistible Pedgift placed a chair for 
his patron, and issued his orders cheerfully to 
his viceroy, the head-waiter. ‘Iced punch, 
William, after the soup. I answer for the 
punch, Mr. Armadale—it’s made after a receipt 
of my great uncle’s. He kept a tavern, and 
founded the fortunes of the family. I don't 
mind telling you the Pedgifts have had a pub- 
lican among them; there’s no false pride about 
me. ‘Worth makes the man (as Pope says), 
and want of it the fellow; the rest is all but 
leather and prunella.’ I cultivate poetry as well 
as music, Sir, in my leisure hours; in fact, I'm 
more or less on familiar terms with the whole 
of the nine Muses. Aha! here’s the punch! 
The memory of my great uncle, the publican, 
Mr. Armadale—drunk in solemn silence!” 
Allan tried hard to emulate his companion’s 
gayety and good-humor, but with very indiffer- 
ent success. 


Let us gather our 


His visit to Kingsdown Crescent 
recurred ominously again and again to his mem- 
ory, all through the dinner, and all through the 
public amusements to which he and his legal 
adviser repaired at a later hour of the evening. 
When Pedgift Junior put ont his candle that 
night he shook his wary head, and regretfully 


|apostrophized ‘‘the women” for the second 


time. 

By ten o'clock the next morning the indefat- 
igable Pedgift was on the scene of action. To 
Allan’s great relief he proposed making the 
necessary inquiries at Kingsdown Crescent in 
his own person, while his patron waited near at 
hand in the cab which had brought them from 
the hotel. After a delay of little more than five 
minutes, he reappeared, in full possession of all 
attainable particulars. His first proceeding was 
to request Allan to step out of the cab and to 
pay the driver. Next, he politely offered his 
arm, and led the way round the corner of the 


crescent, across a square, and into a by-street, 


which was rendered exceptionally lively by the 
presence of the local cab-stand. Here he 
stopped, and asked jocosely, whether Mr. Arma- 
dale saw his way now, or whether it would be 
necessary to test his patience by making an ex- 
planation. 

‘¢See my way?” repeated Allan, in bewil- 
derment. ‘‘I see nothing but a cab-stand.” 

Pedgift Junior smiled compassionately, and 
entered on his explanation. It was a lodging- 
house at Kingsdown Crescent, he begged to 
state, to begin with. He had insisted on see- 
ing the landlady. A very nice person, with all 
the remains of having been a fine girl about 
fifty years ago; quite in Pedgift’s style—if he 
had only been alive at the beginning of the pres- 
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ent century—quite in Pedgift’s style. But per- | shut, and the front blinds were all drawn down. 
haps Mr. Armadale would prefer hearing about | It looked no larger than the other houses in the 
Mrs. Mandeville? Unfortunately there was no- | street, seen in front; but it ran back deceitful. 
thing to tell. There had been no quarreling, ly, and gained its greater accommodation by 
and not a farthing left unpaid: the lodger had means of its greater depth. It affected to be a 
gone, and there wasn’t an explanatory circum- shop on the ground-floor; but it exhibited ab- 
stance to lay hold of any where. It was either | solutely nothing in the space that intervene) 
Mrs. Mandeville’s way to vanish, or there was between the window and an inner row of re 
something under the rose, quite undiscoverable | curtains which hid the interior entirely from 
so far. Pedgift had got the date on which she | view. At one side was the shop-door, having 
left, and the time of day at which she left, and | more red curtains behind the glazed part of it, 
the means by which she left. ‘Lhe means might | and bearing a brass plate on the wooden part of 
help to trace her. She had gone away in a cab, | it, inscribed with the name of ‘‘ Oldershaw.” 
which the servant had fetched from the nearest | On the other side was the private door, with 
stand. The stand was now before tieir eyes; | a bell marked Professional ; and another brass 
and the waterman was the first person to apply | plate indicating a medical occupant on this side 
to—going to the waterman for information be-| of the house, for the name on it was “ Doctor 
ing clearly (if Mr. Armadale would excuse the | Downward.” If ever brick and mortar spoke 
joke) going to the fountain-head. Treating the | yet, the brick and mortar here said plainly, ‘‘ We 
subject in this airy manner, and telling Allan | have got our secrets inside, and we mean to 
that he would be back in a moment, Pedgift keep them.” 
Junior sauntered down the street and beckoned ** This can’t be the place,” said Allan; ‘there 
the waterman confidentially into the nearest | must be some mistake,” 
public house. **You know best, Sir,” remarked Pedgift 
In a little while the two reappeared ; the wa- | Junior, with his sardonic gravity. ‘ You know 
terman taking Pedgift in succession to the first, | Mrs. Mandeville’s habits.” 
third, fourth, and sixth of the cabmen whose “I!” exclaimed Allan. ‘* You may be sur- 
vehicles were on the stand. The longest con- | prised to hear it, but Mrs. Mandeville is a total 
ference was held with the sixth man; and it stranger to me.” 


ended in the sudden approach of the sixth cab ‘I’m not in the least surprised to hear it, 
to the part of the street where Allan was wait- | Sir; the landlady at Kingsdown Crescent in- 
ing. | formed me that Mrs. Mandeville was an old 


“Get in, Sir,” said Pedgift, opening the door, | woman. Suppose we inquire?” added the im- 

‘*T’ve found the man. He remembers the lady; | penetrable Pedgift, looking at the red curtains 
and, though he has forgotten the name of the | in the shop-window with a strong suspicion that 
street, he believes he can find the place he drove | Mrs. Mandeville’s grand-daughter might possi- 
her to when he once gets back into ithe neigh- | bly be behind them. 
borhood. I am charmed to inform you, Mr. They tried the shop-door first. It was lock- 
Armadale, that we are in luck’s way.so far. I|ed. Theyrang. A lean and yellow young wo- 
asked the waterman to show me the regular men | man, with a tattered French novel in her hand, 
on the stand—and it turns out that one of the | opened it. 
regular men drove Mrs. Mandeville. The wa-| ‘‘Good-morning, miss!” said Pedgift. ‘Is 
terman vouches for him; he’s quite an anomaly— | Mrs. Mandeville at home ?” 
a respectable cabman; drives his own horse, The yellow young woman stared at him in 
and has never been in any trouble. These are astonishment. ‘* No person of that name is 
the sort of men, Sir, who sustain one’s belief in | known here,” she answered, sharply, in a for- 
human nature. I've had a look at our friend, | eign accent. 


and I agree with the waterman—I think we can ‘*Perhaps they know her at the private 
depend on him.” | door?” suggested Pedgift Junior. 
The investigation required some exercise of | ‘‘ Perhaps they do?” said the yellow young 


patience at the outset. It was not till the cab | woman, and shut the door in his face. 
had traversed the distance between Bayswater ‘* Rather a quick-tempered young person that, 
and Pimlico that the driver began to slacken his | Sir,” said Pedgift. ‘* I congratulate Mrs. Man- 
pace and look about him. After once or twice | deville on not being acquainted with her.” He 
retracing its course, the vehicle entered a quiet | led the way as he spoke to Doctor Downward’s 
by-street, ending in a dead wall with a door in | side of the premises, and rang the bell. 
it; and stopped at the last house on the left-| The door was opened this time by a man ina 
hand side, the house next to the wall. | shabby livery. He too stared when Mrs. Man- 
** Here it is, gentlemen,” said the man, open- | deville’s name was mentioned ; and he too knew 
ing the cab-door. of no such person in the house. 
Allan and Allan’s adviser both got out and} ‘‘ Very odd,” said Pedgift, appealing to Al- 
both looked at the house with the same feeling of | lan. 
instinctive distrust. Buildings have their phys- “What is odd?” asked a softly-stepping, 
iognomy—especially buildings in great cities— | sofily-speaking gentleman in black, suddenly 
and the face of this house was essentially furtive | appearing on the threshold of the parlor-door. 
in its expression. The front windows were all! Pedgift Junior politely explained the circum- 











stances, and begged to know whether he had the 
pleasure of speaking to Doctor Downward. 

The doctor bowed. If the expression may be 
pardoned, he was one of those carefully-con- 
structed physicians in whom the public—espe- 
cially the female public—implicitly trust. He 
had the necessary bald head, the necessary dou- 
ble eyeglass, the necessary black clothes, and 
the necessary blandness of manner, all com- 
plete. His voice was soothing, his ways were 
deliberate, his smile was confidential. What 
particular branch of his profession Doctor Down- 
ward followed was not indicated on his door- 
plate ; but he had utterly mistaken his vocation 
if he was not a ladies’ medical man. 

‘‘Are you quite sure there is no mistake 
about the name?” asked the doctor, with a 
strong underlying anxiety in his manner. ‘‘I 
have known very serious inconvenience to arise 
sometimes from mistakes about names. No? 
There is really no mistake? In that case, gen- 
tlemen, I can only repeat what my servant has 
already told you. Don’t apologize, pray. Good- 
morning.” The doctor withdrew as noiselessly 
as he had appeared; the man in the shabby 
livery silently opened the door; and Allan and 
his companion found themselves in the street 
again. 

‘*Mr. Armadale,” said Pedgift, ‘*I don’t know 
how you feel—I feel puzzled.” 

‘‘That’s awkward,” returned Allan; ‘‘I was 
just going to ask you what we ought to do 
next.” 

‘*T don’t like the look of the place, the look 
of the shopwoman, or the look of the doctor,” 
pursued the other. ‘*And yet I can’t say I 
think they are deceiving us—I can’t say I think 
they really do know Mrs. Mandeville’s name.” 

The impressions of Pedgift Junior seldom 
misled him; and they had not misled him in 
this case. The caution which had dictated Mrs. 
Oldershaw’s private removal from Bayswater 
was the caution which frequently overreaches 
itself. It had warned her to trust nobody at 
Pimlico with the secret of the name she had as- 
sumed as Miss Gwilt’s reference; but it had en- 
tirely failed to prepare her for the emergency 
that had really happened. In a word, Mrs. 
Oldershaw had provided for every thing except 
for the one unimaginable contingency of an aft- 
er-inquiry into the character of Miss Gwilt. 

**We must do something,” said Allan; ‘it 
seems useless to stop here.” 

Nobody had ever yet caught Pedgift Junior 
at the end of his resources; and Allan failed to 
catch him at the end of them now. ‘I quite 
agree with you, Sir,” he said; ‘‘we must do 
something. We'll cross-examine the cabman.” 

The cabman proved to be immovable. 
Charged with mistaking the place, he pointed 
to the empty shop-window. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you may have seen, gentleman,” he re- 
marked; ‘‘ but there’s the only shop-window I 
ever saw with nothing at all inside it. That 
fixed the place in my mind at the time, and I 
know it again when I see it.” Charged with 
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mistaking the person, or the day, or the house 
at which he had taken the person up, the cab- 
man proved to be still unassailable. The serv- 
ant who fetched him was marked as a girl well 
known on the stand. ‘The day was marked as 
the unluckiest working day he had had since 
the first of the year; and the lady was marked 
as having had her money ready at the right mo- 
ment (which not one elderly lady in a hundred 
usually had), and having paid him his fare on de- 
mand, without disputing it (which not one elder- 
ly lady in a hundred usually did). “Take my 
number, gentlemen,” concluded the cabman, 
‘*and pay me for my time; and what I’ve said 
to you I'll swear to any where.” 

Pedgift made a note in his pocket-book of the 
man’s number. Having added to it the name 
of the street, and the names on the two brass 
plates, he quietly opened the cab-door. ‘‘ We 
are quite in the dark, thus far,” he said. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose we grope our way back to the hotel ?” 

He spoke and looked more seriously than 
usual. The mere fact of ‘*‘ Mrs. Mandeville’s” 
having changed her lodging without telling any 
one where she was going, and without leaving 
any address at which letters could be forwarded 
to her—which the jealous malignity of Mrs. Mil- 
roy had interpreted as being undeniably suspi- 
cious in itself—had produced no great impression 
on the more impartial judgment of Allan’s so- 
licitor. People frequently left their lodgings in 
a private manner, with perfectly producible rea- 
sons fur doing so. But the appearance of the 
place to which the cabman persisted in declar- 
ing that he had driven ‘‘ Mrs. Mandeville” set 
the character and proceedings of that mysteri- 
ous lady before Pedgift Junior in a new light. 
His personal interest in the inquiry suddenly 
strengthened, and he began to feel a curiosity to 
know the real nature of Allan’s business which 
he had not felt yet. 

‘**Our next move, Mr. Armadale, is not a very 
easy move to see,” he said, as they drove back 
to the hotel. ‘‘ Do you think you could put me 
in possession of any further particulars ?” 

Allan hesitated ; and Pedgift Junior saw that 
he had advanced a little too far. ‘‘I mustn’t 
force it,” he thought; ‘‘I must give it time, and 
let it come of its own accord. In the absence 
of any other information, Sir,” he resumed, 
‘* what do you say to my making some inquiry 
about that queer shop, and about those two 
names on the door-plate? My business in Lon- 
don, when I leave you, is of a professional na- 
ture; and I am going into the right quarter for 
getting information, if it is to be got.” 

‘There can’t be any harm, I suppose, in 
making inquiries,” replied Allan. 

He, too, spoke more seriously than usual ; 
he, too, was beginning to feel an all-mastering 
curiosity to know more. Some vague connec- 
tion, not to be distinctly realized or traced out, 
began to establish itself in his mind between the 
difficulty of approaching Mis« Gwilt’s family eir- 
cumstances and the difficulty of approaching 
Miss Gwilt’s reference. “I'll get down and 
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walk, and leave you to go on to your business,” | 


he said. ‘‘I want to consider a little about 
this; and a walk and a cigar will help me.” 

** My business will be done, Sir, between one 
and two,” said Pedgift, when the cab had been 
stopped, and Allan had got out. “Shall we 
meet again at two o’clock at the hotel ?” 

Allan nodded, and the cab drove off. 


————————_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALLAN AT BAY. 


Two o'clock came; and Pedgift Junior, punc- 
tual to his time, came with it. His vivacity of 
the morning had all sparkled out; he greeted 
Allan with his customary politeness, but with- 
out his customary smile; and when the head- 
waiter came in for orders his dismissal was in- 
stantly pronounced in words never yet heard to 
issue from the lips of Pedgift in that hotel : 
** Nothing at present.” 

** You seem to be in low spirits,” said Allan. 
‘* Can't we get our information? Can nobody 
tell you any thing about the house in Pimli- 
co ?” 


‘Three different people have told me about | 


it, Mr. Armadale; and they have all three said 
the same thing.” 

Allan eagerly drew his chair nearer to the 
place occupied by his traveling companion. His 
reflections in the interval since they had last 
seen each other had not tended to compose him. 
That strange connection, so easy to feel, so hard 
to trace, between the difficulty of approaching 
Miss Gwilt’s family circumstances and the dif- 
ficulty of approaching Miss Gwilt’s reference, 
which had already established itself in his 
thoughts, had by this time stealthily taken a 
firmer and firmer hold on his mind. Doubts 
troubled him which he could neither under- 
stand nor express. Curiosity filled him, which 
he half-longed and half-dreaded to satisfy. 

“ I am afraid I must trouble you with a ques- 
tion or two, Sir, before I can come to the point,” 
said Pedgift Junior. ‘‘I don’t want to foree 
myself into your confidence; I only want to see 
my way in what looks to me like a very awk- 
ward business. Do you mind telling me wheth- 
er others besides yourself are interested in this 
inquiry of ours?” 

‘*Other people are interested in it,’’ replied 
Allan. ‘*There’s no objection to telling you 
that.” 

‘* Ts there any other person who is the object 
of the inquiry besides Mrs. Mandeville herself ?” 
pursued Pedgift, winding his way a little deeper 
into the secret. 

“Yes; there is another person,” said Allan, 
answering rather unwillingly. 


‘*Ts the person a young woman, Mr. Arma- | 


dale ?” 
Allan started. 


** How do you come to guess 
that ?”” he began—then checked himself when 


it was too late. ‘Don’t ask me any more 
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questions,” he resumed. ‘‘I’m a bad hand at 
defending myself against a sharp fellow like 
you; and I’m bound in honor toward other peo- 
ple to keep the particulars of this business to 
myself.” 

Pedgift Junior had apparently heard enough 
for his purpose. He drew his chair, in his turn, 
nearer to Allan. He was evidently~ anxious 
and embarrassed—but his professional manner 
began to show itself again from sheer force of 
habit. 

‘*T've done with my questions, Sir,” he said; 


| ‘*and I have something to say now on my side. 


In my father’s absence perhaps you may be 
kindly disposed to consider me as your legal ad- 
viser. If you will take my advice you will not 
stir another step in this inquiry.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” interposed Allan 

‘Tt is just possible, Mr. Armadale, that the 
eabman, positive as he is, may have been mis- 
taken. I strongly recommend you to take it for 
granted that he is mistaken—and to drop it 
there.” 

The caution was kindly intended; but it 
came too late. Allan did what ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred in his position would have 
done~-he declined to take his lawyer’s advice. 

** Very well, Sir,” said Pedgift Junior; “if 
you will have it, you must have it.” 

He leaned forward close to Allan’s ear, and 
whispered what he had heard of the house in 
Pimlico, and of the people who occupied it. 

** Don’t blame me, Mr. Armadale,” he add- 
ed, when the irrevocable words had been spoken. 
“*T tried to spare you.” 

Allan suffered the shock, as all great shocks 
are suffered, in silence. His first impulse would 
have driven him headlong for refuge to that very 
view of the cabman’s assertion which had just 
been recommended to him, but for one dam- 
ning circumstance which placed itself inexorably 
in his way. Miss Gwilt’s marked reluctance to 
approach the story of her past life rose irrepress- 
ibly on his memory, in indirect but horrible con- 
firmation of the evidence which connected Miss 
Gwilt’s reference with the house in Pimlico. 
One conclusion, and one only—the conclusion 
which any man must have drawn, hearing what 
he had just heard, and knowing no more than 
he knew—forced itself into his mind. A mis- 
erable, fallen woman, who had abandoned her- 
self in her extremity to the help of wretches 
skilled in criminal concealment—who had stol- 
en her way back to decent society and a reputa- 
ble employment by means of a false character 
—and whose position now imposed on her the 
dreadful necessity of perpetual secrecy and per- 
petual deceit in relation to her past life—such 
was the aspect in which the beautiful govern- 
ess at Thorpe-Ambrose now stood revealed to 
Allan's eyes! 

Falsely revealed or truly revealed? Had she 


| stolen her way back to decent society and a rep- 


utable employment by means of a false charac- 
ter? She had. Did her position impose on 
her the dreadful necessity of perpetual secrecy 








and perpetual deceit in relation to her past life ? 
It did. Was she some such pitiable victim to 
the treachery of a man unknown as Allan had 
supposed ? She was no such pitiable victim. The 
conclusion which Allan had drawn—the con- 
clusion literally forced into his mind by the facts 
before him—was, nevertheless, the conclusion 
of all others that was farthest even from touch- 
ing on the truth. The true story of Miss 
Gwilt’s connection with the house in Pimlico 
and the people who inhabited it—a house right- 
lv described as filled with wicked secrets, and 
people rightly represented as perpetually in dan- 
ger of feeling the grasp of the law—was a story 
which coming events were yet to disclose; a 
story infinitely less revolting, and yet infinitely 
more terrible, than Allan or Allan’s companion 
had either of them supposed. 


“‘T tried to spare you, Mr. Armadale,” re- | 
‘*T was anxious, if I could | 


peated Pedgift. 
possibly avoid it, not to distress you.” 

Allan looked up and made an effort to con- 
trol himself. ‘* You have distressed me dread- 
fully,” he said. ‘* You have quite crushed me 
down. But it is not your fault. I ought to 
feel you have done me a service; and what I 
ought to do I will do, when I am my own man 
again, There is one thing,’’ Allan added, aft- 
er a moment’s painful consideration, ‘‘ which 
ought to be understood between us at once. 
The advice you offered me just now was very 


kindly meant, and it was the best advice that | 


could be given. I will take it gratefully. We 
will never talk of this again, if you please; and 
I beg and entreat you will never speak about 
it to any other person. Will you promise me 
that ?” 

Pedgift gave the promise with very evident 
sincerity, but without his professional confidence 
of manner. The distress in Allan’s face seem- 
ed todaunt him. After a moment of very un- 
characteristic hesitation he considerately quitted 
the room. 

Left by himself, Allan rang for writing ma- 
terials, and took out of his pocket-book the fatal 
letter of introduction to ‘‘ Mrs. Mandeville” 
which he had received from the major’s wife. 

A man accustomed to consider consequences 
and to prepare himself for action by previous 
thought would, in Allan’s present circumstances, 
have felt some difficulty as to the course which 
it might now be least embarrassing and least 
dangerous to pursue. Accustomed to let his 
impulses direct him on all other occasions, Al- 
lan acted on impulse in the serious emergency 
that now confronted him. Though his attach- 
ment to Miss Gwilt was nothing like the deeply- 
rooted feeling which he had himself honestly 
believed it to be, she had taken no common 
place in his admiration, and she filled him with 
no common grief when he thought of her now. 
His one dominant desire at that critical moment 
in his life was a man’s merciful desire to protect 
from exposure and ruin the unhappy woman 
who had lost her place in his estimation, with- 
out losing her claim to the forbearance that 
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could spare and to the compassion that could 
shield her. ‘‘I can’t go back to Thorpe-Am- 
brose ; I can’t trust myself to speak to her or 
to see her again. But I can keep her misera- 
ble secret-—and I will!’’ With that thought in 
his heart Allan set himself to perform the first 
and foremost duty which now claimed him—the 
duty of communicating with Mrs. Milroy. If 
he had possessed a higher mental capacity and 
a clearer mental view he might have found the 
letter no easy one to write. As it was, he cal- 
culated no consequences and felt no difficulty. 
His instinct warned him to withdraw at once 
frum the position in which he now stood toward 
the major’s wife, and he wrote what his instinct 
counseled him to under circum- 
stances as rapidly as the pen could travel over 
the paper: 


write those 


“ Donn'’s Hotrer, Covent Garnen, Tuesaday. 
‘Dear Mapam,—Pray excuse my not re- 


| turning to Thorpe-Ambrose to-day, as I said I 


would. Unforeseen circumstances oblige me to 
stop in London. - I am sorry to say I have not 
succeeded in seeing Mrs. Mandeville, for which 
reason I can not perform your errand; and I 
beg, therefore, with many apologies, to return 
the letter of introduction. I hope you will al- 
low me to conclude by saying that I am very 
much obliged to you for your kirtdness, and 
that I will not venture to trespass on it any fur- 
ther. 
‘“‘T remain, dear madam, yours truly, 
** ALLAN ARMADALE.” 


In those artless words, still entirely unsuspi- 
cious of the character of the woman he had to 
deal with, Allan put the weapon she wanted 
into Mrs. Milroy’s hands. 

The letter and its inclosure once sealed up 
and addressed, he was free to think of himself 
and his future. As he sat idly drawing lines 
with his pen on the blotting-paper the tears 
came into his eyes for the first time—tears in 
which the woman who had deceived him had 
no share. His heart had gone back to his dead 
mother. ‘‘If she had been alive,” he thought, 
**T might have trusted her, and she would have 
comforted me.”’ It was useless to dwell on it; 
he dashed away the tears, and turned his 
thoughts, with the heart-sick resignation that 
we all know, to living and present things. 

He wrote a line to Mr. Bashwood, briefly in- 
forming the deputy steward that his absence from 
Thorpe-Ambrose was likely to be prolonged for 
some little time, and that any further instrue- 
tions which might be necessary, under those cir- 
cumstances, would reach him through Mr. Ped- 
gift the elder. This done, and the letters sent 
to the post, his thoughts were forced back once 
more on himself. Again the blank future wait- 
ed before him to be filled up; and again his 
heart shrank from it to the refuge of the past. 

This time other images than the image of his 
mother filled his mind. The one all-absorbing 
interest of his earlier days stirred living and 
eager in him again. He thought of the sea; 
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he thought of his yacht lying idle in the fish- | 
ing harbor at his west-country home. The old | 
longing got possession of him to hear the — 
of the waves; to see the filling of the sails; t 
feel the vessel that his own hands had helped 
to build bounding under him once more. He | 
rose in his impetuous way to call for the time- 
table, and to start for Somersetshire by the first 
train, when the dread of the questions which 
Mr. Brock might ask, the suspicion of the change 
which Mr. Brock might see in him, drew him 
back to his chair. ‘I'll write,” he thought, 
‘*to have the yacht rigged and refitted, and I'll 
wait to go to Somersetshire myself till Midwin- 
ter can go with me.” He sighed as his mem- 
ory reverted to his absent friend. Never had 
he felt the void made in his life by Midwinter’s 
departure so painfully as he felt it now, in the 
dreariest of all social solitudes—the solitude of 
a stranger in London, left by himself at a hotel. 

Before long Pedgift Junior looked in, with 
an apology for his intrusion. Allan felt too 
lonely and too friendless not to welcome his 
companion’s reappearance gratefully. ‘I'm 
not going back to Thorpe-Ambrose,” he said ; 
‘*T’m going to stay alittle while in London. I 
hope you will be able to stay with me?” Todo} 
him justice, Pedgift was touched by the solitary 
position in which the owner of the great Thorpe- 
Ambrose estate now appeared before him. He 
had never, in his relations with Allan, so en- 
tirely forgotten his business interests as he for- 
got them now. 

‘*You are quite right, Sir, to stop here—Lon- 
don’s the place to divert your mind,” said Ped- | 
gift, cheerfully. ‘* All business is more or less 
elastic in its nature, Mr. Armadale; I'll spin | 
my business out, and keep you company with 
the greatest pleasure. We are both of us on | 
the right side of thirty, Si our- 
selves, What do you say to dining early, and 
going to the play, and trying the Great Exhibi- | 
tion in Hyde Park to-morrow morning after 
breakfast? If we only live like fighting-cocks, 
and go in perpetually for public amusements, 
we shall arrive in no time at the mens sana in 
corpore sano of the ancients. Don’t be alarmed 
at the quotation, Sir. I dabble a little in Latin 
after business hours, and enlarge my sympathies 
by occasional perusal of the Pagan writers, as- 
sisted by acrib. William, dinner at five; and, 
as it’s particularly important to-day, I'll see the 
cook myself.” 

The evening passed—the next day passed— 
Thursday morning came, and brought with it a | 
letter for Allan. The direction was in Mrs. | 
Milroy’s handwriting; and the form of address | 
adopted in the letter warned Allan the moment | 
he opened it that something had gone wrong. 

“Tugs Corrace, THORPE-AMBROSE, 

** Private. * Wednesday. 

‘* Srr,—I have just received your mysterious | 
letter. It has more than surprised, it has really | 
alarmed me. After having made the friendli- | 
est advances to you on my side, I find my self | 
suddenly shut out from your confidence in the | | 
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| have left it. 
from your letter is, that my confidence must 


most unintelligible, and, I must add, the most 
discourteous manner. It is quite impossible 
that I can allow the matter to rest where you 


The only conclusion I can draw 


have been abused in some way, and that you 


| know a great deal more than you are willing to 


tell me. Speaking in the interest of my daugh- 
ter’s welfare, I request that you will inform me 
what the circumstances are which have pre- 
vented your seeing Mrs. Mandeville, and which 
have led to the withdrawal of the assistance that 
you unconditionally promised me in your letter 
of Monday last. 

‘*In my state of health I can not involve my. 
self in a lengthened correspondence. I must 
endeavor to anticipate any objections you may 
make, and I must say all that I have to say in 
my present letter. In the event (which I am 
most unwilling to consider possible) of your de- 
clining to accede to the request that I have just 
addressed to you, I beg to say that I shall con. 
sider it my duty to my daughter to have this 
very unpleasant matter cleared up. If I don’t 
hear from you to my full satisfaction by return 
of post, I shall be obliged to tell my husband 
that circumstances have happened which justify 
us in immediately testing the respectability of 
Miss Gwilt’s reference. And when he asks me 
for my authority, I will refer him to you. 

‘* Your obedient servant, 
“* ANNE Mizroy.” 


In those terms the major’s wife threw off the 
mask and left her victim to survey at his leisure 
the trap in which she had caught him. Ailan’s 
belief in Mrs. Milroy’s good faith had been so 


| implicitly sincere that her letter simply bewil- 


dered him. He saw vaguely that he had been 
deceived in some way, and that Mrs. Milroy’s 


| neighborly interest in him was not what it had 


looked on the surface; and he saw no more. 
The threat of appealing to the major—on which, 
with a woman’s ignorance of the natures of men, 
Mrs. Milroy had relied for producing its effect 
—was the only part of the letter to which Allan 
reverted with any satisfaction: it relieved in- 
stead of alarming him. ‘If there is to bea 
quarrel,” he thought, ‘‘it will be a comfort, at 
any rate, to have it out with a man.” 

Firm in his resolution to shield the unhappy 
woman whose secret he wrongly believed him- 
self to have surprised, Allan sat down to write 
his apologies to the major’s wife. After setting 
up three polite declarations in close marching 
order he retired from the field. ‘‘ He was ex- 
tremely sorry to have offended Mrs. Milroy. 
He was innocent of all intention to offend Mrs. 
Milroy. And he begged to remain Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s truly.” Never had Allan’s habitual brev- 
ity as a letter-writer done him better service than 
it did him now. With a little more skillfulness 
in the use of his pen he might have given his 


enemy even a stronger hold on him than the 


hold she had got already. 
The interval-day passed, and with the next 
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morning’s post Mrs. Milroy’s threat came real- 
ized in the shape of a letter from her husband. 
The major wrote less formally than his wife had 
written, but his questions were mercilessly to 
the point. 
“Tae Corrace, THoRPE-AMBROSE, 
“ Private. “ Friday, July 11, 1851. 

“Dear Srr,—When you did me the favor of 
calling here a few days since, you asked a ques- 
tion relating to my governess, Miss Gwilt, which 
[ thought rather a strange one at the time, and 
which caused, as you may remember, a mo- 
mentary embarrassment between us. 

‘‘This morning the subject of Miss Gwilt has 
been brought to my notice again in a manner 
which has caused me the utmost astonishment. 
In plain words, Mrs. Milroy has informed me 
that Miss Gwilt has exposed herself to the sus- 
picion of having deceived us by a false reference. 
On my expressing the surprise which such an 
extraordinary statement caused me, and request- 
ing that it might be instantly substantiated, I 
was still further astonished by being told to ap- 
ply for all particulars to no less a person than 
Mr. Armadale. I have vainly requested some 
further explanation from Mrs. Milroy; she per- 
sists in maintaining silence, and in referring me 
to yourself, 

‘* Under these extraordinary circumstances I 
am compelled, in justice to all parties, to ask 
you certain questions, which I will endeavor to 
put as plainly as possible, and which I am quite 
ready to believe (from my previous experience 
of you) that you will answer frankly on your 
side. 

‘<I beg to inquire, in the first place, whether 
you admit or deny Mrs. Milroy’s assertion that 
you have made yourself acquainted with partic- 
wlars relating either to Miss Gwilt or to Miss 
Gwilt’s reference of which I am entirely igno- 
rant? In the second place, if you admit the 
truth of Mrs. Milroy’s statement, I request to 
know how you became acquainted with those 
particulars? Thirdly, and lastly, I beg to ask 
you what the particulars are ? 

‘Tf any special justification for putting these 
questions be needed—which, purely as a matter 
of courtesy toward yourself, I am willing to ad- 
mit—I beg to remind you that the most precious 
charge in my house, the charge of my daughter, 
is confided to Miss Gwilt; and that Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s statement places you, to all appearance, 
in the position of being competent to tell me 
whether that charge is properly bestowed or not. 

‘*T have only to add that, as nothing has thus 
far occurred to justify me in entertaMing the 
slightest suspicion either of my governess or her 
reference, I shall wait before I make any appeal 
to Miss Gwilt until I have received your answer 
—which I shall expect by return of post. 

‘* Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

““Davip Mirroy.” 


This transparently straightforward letter at 
once dissipated the confusion which had thus far 
existed in Allan’s mind: he saw the snare in 


which he had been caught as he had not seen 
it yet. Mrs. Milroy had clearly placed him be- 
tween two alternatives—the alternative of put- 
ting himself in the wrong, by declining to an- 
swer her husband's questions; or the alterna- 
tive of meanly sheltering his responsibility be- 
hind the responsibility of a woman, by acknowl- 
edging to the major’s own face that the major’s 
wife had deceived him. In this difficulty Allan 
acted, as usual, without hesitation. His pledge 
to Mrs. Milroy to consider their correspondence 
private still bound him, disgracefully as she had 
abused it. And his resolution was as immova- 
ble as ever to let no earthly consideration tempt 
him into betraying Miss Gwilt. ‘+I may have 
behaved like a fool,” he thought, “‘ but I won't 
break my word; and I won't be the means of 
turning that miserable woman adrift in the world 
again.” 

He wrote to the major as artlessly and briefly 
as he had written to the major’s wife. He de- 
clared his unwillingness to cause a friend and 
neighbor any disappointment, if he could possi- 
bly help it. On this occasion he had no other 
choice. The questions the major asked him 
were questions which he could not consent to 
answer. He was not very clever at explaining 
himself, and he hoped he might be excused for 
putting it in that way, and saying no more. 

Monday’s post brought with it Major Milroy’s 
rejoinder, and closed the correspondence : 

“ Tne CoTtace, THORPE-AMBROSE, 
* Sunday. 

** Srr,—Your refusal to answer my questions, 
unaccompanied as it is by even the shadow of 
an excuse for such a proceeding, can be inter- 
preted but in one way. Besides being an im- 
plied acknowledgment of the correctness of Mrs. 
Milroy’s statement, it is also an implied reflec- 
tion on my governess’s character. As an act 
of justice toward a lady who lives under the 
protection of my roof, and who has given me no 
reason whatever to distrust her, I shall now show 
our correspondence to Miss Gwilt; and I shall 
repeat to her the conversation which I had with 
Mrs. Milroy on this subject, in Mrs. Milroy’s 
presence. 

‘One word more respecting the future rela- 
tions between us, and I have done. My ideas 
on certain subjects are, I dare say, the ideas of 
an old-fashioned man. In my time we had a 
code of honor by which we regulated our actions. 
According to that code, if a man made private 
inquiries into a lady’s affairs, without being 
either her husband, her father, or her brother, 
he subjected himself to the responsibility of jus- 
tifying his conduct in the estimation of others ; 
and, if he evaded that responsibility, he abdi- 
cated the position of a gentleman. It is quite 
possible that this antiquated way of thinking 
exists no longer; but it is too late for me, at my 
time of life, to adopt more modern views. I 
am scrupulously anxious, seeing that we live in 
a country and a time in which the only court of 
honor is a police-court, to express myself with 
the utmost moderation of language upon this the 
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last occasion that I shall have to communicate 
with you. Allow me, therefore, merely to re- 
mark that our ideas of the conduct which is be- 
coming in a gentleman differ seriously; and 


permit me on this account to request that you | 


will consider yourself for the future as a stranger 
to my family and to myself. 
**Your obedient servant, 
**Davip MILroy.” 


The Monday morning on which his client re- 
ceived the major’s letter was the blackest Mon- 
day that had yet been marked in Pedgift’s cal- 
endar. When Allan’s first angry sense of the 
tone of contempt in which his friend and neigh- 
bor pronounced sentence upon him had sub- 


sided, it left him sunk in a state of depression | 


from which no efforts made by his traveling 
companion could rouse him for the rest of the 
day. Reverting naturally, now that his sen- 
tence of banishment had been pronounced, to 
his early intercourse with the cottage, his mem- 
ory went back to Neelie, more regretfully and 
more penitently than it had gone back to her 
yet. ‘‘If she had shut the door on me instead 
of her father,” was the bitter reflection with 
which Allan now reviewed the past, ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
have had a word to say against it; I should have 
felt it served me right.” 


The next day brought another letter—a wel- | 


come letter this time—from Mr. Brock. Allan 
had written to Somersetshire on the subject of 
refitting the yacht some days since. 
had found the rector engaged, as he innocently 


supposed, in protecting his old pupil against the | 
woman whom he had watched in London, and 
whom he now believed to have followed him 


back to hisown home. Acting under the direc- 
tions sent to her, Mrs. Oldershaw’s house-maid 
had completed the mystification of Mr. Brock. 
She had tranquilized all further anxiety on the 
rector’s part by giving him a written undertak- 
ing (in the character of Miss Gwilt), engaging 
never to approach Mr. Armadale, either person- 
ally or by letter! Firmly persuaded that he 
had won the victory at last, poor Mr. Brock an- 
swered Allan's note in the highest spirits, ex- 
pressing some natural surprise at his leaving 
‘Thorpe-Ambrose, but readily promising that the 
yacht should be refitted, and offering the hospi- 
tality of the rectory in the heartiest manner. 
This letter did wonders in raising Allan’s spir- 
its. It gave him a new interest to look to, en- 
tirely disassociated from his past life in Norfolk. 
He began to count the days that were still to 
pass before the return of his absent friend. It 
was then Tuesday. If Midwinter came back 
from his walking trip, as he had engaged to 
come back, in a fortnight, Saturday would find 
him at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
the traveler might bring him to London the 


same night; and, if all went well, before anoth- | 


er week was over they might be afloat together 
in the yacht. 

The next day passed, to Allan’s relief, with- 
out bringing any letters. The spirits of Ped- 


The letter 


A note sent to meet 


gift rose sympathetically with the spirits of his 
client. Toward dinner-time he reverted to the 
mens sana in corpore sano of the ancients, and 
issued his orders to the head-waiter more royally 
than ever. Baye 

Thursday came, and brought the fatal post- 
man with more news from Norfolk. <A letter. 
writer now stepped on the scene who had not 
appeared there yet; and the total overthrow of 
all Allan’s plans for a visit to Somersetshire was 
accomplished on the spot. 

Pedgift Junior happened that morning to be 
first at the breakfast-table. When Allan cam 
in he relapsed into his professional manner, and 
offered a letter to his patron with a bow per- 
formed in dreary silence. 

‘*For me?” inquired Allan, shrinking in- 
stinctively from a new correspondent 

‘“*For you, Sir, from my father,” replied Ped- 
gift, ‘‘inclosed in one to myself. Perhaps you 
will allow me to suggest, by way of preparing 
you for—for something a little unpleasant—that 
we shall want a particularly good dinner to-day ; 
and (if they’re not performing any modern Ger- 
man music to-night) I think we should do well 
to finish the evening melodiously at the Opera.” 

**Something wrong at Thorpe- Ambrose ?” 
asked Allan. 

** Yes, Mr. Armadale; something wrong at 
Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

Allan sat down resignedly and opened 
letter. 

“ Hien Street, Tuorrr-AMBROSE, 
* July 17, 1851. 
“ Private and confidential. 


“Dear Sir,—I can not reconcile it with m) 
sense of duty to your interests to leave you any 
longer in ignorance of reports current in this 
town and its neighborhood, which, I regret to 
say, are reports affecting yourself. 

‘* The first intimation of any thing unpleasant 
reached me on Monday last. It was widely ru- 
mored in the town that something had gone 
wrong at Major Milroy’s with the new governess, 
and that Mr. Armadale was mixed up init. I 
paid no heed to this, believing it to be one of 
the many trumpery pieces of scandal perpetual- 
ly set going here; and as necessary as the ail 
they breathe to the comfort of the inhabitants 
of this highly respectable place. 

‘* Tuesday, however, put the matter in a new 
light. The most interesting particulars were cir- 
culated on the highest authority. On Wednes- 
day the gentry in the neighborhood took the 
matter up, and universally sanctioned the view 
adopted’ by the town. To-day the public feel- 
ing has reached its climax, and I find niyself 
under the necessity of making you acquainted 
with what has happened. 

**To begin at the beginning. It is asserted 
that a correspondence took place last week be- 
tween Major Milroy and yourself, in which you 
cast a very serious suspicion on Miss Gwilt’s re- 


| spectability, without defining your accusation, 


and without (on being applied to) producing 
your proofs. Upon this the major appears to 
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have felt it his duty (while assuring his gov- | 


erness of his own firm belief in her respectabili- 
tv) to inform her of what had happened, in 
order that she might have no future reason to 
complain of his having had any concealments 
from her in a matter affecting her character. 
Very magnanimous on the major’s part; but 
vou will see directly that Miss Gwilt was more 
magnanimous still. After expressing her thanks 
in a most becoming manner, she requested per- 
mission to withdraw herself from Major Milroy’s 
service. 

‘¢ Various reports are in circulation as to the 
governess’s reason for taking this step. 


‘‘The authorized version (as sanctioned by 
the resident gentry) represents Miss Gwilt to 
have said that she could not condescend—in 
justice to herself and in justice to her highly 
! spectable reference—to defend her reputation 
against undefined imputations cast on it by a 
comparative stranger. At the same time it was 
impossible for her to pursue such a course of 
conduct as this unless she possessed a freedom 
of action which was quite incompatible with her 
continuing to oceupy the dependent position of 
For that reason she felt it incum- 
bent on her to leave her situation. 3ut while 
doing this she was equally determined not to 
lead to any misinterpretation of her motives by 
leaving the neighborhood. No matter at what 
inconvenience to herself, she would remain long 
enough at Thorpe-Ambrose to await any more 
definitely-expressed imputations that might be 
made on her character, and to repel them pub- 
licly the instant they assumed a tangible form. 

‘* Such is the position which this high-minded 
lady has taken up, with an excellent effect on 
the public mind in these parts. It is clearly 
her interest, for some reason, to leave her situ- 
ation without leaving the neighborhood. On 
Monday last she established herself in a cheap 
lodging on the outskirts of the town. And on 
the same day she probably wrote to her refer- 
ence, for yesterday there came a letter from that 
lady to Major Milroy, full of virtuous indigna- 
tion, and courting the fullest inquiry. The let- 
ter has been shown publicly, and has immensely 
strengthened Miss Gwilt’s position. She is now 
considered to be quite a heroine. The Thorpe- 
Ambrose Mercury has got a leading article about 
her, comparing her to Joan of Arc. It is con- 
sidered probable that she will be referred to in 
the sermon next Sunday. We reckon five 
strong-minded single ladies in this neighbor- 
hood, and all five have called on her. A test- 
imonial was suggested; but it has been given 


governess. 


up at Miss Gwilt’s own request, and a general | 


movement is now on foot to get her employment 
as a teacher of music. Lastly, I have had the 
honor of a visit from the lady herself, in her 
capacity of martyr, to tell me, in the sweetest 
manner, that she doesn’t blame Mr. Armadale ; 


and that she considers him to be an innocent | 
instrument in the hands of other and more de- 


signing people. I was carefully on my guard 
with her; for I don’t altogether believe in Miss 
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Gwilt, and I have my lawyer's suspicions of the 
motive that is at the bottom of her present pro- 
ceedings. 

‘**T have written thus far, my dear Sir, with 
little hesitation or embarrassment. But there 
is unfortunately a serious side to this business 
as well as a ridiculous side; and I must unwill- 
ingly come to it before I close my letter. 

‘It'is, I think, quite impossible that you can 
permit yourself to be spoken of as you are spoken 
of now without stirring personally in the matter. 
You have unluckily made many enemies here, 
and foremost among them is my colleague, Mr. 
Darch. He has been showing every where a 
somewhat rashly-expressed letter you wrote to 
him on the subject of letting the cottage to 
Major Milroy instead of to himself, and it has 
helped to exasperate the feeling against you. 
It is roundly stated, in so many words, that you 
have been prying into Miss Gwilt’s family affairs 
with the most dishonorable motives; that you 
have tried, for a profligate purpose of your own, 
to damage her reputation, and to deprive her of 
the protection of Major Milroy’s roof; and that, 
after having been asked to substantiate by proof 
the suspicions that you have cast on the reputa- 
tion of a defenseless woman, you have main- 
tained a silence which condemns you in the es- 
timation of all honorable men. 

‘*T hope it is quite unnecessary for me to say 
that I don’t attach the smallest particle of credit 
to these infamous reports. But they are too 
widely spread and too widely believed to be 
treated with contempt. I strongly urge you to 
return at once to this place, and to take the nec- 
essary measures for defending your character, 
in concert with me, as your legal adviser. I 
have formed, since my interview with Miss 
Gwilt, a very strong opinion of my own on the 
subject of that lady, which it is not necessary to 
commit to paper. Suffice it to say here, that I 
shall have a means to propose to you for silenc- 
ing the slanderous tongues of your neighbors, 
on the success of which I stake my professional 
reputation, if you will only back me by your 
presence and authority. 

‘**Tt may, perhaps, help to show you the ne- 
cessity there is for your return, if I mention one 
other assertion respecting yourself which is in 
every body’s mouth. Your absence is, I blush 
to tell you, attributed to the meanest of all mo- 
tives. It is said that you are remaining in 
London because you are afraid to show your 
face at Thorpe-Ambrose. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

** A, Peperrt, Sen‘.” 


Allan was of an age to feel the sting contained 
in the last sentence of his lawyer's letter. He 
started to his feet in a paroxysm of indignation, 
which revealed his character to Pedgift Junior 
in an entirely new light. 

‘‘ Where’s the time-table ?” cried Allan. ‘I 
must go back to Thorpe-Ambrose by the next 
train! If it doesn’t start directly I'll have a 
special engine. I must and will go back in- 
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stantly, and I don't care two straws for the ex- 
pense !” 

‘¢ Suppose we telegraph to my father, Sir?” 
suggested the judicious Pedgift. ‘It’s the 
quickest way of expressing your feelings, and 
the cheapest.” 

**So it is,” said Allan. ‘Thank you for re- 
minding me of it. Telegraph to them! ‘Tell 
your father to give every man in Thorpe-Am- 
brose the lie direct, in my name. Put it in 
capital letters, Pedgift—put it in capital let- 
ters!” 

Pedgift smiled and shook his head. If he 
was acquainted with no other variety of human 
nature, he thoroughly knew the variety that ex- 
ists in country towns. 

‘**Tt won’t have the least effect on them, Mr. 
Armadale,” he remarked, quietly. ‘‘ They'll 
only go on lying harder than ever. If you want 
to upset the whole town, one line will do it. 
With five shillings’ worth of human labor and 
electric fluid, Sir (I dabble a little in science 
after business hours), we'll explode a bombshell 
in Thorpe-Ambrose!"” He produced the bomb- 
shell on a slip of paper as he spoke: ‘‘ A. Ped- 
gift, Juniog, to A. Pedgift, Senior.—-Spread it 
all over the place that Mr, Armadale is coming 
down by the next train.” 

** More words,” suggested Allan, looking over 
his shoulder. ‘* Make it stronger.” 

**Leave my father to make it stronger, Sir,” 
returned the judicious Pedgift. ‘* My father is 
on the spot, and his command ‘of language is 
something quite extraordinary.” He rang the 
bell, and dispatched the telegram. 

Now that something had been done Allan 
subsided gradually into a state of composure. 
He looked back again at Mr. Pedgift’s letter, 
and then handed it to Mr. Pedgift’s son. 

“Can you guess your father’s plan for setting 
me right in the neighborhood ?” he asked. 

Pedgift the younger shook his wise head. 





LL 


‘*His plan appears to be connected in some 
way, Sir, with his opinion of Miss Gwilt.” 

‘* [wonder what he thinks of her?” said Allan. 

**T shouldn’t be surprised, Mr. Armadale. 
returned Pedgift Junior, ** if his opinion stag- 
gers you a little when you come to hear it. My 
father has had a large legal experience of the 
shady side of the sex, and he learned his pro. 
fession at the Old Bailey.” 

Allan made no further inquiries. He seemed 
to shrink from pursuing the subject, after hay- 
ing started it himself. ‘‘ Let’s be doing some- 
thing to kill the time,” he said. ‘‘ Let’s pack 
up and pay the bill.” 

They packed up and paid the bill. The hour 
came, and the train left for Norfolk at last. 

While the travelers were on their way back a 
somewhat longer telegraphic message than Al- 
lan’s was flashing its way past them along the 
wires in the reverse direction—from Thorpe- 
Ambrose to London. The message was in ci- 
pher, and, the signs being interpreted, it ran 
thus: 

‘*From Lydia Gwilt to Maria Oldershaw— 
Good news! He is coming back. I mean to 
have an interview with him. Every thing looks 
well. Now I have left the cottage I have no 
women’s prying eyes to dread, and I can come 
and go as I please. Mr. Midwinter is luckily 
out of the way. I don’t despair of becoming 
Mrs. Armadale yet. Whatever happens, depend 
on my keeping away from London until I am 
certain of not taking any spies after me to your 
place. Iam in no hurry to leave Thorpe-Am- 
brose. I mean to be even with Miss Milroy 
first.” 


Shortly after that message was received in 
London Allan was back again in his own house. 
It was evening—Pedgift Junior had just left 
him, and Pedgift Senior was expected to call 
on business in half an hour’s time. 





THE RAISING 


Y, lift them up from out their watery grave, 
The brave old warriors of the untamed sea, 
And let them float once more upon the wave 
To bear aloft the banner of the Free! 


Let it wave proudly from the tapering mast, 
That harbinger of hope to younger lands, 

Unclouded by the battle’s echoing blast, 
Secure against the reach of traicor hands. 


Lift them again, and make their ribs of oak 
Strong to resist the angry raging tides 

As when from out their ports the cannon spoke, 
And the black monster gored their serried sides. 


I hear again the battle’s deafening ‘noise; 
The rebel Captain, arrogant and vain, 


Cry, “Strike your flag!’ I hear our gallant boys 
Cheer in reply; and Morris speaks again! 


OF THE FRIGATES, 


Crash go the timbers! Reeling with the shock, 
The gallant frigate settles in her grave, 

As one that strikes upon a treacherous rock, 
And o’er her deck rises and falls the wave! 


Long shall the tale be told of that fierce fight 
In Hampton Roads, where our brave squadron lay : 
God grant that never more the warm eun’s light 
May shine upon so sad and dark a day! 


For Right has triumphed; back into the gloom 
Shrinks Treason branded with the mark of shame; 
And dark Oppression in her place gives room 
To costly Freedom with her glorious name! 


Ay, lift them up from out their watery grave, 
The brave old veterans of the untamed sea, 

And let them float once more upon its wave 
To bear aloft the banner of the Free! 
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JOSEPH HOOKER. 


FIGHTING JOE HOOKER. Hooker is naturally a fighting man, a bellig- 


erent by nature, as much as Philip Sheridan, 
HE name and fame of General Joe Hooker | and he insists on forcing every dispute to the 
are, or ought to be, dear to every American, | arbitrement of arms. Actual blows satisfy him 
for he is eminently a national man. Born in | best, and from the very nature of his mental 
Massachusetts he has resided in every section | organization ‘‘ war to the knife” is an admitted 
of the country, and is cosmopolitan in habits and | motto withhim. A curious accident gave Hook- 
ideas. Nature never made him for one section | er the title of ‘“‘ Fighting Joe ;” but few of the 
of the land. He has fought over every part of | multitude who read of him under that appella- 
the land, from Maryland to Mexico, from the | tion, and none of those who, in the heat of polit- 
Potomac to beyond the Rio Grande, and has | ical and partisan discussion, endeavored to ridi- 
come, a private citizen from the most westerly | cule both person and expression, suspected how 
military district of California, to command as | accurately the title described the character of 
Brigadier-General of the regular army the most | the man. 
easterly department of the reunited country.| A man born with his disposition would natu- 
Every Californian, if not every American, is| rally seek the army. Hooker entered West 
proud of Joe Hooker, for he is a representative | Point and studied his way through with a zeal 
man of that peculiar race of pioneers drawn | and industry which must have placed him higher 
from every State of the Union and nationality | than twenty-eight in a class of fifty graduates 
of the globe. | had he not, like Sheridan, suffered for his bellig- 
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erency in the estimation of the staid and steady 
professors of that institute. He, however, got 
through the course creditably in 1837, and man- | 
aged, being still young, and the belligerency of | 
his nature not fully developed, to exist in the | 
quiet position of Adjutant of West Point. After- 
ward he also managed to endure the monotony 


of the Adjutant-General’s department for five | 


years, until the war with Mexico broke out, 
when he sought adventure, promotion, and fame 
in the active service. The Mexican war was 
the great opportunity of many young lives, the 
practical schooling of nearly all who distin- 
guished themselves during the late war for the 
Union. 
ligerent, the opportunity was highly welcomed. 
The declaration of war was hailed by him with 
an intense joy that would have horrified his 
Puritan fathers if they could have been cogni- 
zant of it. 

Hooker's career in Mexico was not remem- 
bered when the rebellion began or he would have 
earlier stood high in the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, for it was among the most brilliant of 
the many successes attained by the many very 
able young men engaged in that war. To have 
risen under the old and very faulty organization 
of the army, in a short war, in which there were 
few casualties, from a Lieutenant to be brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regular army was no 
small achievement. Hooker was successively 
brevetted Captain, Major, and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, ‘*‘for gallant and meritorious conduct” in 
the several conflicts at Monterey, in the affair 
at the National Bridge, and in the assault of 
Chapultepec. He was detailed, if I remember 
rightly, early in the campaign as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral on the staff of General Gideon Pillow, and 
though Gabrie] Rains and Ripley were associ- 
ated with him on duty it was generally under- 
stood and felt that the young chief of staff fur- 
nished all the brains and most of the energy and 
industry to be found at the head-quarters of the 
division. Pillow, Rains, and Ripley became 
somewhat notorious during the late rebellion as 
officers of the rebel army. During the war with 
Mexico sectional feeling ran high on the subject 
of supporting the Administration in the prose- 
eution of an offensive war, and very often young 
Hooker was compelled to hear tirades uttered 
by these Southern officers against his native 
State which gave a lukewarm support to the 
army, but he never allowed them to pass unre- 
proved orunresented. A less positive character 
than Hooker might have been influenced in his 
State allegiance by such surroundings in a camp 
composed almost exclusively of Southern sol- 
diers and at a head-quarters where prevailed the 
most intensely bitter sectionalism which then 
disgraced the army. The discussions which 
grew out of the objections which the young 
chief of staff took to the peculiar views of the 
embryo rebels only served to confirm him in his 
adherence to and love of the Government; and 
none of the old army officers entered into the 
war for the Union with more alacrity or with a 
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To Hooker, young, ambitious, and bel- | 


clearer conception of the desperate purposes and 
characters of the traitors than did Joe Hooker. 
The peace which ensued in 1847 found Hooker 
with the natural belligerency of his quick tem. 
per fully developed, his ambition fired, and his 
restless activity of mind and body increased, 
He had no disposition to return to the monotony 
of the Adjutant-General’s office, or to the quiet 
of garrison duty, that even a captain of artil- 
lery, which he had become, would have to en- 
dure. The unadventurous career which a pro- 
| fessional life in a settled country among ciyil- 
ized people promised was also without charms 
to his restless mind. He remained in the army 
only as long as the prospect of service in Mexico 
and on the Pacific coast had any promise of 
active service; but soon finding that the peace 
which followed the Mexican war was likely to be 
profound and undisturbed, he resigned his com- 
mission, and plunged into the excitement of pio- 
neer life in the newly-discovered gold regions of 
California. He purchased a ranche across the 
bay from the City of San Francisco, and for a 
short time became interested in the to him novel 
duties of a farmer. It is natural to suppose 
that this monotonous existence soon became 
painfully dull to a person of Hooker’s restless 
disposition. The ranche was neglected for other 
objects affording more excitement and adven- 
ture; but by the year 1860 this existence had 
lost many of its charms, and Hooker again found 
the ‘‘horrors of peace” upon him. Peace, it 
must be known, has its horrors for some men, 
just as the calm has its terrors for the seamen. 
The consequence was that Hooker fell into some 
of the bad habits which follow idleness. He was 
a “fish out of water,” with nothing of an agree- 
able character to do, and he restlessly ran into 
some excesses, which his California friends al- 
lude to as the process of ‘*‘ going to the dogs.” 
His business-character suffered, but not his so- 
cial standing. His ranche was neglected and 
went to ruin. His health became somewhat 
impaired, when, fortunately for him, the rebel- 
lion broke out. He hastened to Washington to 
offer his services to the President. 
He succeeded after much difficulty in obtain- 
ing a commission, and gladly launched again 
into active service. He became a changed man. 
He had abandoned his bad habits with the ease 
| and readiness of a man of resolute and determ- 
| ined mind, and now, engaged in that profession 
| which had every charm for him, he began in 
earnest the prosecution of the true aim of his 
life. He believed in fate and destiny; believed 
that strong minds and brave hearts control their 
| own fortunes; and with firm confidence in him- 
| self announced to his friends who congratulated 
| him on his appointment that one day he would 
| be at the head of the army, of which he was 
| then only a brigade commander. 

If Hooker’s military career be examined criti- 
| cally it will be found that his success as a leader 
| has been due to the impetuosity, boldness, and 
| energy with which he fights. His presence on 
|a battle-field may be said to be calculated to 





| 
| 





supply all deficiencies in the discipline of the 


troops. His presence and demeanor inspired 
his troops with the qualities of courage and dar- 
ing which distinguished himself, and restored 
morale to broken columns with the same success 
as that which ever marked the presence of Philip 
Sheridan. As commander of the Army of the 
Potomac General Hooker never met with brill- 
jant success. He assumed command at a time 
when the bitter jealousies which disgraced that 
army impaired its energies and retarded 
its action. He had little of the love or admira- 
tion, and consequently little of the genuine sup- 
port, of his subordinate commanders; while he 
was, by reason of his promotion, further re- 


most 


moved from immediate direction of his troops, 


and the inspiration of his presence was lost on 
hose who had learned to believe in him. 

No one will attempt to deny that Hooker held 
such a control over his men, and that his pres- 
ence among his troops in battle had much to do 
with their effectiveness. 


called “a powerful presence.” He was des- 


of fractional corps of great armies. His battles 
on the Peninsula; his vigorous pursuit of the 
rebels from Yorktown; his conduct throughout 
the ‘* battle-week on the Chickahominy ;” and 
his engagement at Malvern Hill, were the deeds 
which are familiarly known throughout the 
country. His success as the commander of a 
corps in the West will eventually become not 
less familiar to the public; and his achieve- 
ments at Lookout Mountain, Resacca, and be- 
fore Atlanta will be the basis for the establish- 
ment of his true character as a military man. 
The *‘ battle above the clouds,” as the assault 
of Lookout Mountain has been called, was an 
episode of the operations of Chattanooga, as 
conducted by Grant; but it was planned in all 
its details and executed in all its completeness 
by Hooker. The original intention of Grant 
was to attack Lookout with a force only suffi- 
ciently large to keep busy the rebel force occu- 
pying it while the main attack was made else- 
where. The destruction of a pontoon bridge 
which connected Hooker’s camp with that of 
Sherman and Thomas forced Grant to leave 


Hooker a much larger force than he had at first 


intended; and he then gave Hooker permission 
to assault the mountain with all his force. This 
order was received about noon on the 25th of 
November, but before nightfall he had planned 
and had executed an attack which was as brill- 
iant as daring. Two months’ observation of the 
mountain from his camp in the valley had given 
him a full knowledge of all its outlines, its 
roads, ete., and it is easy to believe that the 
plan which Hooker decided upon had had for 
some time a place in his mind. 
in conception as it proved successful in execu- 
tion. 
dered to make a feint upon the enemy’s rifle- 
pits at the point (or ‘‘ nose,” as Rosecrans calls 
it) of the mountain, while with Geary and Ire- 
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His was what has been | 


It was as unique 


A small foree under Osterhaus was or- | 
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land and Crafts and Whitaker he moved up t! 

valley until in rear of the enemy's position, as 
cended the side of the range until the head of 
his column reached the palisades which crown 
the mountain, and, forming his line of battle at 
right angles with the palisades, marched for- 
ward, taking the rebel works in flank and rear, 
and secured about thirteen hundred prisoners 
The enemy fled around the “ nose” of the mount 
ain, closely pursued to a position on the oppo 
site side, where Hooker again attacked. After 
one or two desperate efforts the rebel work- 
were carried, but it was at late how 
(midnight) that it was impossible to dislodg 
them from a position controlling a mountain 

road, by which they evacuated during the night 
The mountain thus assaulted is fourteen hun 


such a 


| dred feet above the Tennessee River, and wa 


held by a force of at least six thousand, strong) 
fortified. He must be a regular mountaine: 
who can unopposed make the ascent of th 
mountain without halting several times to rest 


| and the story of the assault seems incredible t 
tined for a leader, not a director of troops, and | 
hence his greatest success has been as the leader | 


one standing on the summit, where the rebels 
were posted, and looking at the rough ascent 
over which Hooker charged. Only a general in 
whom the disposition to fight was largely deve! 
oped could have conceived such a project, and 
only troops inspired by the presence of on 
whom they knew to be a brave and daring 
leader could have executed the ambitious plan 
The well-known effect of Sheridan's presen 
at Cedar Creek was not more remarkable in re 
storing the morale of his army than was that of 
Hooker at Peach-Tree Creek, Georgia, in re- 
trieving the disaster which was there threatened 


| The Army of the Cumberland was surprised at 


that point on 20th July while on the march, an 
being vigorously attacked was in great danger 
of being routed. It was a well-known fact that 
the presence of Hooker every where along t). 
line of the threatened and almost defeated arn 
kept the men in line, at the work, and finall 
saved the day. Were it within the purpose «| 


| this sketch to do so, no better illustration of t} 


fighting General could be given than a detailed 
acgount of this battle, in which Hooker was tlu 
central—only figure. The country is as muc! 
indebted to him personally for the victory as t 

Sheridan for Cedar Creek, Rousseau for Perry- 
ville, or Thomas for Chickamauga. 

Hooker is “his own worst enemy”—not it 
common and vulgar acceptance of that term, nov 
universally applied to those who indulge thei 
appetite at the expense of the brain. His weak 
ness is not of the vulgar order, but has been t! 
disease of great minds immemorial. His great 
crime against weak humanity lies in the fact 
that he was born a critic. Iago was not met 
positively critical than Hooker, though he is wot 
necessarily ‘‘ nothing if not critical.” He em 
not resist the temptation to criticise; and being 
unable to appreciate that questionable code ot 
morality in which policy dictates that the tru! 
is not always to be spoken, he has made him- 
self life-long enemies. He can attribute with 
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perfect justice every failure of his life to that 
one ‘‘ weakness of the noble mind.” It accel- 
erated his retirement from the service in 1853. 
It originated the difficulties which nearly pre- 
vented his re-entry into the service in 1861. 
It retarded his promotion: lay at the root of all 
his difficulties as commander of the Army of tle 
Potomac, made enemies of his subordinates, and 
defeated his every plan, and at last forced him 
to resign command of the army. It nearly de- 
feated his every effort to regain a command. 
It cost him many difficulties in the event, and 
finally foreed him to retire from active com- 
mand under Sherman just as the war was being 
wound up with the grand crescendo movement 
of Grant. 

The candor of Hooker’s criticisms make them 
highly palatable. One naturally admires the de- 
cision which marks them; and though his rea- 
sonings may not be correct, nor his deductions 
just, we must enjoy the perfect independence 
with which they are uttered. 

His criticism on the battle of Bull Run first 
brought him to the consideration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, who read characters at a glance. His 
famous criticism on M‘Clellan, on which he did 
not hesitate (he never hesitates either to censure 
or to fight) to attribute the failure of the penin- 
sula €ampaign to “the want of generalship on 
the part of our commander,” gave him more 
publicity than his battles. The late President 
used to remark that he had never had occasion 
to change the favorable opinion which he form- 
ed of Hooker on hearing his criticism on the 
battle of Bull Run. The criticism on M‘Clel- 
lan indicates the character of the critic as that 
of a quick, resolute, decided man, ready to take 
all responsibilities. ‘The character has been 
fully established by Hooker since he uttered 
that remarkably free criticism. 

His retirement from the army was accelerated, 
and his subsequent return to the service was re- 
tarded, as has been stated, by this habit of freely 
criticising the operations of the army. The 
history of his troubles is as follows: Immedi- 
ately after the close of the war with Mexico 
Hooker was called upon to testify before a 
Court of Investigation, which had the settle- 
ment of the difficulties between Pillow and 
Worth growing out of the assault on Chapul- 
tepec. In the course of his examination he 
very freely criticised some of the movements of 
General Scott; and with that confidence in his 
own judgment, which is a marked characteristic 
of Hooker, and which, strange to say, betrays 
nothing egotistical about it, told how he should 
have accomplished the same ends at less loss by 
other movements. Scott, with good reason, was 
mortally offended ; and when Hooker’s resigna- 
tion reached his hands in the routine channel 


of business, it was not delayed for lack of ap- | 
proval, but was forwarded with a recommenda- 


tion that it be accepted. When he wished at 


the beginning of the rebellion to return to the | 
army the same officer stood in the way; and | 


being supreme in authority, under the Presi- 


| your personal welfare and success in quelli: 
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dent, he permitted Hooker to beg for admissi n 
for some months, keeping him dancing unayail- 
ingly at the doors of the war-office. 

Hooker lingered for several months, only leay- 
ing the city to witness the Bull Run battle : 
but at last wearied out and seeing no hope of 
attaining his ends he determined to return to 
California. Before leaving, however, he called 
upon the President, whom he had never met. to 
pay his parting respects, and was introduced as 
**Captain Hooker.” The President received 
him in his usual kind style, but was about to 
dismiss him, as time required that he should 
dismiss many, with a few civil phrases, when he 
was surprised by Hooker’s determined tones into 


distening to his history. 


‘*Mr. President,” he began, “my friend 
makes a mistake. I am not ‘Captain Hook- 
er,’ but was once Lieutenant-Colonel Hooker 
of the regular army. I was lately a farmer in 
California, but since the rebellion broke out | 
have been here trying to get into the service, but 
find Iam not wanted. I am about to return 
home, but before going I was anxious to pay my 
respects to you, and to express my wishes for 
ng 
this rebellion. And I want to say one word 
more,” he added, abruptly: ‘I was at Bull 
Run the other day, Mr. President, and it is no 
vanity in me to say I am a damned sight bette 
general than you had on that field.” 

The President, who was Hooker’s firmest 
friend afterward, used to take great pleasure in 
telling the circumstance, and the effect of th 
speech upon him. The boast was made in th 
tone not of a braggart but of a firm, confident 
man who looked him straight in the eye, and, 
when the President said afterward, appeared at 
that moment as if fully competent to make good 
his words. He was satisfied that he would at 
least try, and, impressed with his resolute air, 
he rose from his chair and requested him to de- 
fer his return to California. Hooker remained, 
and among the numerous changes which fol- 
lowed the battle of Bull Run was the trans- 
formation of *‘ Mr. Hooker” into “ Brigadier- 
General Hooker.” 

Hooker sometimes indulged in sharp criti- 
cisms even in his official reports. During the 
battle in Lookout Valley Hooker sent a portion 
of his left wing, under Shurtz, to the assistance 
of Geary ; but General Shurtz became mixed as 
to his topography, and did not reach the battle- 
field until too late. He reported, in extenua- 
tion of his failure, that he had found a wide 
swamp in his path, and had been compelled to 
go around it. Hooker, in his official report, 
after stating General Shurtz’s excuse, adds very 
quietly that he had thoroughly examined the 
country between General Shurtz’s camp and the 
battle-field, and that it was evident that the Gen- 
eral had been mistaken as to the existence of 
the swamp. 

When Burnside was in command of the Army 
of the Potomac he executed an order, which was 
afterward suppressed by the President, dismiss- 





ing several officers of his army from the service 
for various reasons. Among the number was 
General Hooker, dismissed, as might naturally 
be supposed, for having criticised the action of 
his commanding General at Fredericksburg. 
[he order, which was known as “ General Or- 
der No. 8,” was not carried into effect, and only 
saw the light through the treachery of a clerk 
in the Adjutant-General’s office of the army. 
On the contrary, Burnside soon after resigned 
and Hooker assumed command of his army. 
Hooker left the Army of the Cumberland in 
consequence of having freely criticised Sherman’s 
movements on the advance on Atlanta. The 
failure of Sherman to promptly follow up his 
success in seizing Snake Creek Gap, and to re- 
trieve the blunder of M‘Pherson on retiring 
before Resacca in May, 1864, was particularly 
provoking not only to Hooker but to every other 
commander who saw Joe Johnston clip through 
Sherman’s fingers in consequence of that delay, 
and Hooker very freely alluded to it as a blun- 
der. The natural consequence of this, and sub, 
sequent instances of candid criticism on Hook- 
er’s part, was the creation of some considerable 
prejudice against him in Sherman’s mind, and, | 
when he found an opportunity, he took occa- 
sion to resent it. When M‘Pherson was killed 
Hooker was left the senior Major-General in 
command of a corps in Sherman’s army, and he 
naturally expected to be placed in command, 
the more so as the President so desired. But 
Sherman appointed General O. O. Howard to 
the command, subject of course to the approval 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Lincoln tel- 
egraphed Sherman requesting him to appoint 
General Hooker, and in Sherman's reiteration 
of his desire to have General Howard appoint- | 
ed, the President urged Hooker's appointment 
in stronger terms. General Sherman replied 
that ‘‘his resignation was at the service of the 
President,” and made it a condition of Hooker’s 
appointment that he should be allowed to re- 
sign. The consequence was thge Howard was 
appointed and Hooker was relieved at his own 
request, and sent by the President to command 
the Department of the Northwest. He retained 
this command until July last, when he was or- 
dered to relieve General Dix, and assumed com- | 
mand of the Department of the East on July 15, | 
1865. 
Like most nervous men Hooker is untiringly | 
energetic. He goes at every thing, as he does | 
at the enemy, with a dash. He talks at you 
with vigor, piles argument on argument in rap- 
id succession—which requires no less vigorous 
thought to follow and answer—couples facts with 
invectives, and winds up with a grand charge 
of resistless eloquence which has much the same | 
effect as the grand chargé of a reserve force in | 
battle. He works with the same rapidity—the 
same nervous, resistless energy, and does not | 
know what fatigue is. He has energy equal to 
Sherman, and in his organization and habits is 
like Sherman. Hooker is the very imperson- | 
ation of manly grace, dignity, delicacy—a thor- | 
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ough-bred gentleman. Hooker has energy equal 
to Grant; but he has not Grant's patience, stoi- 
cism, or imperturbability. He is not content, 
like Grant, to wait for results. His strength lies 
in his momentum; Grant's in his weight. It 
was perhaps because Hooker so nearly resembles 
him, and because Howard had such opposite 
characteristics, that Sherman preferred the lat- 
ter as commander of the Army of the Tennes- 
see. Howard and Hooker have certain quali- 
ties in common, but yet are as different in or- 
ganization as Sherman and Howard. Howard 
is, like Hooker, a finished gentleman. No one 
meeting him can fail to notice that both are 
equally graceful, equally handsome, equally dig- 
nified, considerate, manly, and courteous. But 
Howard, unlike Hooker, is exceedingly me- 
thodical, is always calm, self-possessed, and of 
a lymphatic rather than bilious temperament. 
Hooker is ever sanguine, Howard a quick work- 
er; but it is not to be supposed that Hooker 
flags in his hasty labor. His energy never gives 
out, and he is as persistent as Thomas, more so 
than Sherman, and vies with Grant in this re- 
spect. 

It is not to be supposed from what has been 
said about Hooker’s disposition to criticise that 
he is of a vindictive nature. His disgust is not 
irrevocable. He is always ready to forgive a 
blunder when retrieved by a success. He is 
particularly constant in his friendships. There 
are several instances of his friendship for men, 
which are remembered without being remarka- 
ble except for their constancy, and as illustrating 
the kindness of his heart. He was particularly 
devoted years ago to a friend whom he made in 
Mexico under rather singular circumstances. 
During the battle of Churubusco he was sent by 
Pillow with an order to one of the brigade com- 
manders. Being compelled to cross a ditched 
field—very common in Mexico—he went on foot, 
with only his sabre at his side. While crossing 


| the field he was suddenly attacked, not by Mex- 


ican Lancers, but by a Mexican bull, who dashed 
unexpectedly at him. He immediately turned 
and gave battle in the true matador style, thruse- 
ing with his sabre whenever an opportunity offer- 
ed, and springing out of the way with all the activ- 
ity of a bull-fighting Spaniard. He was fast get- 
ting weary of the sport, however, when he saw a 


| private of the Mounted Rifles and called on him 


to shoot the beast. The soldier quickly obeyed 
orders, crossed the ditch and shot the bull, much 
to the relief of Hooker. The soldier immedi- 
ately afterward disappeared, and Hooker found 
it impossible to discover him, though search was 
made through camp for the preserver of his life. 
He did not give up the search, however, and at 
last discovered the man four years after in Wash- 
ington. He was in want. Hooker having some 
influence obtained him a position in one of the 
departments at Washington, where he still re- 
mains a firm friend of Joe Hooker, and boast- 
ing of enjoying the friendship of the ‘‘ com- 
mander of the best army on the planet.” 

The title of ‘‘ Fighting Joe” is very offensive 
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to General Hooker; but we have chosen to use it 
as the heading for this article because it accu- 
rately as well as briefly describes the character 
of the man. It was given him by an accident, 
but it was a happy one; and when history comes 
to sum up the characteristics of our heroes, she 
will apply it as indicative of Hooker’s character. 
The circumstances under which it was given are 
as follows: The agent of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press is often compelled, during exciting 
times, to furnish his telegraphic accounts by 
piecemeals, in order to enable the papers to lay 
the facts before the public as fast as possible ; 
and hence, in order to number the pages cor- 
rectly, he has to originate what are called “run- 
ning heads,” each being repeated with every 
page. It was common, for instance, during 
the trial of the conspirators at Washington, to 
number the pages: ‘‘ Assassins, 1;” ‘* Assas- 
sins, 2,” etc.; and during the removal of the 
President’s body to Springfield the running head- 
line was: ‘‘the Funeral, 1;” “ the Funeral, 2,” 
etc. When the account of the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill was being received by the Associated 
Press, there was such great excitement in the 
city that it even extended to the telegraph oper- 
ators and copyists, who were generally proof 
against such fevers of excitement. In the midst 
of the sensation which that battle created, one 
of the copyists, in his admiration of the gal- 
Jantry and daring of General Hooker as detailed 
in the report, improvised a “running head,” 
‘Fighting Joe Hooker,” which was repeated 
page after page. Two or three of the papers 
adopted it as the head-line for the printed ac- 
counts, and heralded the battle under that name. 
The name ‘‘ stuck,” and has been fixed on Hook- 
er irretrievably. Instead of accepting the title as 
a decree of fate, Hooker can not bear to hear it. 
—‘‘ It always sounds to me,” he once said, when 
allusion had been made to it, ‘‘as if it meant 
‘Fighting Fool.’ It has really done me much 
injury in making the public believe I am a fu- 
rious, headstrong fool, bent on making furious 
dashes at theenemy. I never have fought with- 
out good purpose and with fair chances of suc- 
cess. When I have decided to fight, I have done 
so with all the vigor and strength I could com- 
mand.” 

A very general idea prevails that General 
Hooker is a hard drinker, very often indulging 
to very great excess. As far as the writer’s 
rather close observation goes, this is a mistake. 
It had its origin with that pestiferous class of 
humorists who devote their energies to the re- 
newal of old jokes for the sake of modern appli- 
cation. Many of the false impressions which 
were afloat regarding Mr. Lincoln found their 
origin in the habit which the Joe Millers of the 
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age had of crediting their stories, both witty 
and vuigar, to Mr. Lincoln instead of to the 
Irish usher as formerly. It is from these sam 
fellows that Hooker has suffered, and three. 
fourths of those who declare him to be a drunk- 
ard have no better foundation for the assertio; 
than a story told as coming from Mr. Lincoln 
and commending Hooker to avoid Bourbon Coun. 
ty in his passage through Kentucky. A ver 
excellent article of sherry forms the chief « 
tents of his wine chest, and supplies his camp- 
table. His style of living in camp was elegan: 
more from the attention of the staff officers who 
messed with him than from his own desire. 
taste, or exertions. He was always indifferent 
to personal comfort, though very particular as 
to personal appearance. 

His complexion may have been the origin of 
the stories about his drunkenness, but every o1 
familiar with him knows that his roseate hu 
was natural to him. His complexion was 1 
and white most beautifully blended, until 
looks as rosy as the most healthy woman ali 
His skin never tans nor bleaches, but peals « 
from exposure, leaving the same rosy complexion 
always visible. The Spanish women in the city 
of Mexico with whom he was a great favorite, 

| described his complexion by an adjective, a mon- 
grel Spanish word now forgotten, but which 
signified, ‘“‘the only man as beautiful as a wo- 
man.” El Capitan Hermoso, “the Handsom: 
| Captain,” was a phrase as common with the 
Mexican ladies of the’ Mexican capital as Gen- 
eral Hooker is now with the American ladies of 
New York, or ‘‘ Fighting Joe” with the Ameri- 
ean public generally. £/ Buenmozo was an- 
other phrase among them; while more intimat 
admirers called him F/ Guero, ‘‘the Light- 
Haired.”’ The light-brown hair is now much 
tinged with gray, and El Buenmozo—the come- 
ly youth—is now, despite the ravages of time 
and the attractions of the Spanish and other 
dames, a finely preserved old bachelor. Thi 
tall, erect, mu Sular figure of El Capitan Her- 
moso has not, however, been bent or weakened 
by age. His physical endurance is just as great 
as when he marched through Mexico. He 
springs as nimbly into the saddle at the sound 
of battle as he did twenty years ago, and the 
full, clear eye of the commander of the Depart- 
ment of the East is just as bright to-day as it 
was when he was simply Captain and Chief of 
Staff to General Pillow. The great changes of 
the past twenty years have affected not his feat- 
ures but his fortunes. He has risen grade by 
grade, by personal gallantry, to the rank of 
Brigadier-General in the regular army of tlic 
United States, and is already enjoying the com- 
mand of a Major-General. 
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71 
A] fer received her husband on his return from 
the wedding knocked so hard at the door of the 
cherubie conscience, and likewise so impaired 
the firmness of the cherubic legs, that the cul- 

it’s tottering condition of mind and body might 
ave aroused suspicion in less occupied persons 
than the grimly heroic lady, Miss Lavinia, and 
that esteemed friend of the family, Mr. George 
Sampson. But the attention of all three being 
fully possessed by the main fact of the marriage, 
they had happily none to bestow on the guilty 

nspirator ; to which fortunate circumstance he 

ved the escape for which he was in nowise in- 

bted to himself. 

“You do not, R. W.,” said Mrs. Wilfer from 

r stately corner, ‘‘inquire for your daughter 
Bella.” 

“To be sure, my dear,” he returned, with a 
iost flagrant assumption of unconsciousness, ‘I 
lid omit it. How—or perhaps I should rather 


say where—is Bella?” 


Mrs. Wijfer proclaimed, with 


“Not here,” 
folded arms. 

The cherub faintly muttered something to the 

bortive effect of ‘‘Oh, indeed, my dear !” 

‘“‘Not here,” repeated Mrs. Wilfer, in a stern 
sonorous voice. “In a word, R. W., you have 
no daughter Bella.” 

‘No daughter Bella, my dear ?” 

“No. Your daughter Bella” said Mrs. Wil- 
fer, with the lofty air of never having had the 
least copartnership in that young lady: of whom 
she now made reproachful mention as an article 
of luxury which her husband had set up entirely 
on his own account, and in direct opposition to 
her advice: ‘‘—your daughter Bella has be- 
stowed herself upon a Mendicant.”’ 

‘Good gracious, my dear !” 

‘Show your father his daughter Bella’s let- 
ter, Lavinia,” said Mrs. Wilfer, in her monoto- 
nous Act of Parliament tone, and waving her 
hand. ‘I think your father will admit it to be 
documentary proof of what I tell him. I believe 
your father is acquainted with his daughter Bel- 
ln’s writing. But Ido not know. He may tell 
you he is not. Nothing will surprise me.” 

‘* Posted at Greenwich, and dated this morn- 
ing,” said the Irrepressible, flouncing at her fa- 
ther in handing him the evidence. ‘‘ Hopes Ma 
won't be angry, but is happily married to Mr. 
John Rokesmith, and didn’t mention it before- 
hand to avoid words, and please tell darling you, 
and love to me, and I should like to know what 
you'd have said if any other unmarried member 
of the family had done it!” 


HE impressive gloom with which Mrs. Wil- | 


A TURNING 
| He read the letter, and faintly exclaimed, 
‘* Dear me!” 

‘* You may well say Dear me!” 
Wilfer, in a deep tone. 


rejoined Mrs. 
Upon which encourage- 
ment he said it again, though scarcely with the 
success he had expected ; for the scornful lady 
then remarked, with extreme bitterness: ‘* You 
said that before.” 

“it's very surprising. But I suppose, my 
dear,” hinted the cherub, as he folded the letter 
after a disconcerting silence, ‘‘that we must 
make the best of it? Would you object to my 
pointing out, my dear, that Mr. John Rokesmith 
is not (so far asI am acquainted with him), 
strictly speaking, a Mendicant ?” 

‘*Indeed?” returned Mrs. Wilfer, with an 
awful air of politeness. ‘‘Truly so? I was not 
aware that Mr. John Rokesmith was a gentleman 
of landed property. But I am much relieved to 
hear it.” 

‘“*T doubt if you have heard it, my dear,” the 
cherub submitted with hesitation. 

‘*Thank you,” said Mrs. Wilfer. ‘I make 
false statements, it appears? So be it. If my 
daughter flies in my face, surely my husband 
may. ‘The one thing is not more unnatural than 
the other. There seems a fitness in the arrange- 
ment. By all means!” Assuming, with a 
shiver of résignation, a deadly cheerfulness. 

But here the Irrepressible skirmished into the 
conflict, dragging the reluctant form of Mr. 
Sampson after her. 

‘*Ma,” interposed the young lady, ‘‘I must 
say I think it would be much better if you would 
keep to the point, and not hold forth about peo- 
ple’s flying into people’s faces, which is not! 
more nor less than impossible nonsense.” 

** How!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilfer, knitting her 
dark brows. 

‘* Just im-possible nonseyse, Ma,” returned 
Lavvy, ‘‘and George Sampson knows it is, as 
well as I do.” 

Mrs. Wilfer suddenly becoming petrified, fixed 
her indignant eyes upon the wretched George : 
who, divided between the support due from him 
to his love, and the support due from him to his 
love’s mamma, supported nobody, not even him- 
self. 

‘*The true point is,” pursued Lavinia, ‘ that 
Bella has behaved in a most unsisterly way to 
me, and might have severely compromised me 
with George and with George’s family, by mak- 
ing off and getting married in this very low and 
disreputable manner—with some pew-opener or 
other, I suppose, for a bridemaid—when she ought 
to have confided in me, and ought to have said, 
‘If, Lavvy, you consider it due to your engage- 
ment with George that you should countenance 
the occasion by being present, then, Lavvy, I 
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beg you to be present, keeping my secret from 
Ma and Pa.’ As of course I should have done. 
** As of course you would have done? In- 
grate!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilfer. ‘‘ Viper!” 
“Tsay! Youknow,ma’am. Upon my honor 
you mustn’t,’’ Mr. Sampson remonstrated, shak- 
ing his head seriously. ‘‘ With the highest re- 
spect for you, ma’am, upon my life you mustn't. 
No, really, you know. When a man with the 
feelings of a gentleman finds himself engaged to 
a young lady, and it comes (even on the part of 


I would merely put it to your own good feeling, 
you know,” said Mr. Sampson, in rather lame 
conclusion. 

Mrs. Wilfer’s baleful stare at the young gen- | 
tleman in acknowledgment of his obliging inter- 
ference was of such a nature that Miss Lavinia 
burst into tears, and caught him round the neck | 
for his protection. 

‘* My own unnatural mother,” screamed the 
young lady, ‘* wants to annihilate George! But 
you sha’n’t be annihilated, George. I'll die 
first !” 

Mr. Sampson, in the arms of his mistress, still | 
struggled to shake his head at Mrs. Wilfer, and 
to remark: ‘* With every sentiment of respect 
for you, you know, ma’am—vipers really doesn’t 
do you credit.” 

* You shall not be annihilated, George!” cried 
Miss Lavinia. ‘‘ Ma shall destroy me first, and 
then she'll be contented. Oh, oh, oh! Have 
I lured George from his happy home to expose 
him to this! George, dear, be free! Leave 
me, ever dearest George, to Ma and fo my fate. 
Give my love to your aunt, George dear, and im- 
plore her not to curse the viper that has crossed 
your path and blighted your existence. Oh, oh, 
th!’ The young lady who, hysterically speak- 
ing, was only just come of age, and had never 
gone off yet, here fell into a highly creditable 
crisis, which, regarded as a first performance, 
was very successful ; Mr. Sampson, bending over 
the body meanwhile, in a state of distraction 
which induced him to address Mrs. Wilfer in 
the inconsistent expressions: ‘* Demon — with 


, 


the highest respect for you—behold your work !” | 


The cherub stood helplessly rubbing his chin 
and looking on, but on the whole was inclined 
to welcome this diversion as one in which, by 
reason of the absorbent properties of hysterics, 
the previous question would become absorbed. 
And so, indeed, it proved, for the Irrepressible 
gradually coming to herself, and asking with 
wild emotion, ‘‘George dear, are you safe?” 
and further, ‘‘ George love, what has happened ?. 
Where is Ma?” Mr. Sampson, with words of 
comfort, raised her prostrate form, and handed 
her to Mrs. Wilfer as if the young lady were 
something in the nature of refreshments. Mrs. 
Wilfer with dignity partaking of the refresh- 
ments, by kissing her once on the brow (as if 
accepting an oyster), Miss Lavvy, tottering, re- 
turned to the protection of Mr. Sampson; to 
whom she said, ‘*‘ George dear, I am afraid I 


| was restored, an inexplicable moral influence of 


| have been foolish; but I am still a little weak 
jand giddy; don’t Jet go my hand, George!” 
And whom she afterward greatly agitated at in- 
tervals, by giving utterance, when least expect- 
ed, to a sound between a sob and a bottle of 
soda-water, that seemed to rend the bosom of 
her frock. 

Among the most remarkable effects of this 
crisis may be mentioned its having, when pea 


| an elevating kind, on Miss Lavinia, Mrs. Wilfer. 
a member of the family) to vipers, you know !— | 


and Mr. George Sampson, from which R. W. 
was altogether excluded, as an outsider and non- 
sympathizer. Miss Lavinia assumed a modest 
air of having distinguished herself ; Mrs. Wilfer, 
a serene air of forgiveness and resignation ; Mr. 
Sampson, an air of having been improved and 
chastened. The influence pervaded the spirit in 
which they returned to the previous question. 
**George dear,” said Lavvy, with a melan- 
choly smile, ‘‘ after what has passed, I am sure 


all be glad to see her and her husband.” 


Mr. Sampson said he was sure of it too ; mur- 
muring how eminently he respected Mrs. Wilfer, 
and ever must, and ever would. Never more 
eminently, he added, than after what had passed. 

‘* Far be it from me,” said Mrs. Wilfer, mak- 
ing deep proclamation from her corner, ‘to run 


| counter to the feelings of a child of mine, and 


of a Youth,” Mr. Sampson hardly seemed to like 


| that word, ‘**who is ghe object of her maiden 


preference. I may feel—nay, know—that I have 
been deluded and deceived. I may feel—nay, 
know—that I have been set aside and passed 
over. I may feel—nay, know—that after having 
so far overcome my repugnance toward Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin as to receive them under this roof, 
and to consent to your daughter Bella’s,” her 
turning to her husband, ‘residing under theirs, 
it were well if your daughter Bella,” again turn- 
ing to her husband, *‘ had profited in a worldly 
point of view by a connection so distasteful, so 
disreputable. I may feel—nay, know—that in 
uniting herself to Mr. Rokesmith she has united 
herself to one who is, in spite of shallow sophist- 
ry, a Mendicant. And I may feel well assured 
that your daughter Bella,” again turning to her 
husband, “does not exalt her family by becom- 
ing a Mendicant’s bride. But I suppress what 
I feel, and say nothing of it.” 

Mr. Sampson murmured that this was the sort 
of thing you might expect from one who had 
ever in her own family been an example and 
never an outrage. And ever moreso (Mr. Samp- 
son added, with some degree of obscurity), and 


} never more so, than in and through what had 


passed. He must take the liberty of adding. 
that what was true of the mother was true of 
the youngest daughter, and that he could never 
forget the toaching feelings that the conduct of 
both had awakened within him. In conclusion, 
he did hope that there wasn’t a man with 4 
beating heart who was capable of something 
that remained undescribed, in coasequence of 














Miss Lavinia’s stopping him as he reeled in his 
speech. 

«‘ Therefore, R. W.,” said Mrs. Wilfer, resum- 
ing her discourse and turning to her lord again, 
“Jet your daughter Bella come when she will, 
and she will be received. So,” a*ter a short 
pause, and an air of having taken medicine in 
it, “so will her husband.” 

«‘ And I beg, Pa,” said Lavinia, “‘ that you 
will not tell Bella what I have undergone. It 
can do no good, and it might cause her to re- 
proach herself.” 

«My dearest girl,” urged Mr. Sampson, “she 
ought to know it.” 

‘* No, George,” said Lavinia, in a tone of res- 
olute self-denial. ‘* No, dearest George, let it 
be buried in oblivion.” 

Mr. Sampson considered that ‘‘ too noble.” 

‘‘ Nothing is too noble, dearest George,” re- 
turned Lavinia. 
careful not to refer before Bella, if you can help 
it, tomy engagement to George. It might seem 
like reminding her of her having cast herself 
away. And I hope, Pa, that you will think it 
equally right to avoid mentioning George's ris- 
ing prospects, when Bella is present. It might 
seem like taunting her with her own poor for- 
tunes. Let me ever remember that I am her 
younger sister, and ever spare her painful con- 
trasts, which could not but wound her sharply.” 

Mr. Sampson expressed his belief that such 
was the demeanor of Angels. Miss Lavvy re- 
plied with solemnity, ‘‘No, dearest George, I 
am but too well aware that I am merely hu- 
man.” 

Mrs. Wilfer, for her part, still further im- 
proved the occasion by sitting with her eyes 
fastened on her husband, like two great black 
notes of interrogation, severely inquiring, Are 
you looking into your breast? Do you deserve 
your blessings? Can you lay your hand upon 
your heart and say that you are worthy of so 
hysterical a daughter? I do not ask you if you 
are worthy of such a wife—put Me ont of the 
question—but are you sufficiently conscious of, 
and thankful for, the pervading moral grandeur 
of the family spectacle on which you are gazing ? 
These inquiries proved very harassing to R. W., 
who, besides being a little disturbed by wine, 
was in perpetual terror of committing himself 
by the utterance of stray words that would be- 
tray his guilty foreknowledge. However, the 
scene being over, and—all things considered— 
well over, he sought refuge in a doze; which 
gave his lady immense offense. 

**Can you think of your daughter Bella, and 
sleep ?” she disdainfally inquired. 


To which he mildly answered, ‘‘ Yes, I think | 


I can, my dear.” 

“*Then,” said Mrs. Wilfer, with solemn in- 
dignation, ‘‘I would recommend you, if you 
have a human feeling, to retire to bed.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” he replied; ‘I think 
it is the best place for me.” And with these un- 
sympathetic words very gladly withdrew. 


‘‘ And Pa, I hope you will be 
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Within a few weeks afterward the Mendi 
cant’s bride (arm in arm with the Mendicant 
came to tea, in fulfillment of an engagement 
made through her father. And the w ay in 
which the Mendicant’s bride dashed at the un- 
assailable position so considerately to be held 
by Miss Lavvy, and scattered the whole of the 
works in all directions in a moment, was tri- 
umphant. 

“ Dearest Ma,” cried Bella, running into the 
room with a radiant face, ‘‘how do you do, 
dearest Ma?” And then embraced her, joyous 
ly. “And Lavvy darling, how do you do, and 
how's George Sampson, and how is he getting 
on, and when are you going to be married, and 
how rich are you going to grow? You must tell 
me all about it, Lavvy dear, immediately. John, 
love, kiss Ma and Lavvy, and then we shall all 
be at home and comfortable.” 

Mrs. Wilfer stared, but was helpless. Miss 
Lavinia stared, but was helpless. Apparently 
with no compunction, and assuredly with no 
ceremony, Bella tossed her bonnet away, and 
sat down to make the tea. 

‘* Dearest Ma and Lavvy, you both take sugar, 
Iknow. And Pa (you good little Pa), you don’t 
take milk. John does. I didn’t before I was 
married; but I do now, because John does. 
John dear, did you kiss Ma and Lavvy? Oh, 
you did! Quite correct, John dear; but I 
didn’t see you do it, so I asked. Cut some 
bread and butter, John; that’s a love. Ma 
likes it doubled. And now you must tell me, 
dearest Ma and Lavvy, upon your words and 
honors! Didn't you for a moment—just a mo- 
ment—think I was a dreadful little wretch when 
I wrote to say I had run away ?” 

Before Mrs. Wilfer could wave her gloves, 
the Mendicant’s bride in her merriest affection 
ate manner went on again. 

“JT think it must have made you rather cross, 
dear Ma and Lavvy, and I know I deserved that 
you should be very cross. But you see I had 
been such a heedless, heartless creature, and had 
led you so to expect that I should marry fo1 
money, and so to make sure that I was incapa- 
ble of marrying for love, that I thought you 
couldn't believe me. Because, you see, you 
didn’t know how much of Good, Good, Good, I 
had learned from John. Well! So I was sly 

| about it, and ashamed of what you supposed me 
to be, and fearful that we couldn't understand 
one another and might come to words, which we 
should all be sorry for afterward, and so I said 
to John that if he liked to take me without any 
fuss he might. And as he did like, I let him. 
| And we were married at Greenwich church in 
the presence of nobody—except an unknown in- 
| dividual who dropped in,” here her eyes sparkled 
more brightly, ‘‘and half a pensioner. And 
now, isn’t it nice, dearest Ma and Lavvy, ‘to 
know that no words have been said which any 
of us can be sorry for, and that we are all the 
best of friends at the pleasantest of teas !” 

Having got up and kissed them again, she 
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slipped back to her chair (after a loop on the 
road to squeeze her husband round the neck) 
and again went on. 

*¢ And now you will naturally want to know, 
dearest Ma and Lavvy, how we live, and what 
we have got to live upon. Well! And so we 
live on Blackheath, in the charm—ingest of 
dolls’ houses, de—lightfully furnished, and we 
have a clever little servant who is de--cidedly 
pretty, and we are economical and orderly, and 
do every thing by clock-work, and we have a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, and we have all 
we want, and more. And lastly, if you would 
like to know in confidence, as perhaps you may, 
what is my opinion of my husband, my opinion 
is—that I almost love him!” 

** And if you would like to know in confidence, 
as perhaps you may,” said her husband, smiling, | 
as he stood by her side, without her having de- 
tected his approach, ‘‘my opinion of my wife, | 
my opinion is—” But Bella started up, and 
put her hand upon his lips. 

**Stop, Sir! No, John, dear! Seriously! | 
Please not yet a while! I want to be something | 
so much worthier than the doll in the doll’s 
house.” 

‘* My darling, are you not?” 

‘*Not half, not a quarter, so much worthier 
as I hope you may some day find me! Try me | 
through some reverse, John—try me through | 
some trial—and tell them after that, what you 
think of me.” | 

**T will, my Life,” said John. ‘I promise | 
it.” 

‘* That's my dear John. 
a word now; will you?” 

*“ And I won't,” said John, with a very onal 
pressive look of admiration around him, ‘‘ speak | 
a word now !” 

She laid her laughing check upon his breast to | 
thank him, and said, looking at the rest of them | 
sideways out of her bright eyes: ‘‘I’ll go further, 
Pa and Ma and Lavvy. John don’t suspect it 
—he has no idea of it—but I quite love him!” 

Even Mrs. Wilfer relaxed under the influence | 
of her married daughter, and seemed in a ma- 
jestic manner to imply remotely that if R. W. 
had been a more deserving object, she too might 
have condescended to come down from her ped- | 
estal for his beguilement. Miss Lavinia, on the | 
other hand, had strong doubts of the policy of 
the course of treatment, and whether it might 
not spoil Mr. Sampson, if experimented on in 
the case of that young gentleman. R. W. him- 
self was for his part convinced that he was father 
of one of the most charming of girls, and that 
Rokesmith was the most favored of men; which 
opinion, if propoanded to him, Rokesmith would 
probably not have contested. 

The newly-married pair left early so that they 
might walk at leisure to their starting-place from 
London for Greenwich. At first they were very 
cheerful and talked much; but after a while 


And you won't speak 
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| ** John dear, what’s the matter?” 

‘* Matter, my love ?” 

**Won’t you tell me,” said Bella, looking up 
into his face, ‘‘ what you are thinking of 2” 

‘*There’s not much in the thought, my soul. 
I was thinking whether you wouldn't like me t 
be rich ?” 

**You rich, John?” repeated Bella, shrinking 
a little. 

‘*T mean, really rich. Say as rich as Mr. 
Boffin. You would like that?” 

‘*T should be almost afraid to try, John dear, 
Was he much the better for his wealth? Was | 
much the better for the little part I once had in 
it?” 

‘*But all people are not the worse for riches, 
my own.” 

**Most people ?” 
with raised eyebrows. 

‘*Nor even most people, it may be hoped. 
If you were rich, for instance, you would haye 
a great power of doing good to others.” 

‘Yes, Sir, for instance,” Bella playfully re- 
joined; ‘‘but should I exercise the power, for 
instance? And again, Sir, for instance; should 
I, at the same time, have a great power of doing 
harm to myself?” 

zaughing and pressing her arm, he retorted: 
‘* Bat still, again for instance ; would you exer- 
cise that power ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Bella, thoughtfully shak- 
ing her head. ‘‘I hopenot. I think not. But 
it’s so easy to hope not and think not, without 
the riches.” 

‘*Why don’t you say, my darling—instead of 
that phrase—being poor?” he asked, looking 
earnestly at her. 

‘*Why don’t I say, being poor? Because I 
am not poor. Dear John, it’s not possible that 
you suppose I think we are poor ?” 

**T do, my love.” 

**Oh, John!” 

‘* Understand me, sweet-heart. I know that I 
am rich beyond all wealth in having you; but I 
think ef you and think for you. In such a 
dress as you are wearing now yeu first charmed 
me, and in no dress could you ever look, to my 
thinking, more graceful or more beautiful. But 
vou have admired many finer dresses this very 
day ; and is it not natural that I wish I could 


0 


Bella musingly suggested 


| give them to you?” 


‘It’s very nice that you should wish it, John. 
It brings these tears of grateful pleasure into my 
eyes to hear you say so with such tenderness. 
But I don’t want them.” 

‘* Again,” he pursued, “ we are now walking 
through the muddy streets. I love those pretty 
feet so dearly that I feel as if I could not bear 
the dirt to soil the sole of your shoe. Is it not 
natural that I wish you could ride in a car- 
riage?” 

‘«It’s very nice,” said Bella, glancing down- 
ward at the feet in question, ‘‘to know that you 





Bella fancied that her husband was turning | 


somewhat thoughtful. So she asked him: 


admire them so much, John dear, and since you 
| do, I am sorry that these shoes are a full size 





But I don’t want a carriage, believe 


0 large. 
ne.” 
‘You would like one if you could have one, 
sella ?”” 
‘‘] shouldn't like it for its own sake half so 
ll as such a wish for it. Dear John, your 
ishes are as real to me as the wishes in the 
iiry story that were all fulfilled as soon as 
spoken. Wish me every thing that you can wish 
the woman you dearly love, and I have as 
xd as got it, John. 
John !” 
‘They were not the less happy for such talk, 
and home was not the less home for coming after 
Bella was fast developing a perfect genius 
home. All the loves and graces seemed (her 
usband thought) to have taken domestic service 
vith her, and to help her to make home engag- 


ing 

Her married life glided happily on. She was 

ne all day, for, after an early breakfast, her 
isband repaired every morning to the City, 
ind did not return until their late dinner hour. 
He was *‘in a China house,” he explained to 
Bella: which she found quite satisfactory with- 
ut pursuing the China house into minuter de- 
tailsethan a wholesale vision of tea, rice, odd- 
smelling silks, carved boxes, and tight-eyed peo- 
ple in more than double-soled shoes, with their 
pigtails pulling their heads of hair off, painted 
on transparent porcelain. She always walked 
with her husband to the railroad, and was al- 
ways there again to meet him; her old coquet- 
tish ways a little sobered down (but not much), 
and her dress as daintily managed as if she man- 
ged nothing else. But John gone to business 
and Bella returned home, the dress would be 
laid aside, trim little wrappers and aprons would 
be substituted, and Bella, putting back her hair 
with both hands, as if she were making the most 
business-like arrangements for going dramatic- 
ally distracted, would enter on the household 
affairs of the day. Such weighing and mixing 
and chopping and grating, such dusting and 
washing and polishing, such snipping and weed- 
ing and troweling {nd other small gardening, 
such making and mending and folding and air- 
ing, such diverse arrangements, and above all 
For Mrs. J. R., who had 
never been wont to do too much at home as 
Miss B. W., was under the constant necessity 
of referring for advice and support to a sage 
volume entitled The Complete British Family 
Housewife, which she would sit consulting, with 
her elbows on the table and her temples on her 
hands, like some perplexed enchantress poring 
over the Black Art. This, principally because 
the Complete British Housewife, however sound 
a Briton at heart, was by no means an expert 
Briton at expressing herself with clearness in 
the British tongue, and sometimes might have 
issued her directions to equal purpose in the 
Kamskatchan language. In any crisis of this 
nature Bella would suddenly exclaim aloud, 
“Oh you ridiculous old thing, what do you 


such severe study! 
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I have better than got it, | 
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mean by that? You must have been drinking!” 
And having made this marginal note, would 
try the Housewife again, with all her dimples 
screwed into an expression of,profound research. 

There was likewise a coolness on the part of 
the British Housewife, which Mrs. John Roke- 
smith found highly exasperating. She would 
say, ‘* Take a salamander,” as if a general should 
command a private to catch a Tartar. 
would casually issue the order, ‘‘ Throw in a 


Or she 


handful—” of something entirely unattainable 
In these, the Housewife’s most glaring moments 
of unreason, Bella would shut her up and knock 
her on the table, apostrophizing her with the 
compliment, “O you are a stupid old Donkey! 
Where am | to get it, do you think ?” 

Another branch of study claimed the atten 
tion of Mrs 
riod every day. 


John Rokesmith for a regular pe- 
This was the mastering of the 

close up with 
John on general topics when John came home 
In her desire to be in all things his companion 


newspaper, so that she might be 


she would have set herself with equal zeal to 
master Algebra, or Euclid, if he had divided 
his soul between her and either. Wonderful 
was the way in which she would store up the 
City Intelligence, and beamingly shed it upon 
John in the course of the incidentally 
mentioning the commodities that were looking 
up in the markets, and how much gold had been 
taken to the Bank, and trying to look wise and 
serious over it until she would laugh at herself 


evening ; 


most charmingly and would say, kissing him: 
**Tt all comes of my love, John dear.” 

For a City man John certainly did appear to 
care as little as might be for the looking up or 
looking down of things, as well as for the gold 
that got taken to the Bank. But he cared, be- 
yond all expression, for his wife, as a most pre- 
cious and sweet commodity that was always 
looking up, and that never was worth less than 
all the gold in the world. And she, being in- 
spired by her affection, and having a quick wit 
and a fine ready instinct, made amazing pro- 
as an 
endearing creature, she made no progress at all. 
This was her husband's verdict, he justified 
it by telling her that she had begun her married 
life as the most endearing creature that could 
possibly be. 

‘* And you have such a cheerful spirit!” he 
said, fondly. ‘‘ You are like a bright light in 
the house.” 

* Am I truly, John?” 

*“ Are you truly? Yes, indeed. 
more, and much better.” 

**Do you know, John dear,” said/Bella, tak- 
ing him by a button of his coat, ‘‘ that I some- 
odd moments—don’t laugh, John, 


gress in her domestic efficiency, though, 


and 


Only much 


times, at 
please.” 

Nothing should induce John to do it, when 
she asked him not to do it. 

‘‘__That I sometimes think, John, I feel a 
little serious.” 

** Are you too much alone, my darling ?’ 


’ 
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“QO dear, no, John! 
that I have not a moment too much in the 
week.” 

‘* Why serious, my life, then? When seri- 
ous ?” 

‘“*When I laugh, I think,” said Bella, langh- 
ing as she laid her head upon his shoulder. 
“You wouldn't believe, Sir, that I feel serious 
now? ButI do.” And she laughed again, and 
something glistened in hgr eyes. 

** Would you like to be rich, pet?” he asked 
her, coaxingly. 

Rich, John! How can you ask such goose’s 
questions ?” 

**Do you regret any thing, my love?” 

‘Regret any thing? No!” Bella confidently 
answered. But then, suddenly changing, she 
said, between laughing and glistening: ‘‘Oh 
yes, Ido though. I regret Mrs. Boffin.” 

**J, too, regret that separation very much. 
But perhaps it is only temporary. Perhaps 
things may so fall out as that you may some- 
times see her again—as that we may sometimes 
see her again.” Bella might be very anxious 
on the subject, but she scarcely seemed so at the 
moment. 
gating that button on her husband’s coat, when 
Pa came in to spend the evening. 

Pa had his special chair and his special cor- 
ner reserved for him on all occasions, and— 
Without disparagement of his domestic joys— 
was far happier there than any where. It was 
always pleasantly droll to see Pa and Bella to- 
gether; but on this present evening her hus- 
band thought her more than usually fantastic 
with him. 

** You are a very good little boy,” said Bella, 
“to come unexpectedly, as soon as you could 
get out of school. And how have they used 
you at school to-day, you dear?” 

‘* Well, my pet,” replied the cherub, smiling 
and rubbing his hands as she sat him down in 
his chair, “I attend two schools. There’s the 
Mincing Lane establishment, and there’s your 
mother’s Academy. Which might you mean, 
my dear?” 

*“ Both,” said Bella. 

**Both,eh? Why, to say the truth, both have 
taken a little out of me to-day, my dear, but that 
was to be expected. There’s no royal road to 
learning ; and what is life but learning !” 


‘*And what do you do with yourself when | 
you have got your learning by heart, you silly | 


child ?” 

** Why then, my dear,” said the cherub, after 
a little consideration, ‘‘ I suppose I die.” 

** You ar’ a very bad boy,” retorted Bella, ‘‘ to 
talk about dismal things and be out of spirits.” 

** My Bella,” rejoined her father, ‘I am not 
out of spirits. I am as gay asa lark.” Which 
his face confirmed. 

“Then if you are sure and certain it’s not 


you, I suppose it must be J,” said Bella; “so I | 


won't do so any more. John dear, we must give 
this little fellow his supper, you know.” 


The time is so short | 


With an absent air, she was investi- | 


**Of course we must, my darling.” 

‘“‘He has been grubbing and grubbing at 
| school,” said Bella, looking at her father’s hand 
|and lightly slapping it, ‘‘till he’s not fit to be 

seen. O what a grubby child!” 

**Indeed, my dear,” said her father, ‘TI was 
going to ask to be allowed to wash my hands, 
only you find me out so soon.” 

|} **Come here, Sir!” cried Bella, taking him 
by the front of his coat, ‘‘come here and | 
| washed directly. You are not to be trusted to 
do it for yourself. Come here, Sir!” 
The cherub, to his genial amusement, was a 
| cordingly conducted to a little washing-room, 
| where Bella soaped his face and rubbed his face, 
and soaped his hands and rubbed his hands, and 
| splashed him and rinsed him and toweled him, 
until he was as red as beet-root, even to his very 
ears: ** Now you must be brushed and combe d, 
Sir,” said Bella, busily. ‘‘ Hold the light, John. 
Shut your eyes, Sir, and let me take hold of 
your chin. Be good directly, and do as yo 
are told!” 
Her father being more than willing to obey, 
she dressed his hair in her most elaborate man- 
ner, brushing it out straight, parting it; winding 
it over her fingers, sticking it up on end and 
| eonstantly falling back on John to get a good 
look at the effect of it. Who always received 
her on his disengaged arm, and detained her, 
while the patient cherub stood waiting to be 
finished. 
‘*There!” said Bella, when she had at last 
completed the final touches. ‘ Now, you ar 
something like a genteel boy! Put your jacket 
on, and come and have your supper.” 
| The cherub investing himself with his coat 
was led back to his corner—where, but for hav 
ing no egotism in his pleasant nature, he would 
have answered well enough for that radiant 
though self-sufficient boy, Jack Horner—Bella 
with her own hands laid a cloth for him, and 
brought him his supper on a tray.  ‘‘ Stop a mo- 
ment,” said she, **we must keep his little clothes 
|clean;” and tied a napkin under his chin, in a 
very methodical manner. * 

While he took his supper Bella sat by him, 
sometimes admonishing him to hold his fork by 
the handle, like a polite child, and at other times 
carving for him, or pouring out his drink. Fan- 
tastic as it all was, and accustomed as she ever 
had been to make a plaything of her good father, 
ever delighted that she should put him to that 
account, still there was an occasional something 
on Bella’s part that was new. It could not be 
| said that she was less playful, whimsical, or nat- 

ural than she always had been; but it seemed, 

| her husband thought, as if there were some rather 
graver reason thau he had supposed for what 
she had so lately said, and as if, thronghgnt all 
this, there were glimpses of an underlying seri- 
ousness. 

It was a circumstance in support of this view 
| of the case, that when she had lighted her father’s 
pipe, and mixed him his glass of grog, she sat 
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down on a stool between her father and her hus- **In short, dear John,” said Bella, ‘‘ this is 
band, leaning her arm upon the latter, and was | the topic of my lecture : I want nothing on earth, 
very quiet. So quiet that, when her father rose | and I want you to believe it.” 
to take his leave, she looked round with a start, ‘*If that’s all, the lecture may be considered 
as if she had forgotten his being there. over, for I do.” 
‘You go a little way with Pa, John?” *Tt’s not all, John dear,” Bella hesitated. 
‘“Yes, my dear. Do you?” ‘**Tt’s only Firstly. There's a dreadful Second- 
‘“] have not written to Lizzie Hexam since I | ly, and a dreadful Thirdly to come—as I used to 
rote and told her that I really had a lover—a| say to myself in sermon-time when I was a very 
vyhole one. I have often thought I would like | small-sized sinner at church.” 
to tell her how right she was when she pretended ‘* Let them come, my dearest.” 
to read in the live coals that I would go through **Are you sure, John dear; are you ab- 
fire and water for him. I am in the humor to} solutely certain in your innermost heart of 
tell her so to-night, John, and I'll stay at home | hearts—?” 
and do it.” ** Which is not in my keeping,”’ he rejoined. 
‘You are tired.” ‘**No, John, but the key is.—Are you abso- 
‘¢‘Not at all tired, John dear, but in the hu-| lutely certain that down at the bottom of that 
mor to write to Lizzie. Good-night, dear Pa. | heart of hearts, which you have given to me as I 
Good-night, you dear, good, gentle Pa!” have given mine to you, there is no remembranc: 
Left to herself, she sat down to write, and | that I was once very mercenary ?” 
wrote Lizzie a long letter. She had but com- ‘* Why, if there were no renge mbrance in me 
pleted it and read it over, when her husband | of the time you speak of,” he softly asked her 
came back. ‘* You are just in time, Sir,” said | with his lips to hers, ‘“‘ could I love you quite as 
Bella; ‘1 am going to give you your first cur-| well as I do; could I have in the Calendar of 
tain lecture. It shall be a parlor-curtain lecture. | my life the brightest of its days; could I, when- 
You shall take this chair of mine when I have | ever I look at your dear face, or hear your dear 
folded my letter, and I will take the stool (though | voice, see and hear my noble champion? It 
you ought to take it, I can tell you, Sir, if it’s can never have been that which made you seri 
the stool of repentance), and you'll soon find | ous, darling?” 
yourself taken to task soundly.” **No, John, it wasn’t that, and still less was 
Her letter folded, sealed, and directed, and| it Mrs. Boffin, though I love her. Wait a mo- 
her pen wiped, and her middle finger wiped, and | ment and I'll go on with the lecture. Give me 
her desk locked up and put away, and these | a moment, because I like to cry for joy. It’s so 
transactions performed with an air of severe bus-| delicious, John dear, to cry for joy.” 
iness sedateness, which the Complete British She did so on his neck, and, still clinging 
Housewife might have assumed, and certainly | there, laughed a little when she said, ‘‘I think 
would not have rounded off and broken down} I am ready now for Thirdly, John.” 
in with a musical laugh, as Bella dic: she placed ‘*7 am ready for Thirdly,” said John, ‘* what- 
her husband in his chair, and placed herself upon | ever it is.”’ 
her stool. ‘*T believe, John,” pursued Bella, ‘‘ that you 
“Now, Sir! To begin at the beginning. | believe that I believe—” 
What is your name ?”’ ** My dear child,” cried her husband gayly, 
A question more decidedly rushing at the se-| ‘“‘ what a quantity of believing !” 
eret he was keeping from her could not have ‘* Isn't there ?” said Bella, with another laugh. 
astounded him. But he kept his countenance | ‘‘I never knew such a quantity! It’s like verbs 
and his secret, and’ answered, ‘‘ John Rokesmith, | in an exercise. But I can’t get on with less be- 
my dear.” lieving. Ill try again. I believe, dear John, 
“*Good boy! Who gave you that name?” | that you believe that I believe that we have as 
With a returning suspicion that enthieg' much money as we require, and that we want 
might have betrayed him to her, he answered, | for nothing.” 
interrogatively, ‘‘My godfathers and my a ‘It is strictly true, Bella.” 








mothers, dear love ?” ‘* But if our money should by any means be 
‘**Pretty good!” said Bella. ‘‘ Not goodest | rendered not so much—if we had to stint our- 
good, because you hesitate about it. However, | selves a little in purchases that we can af- 
as you know your Catechism fairly, so far, I’ll | ford to make now— would you still have the 
let you off the rest. Now, I am going to exam-| same confidence in my being quite contented, 
ine you out of my own head. John dear, why | John?” 
did you go back, this evening, to the question you ‘* Precisely the same confidence, my soul.” 
once asked me before—would I like to be rich?” | ‘‘Thank you, John dear, thousands upon 
Agaifi, his secret! He looked down at her as | thousands @f times. And I may take it for 
she looked up at him, with her hands folded on | granted, no doubt,” with a little faltering, ‘that 
his knee, and it was as nearly told as ever secret | you would be quite as contented yourself, John ? 
was | But, yes, I know I may. For, knowing that I 
Having no reply ready, he could do no better | should be so, how surely I may know that you 


than embrace her. | would be so; you who are so much stronger, and 
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firmer, and more reasonable and more generous, 
than I am.” 

‘* Hush !” said her husband, ‘‘I must not hear | 
that. You are all wrong there, though other- 
wise as right ascanbe. And nowI am brought 
to a Jittle piece of news, my dearest, that I might | 
have told you earlier in the evening. I have | 
strong reason for confidently believing that we | 
shall never be in the receipt of a smaller income 
than our present income.” 

She might have shown herself more interested | 
in the intelligence ; but she had returned to the 
investigation of the coat-button that had engaged | 
her attention a few hours before, and scarcely | 
seemed to heed what he said. 

** And now we have got to the bottom of it at 
last,” cried her husband, rallying her, ‘‘ and this 
is the thing that made you serious ?” 

**No, dear,” said Bella, twisting the button 
and shaking her head, ‘‘ it wasn’t this.” 

“Why then, — bless this little wife of 
mine, there’s a Fourthly!” exclaimed John. 

“This worried me a little, and so did Second- 
ly,” said Bella, occupied with the button, ‘ but 
it was quite another sort of seriousness—a much 
deeper and quieter sort of seriousness—that I 
spoke of, John dear.” 

As he bent his face to hers, she raised hers to 
mect it, and laid her little right hand on his 
eyes and kept it there. 

“Do you remember, John, on the day we 
were married, Pa's speaking of the ships that 
might be sailing toward us from the unknown 
seas ?” 

“Perfectly, my darling!’ 

**T think......among them 
upon the ocean...... bringing 

-.& little baby, John.” 


..s+.-there is a ship 


w.ees-t0 you and me | 


—— Qe 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CRY FOR HELP. 

Tue Paper Mill had stopped work for the 
night, and the paths and roads in its neighbor- 
hood were sprinkled with clusters of people going 
home from their day’s labor in it. There were | 
men, women, and children in the groups, and | 
there was no want of lively color to flutter in | 
the gentle evening wind. The mingling of | 
various voices and the sound of laughter made | 
a cheerful impression upon the ear, analogous 
to that of the fluttering colors upon the eye. | 
Into the sheet of water reflecting the flushed sky | 





in the fore-ground of the living picture, a knot | 


of urchins were casting stones, and watching the | 
expansion of the rippling circles. So, in the 
rosy evening, one might watch the ever-widen- 


ing beauty of the landseape—beyond the newly- | 


released workers wending home — beyond the 
silver river—beyond the deep green fields of 
corn, so prospering, that the loiterers in their 
narrow threads of pathway seemed to float im- 
mersed breast-high—beyond the hedge-rows and 
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the clumps of trees—beyond the wind-mills on 
the ridge—away to where the sky appeared to 
meet the earth, as if there were no immensity 
of space between mankind and Heaven. y 

It was a Saturday evening, and at such a time 
the village dogs, always much more interested 
in the doings of humanity than in the affairs of 
their own species, were particularly active. At 
the general shop, at the butcher's and at the 
public house, they evinced an inquiring spirit 
never to be satiated. Their especial interest in 
the public house would seem to imply some la- 
tent rakishness in the canine character; for |it- 
tle was eaten there, and they, having no taste 
for beer or tobacco (Mrs. Hubbard’s dog is said 
to have smoked, but proof is wanting), could 
only have been attracted by sympathy with loose 
convivial habits. Moreover, a most wretched 
fiddle played within; a fiddle so unutterably 
vile, that one lean long-bodied cur, with a bx tter 
ear than the rest, found himself under compul- 
sion at intervals to go round the corner and 
howl. Yet even he returned to the public 
house on each occasion with the tenacity of a 
confirmed drunkard. 

Fearful to relate, there was even a sort of lit- 
tle Fair in the village. Some despairing ginger- 
bread that had been vainly trying to dispose of 
itself all over the country, and had cast a quan 
tity of dust upon its head in its mortification, 
again appealed to the public from an infirm 
booth. So did a heap of nuts, long, long exiled 
from Barcelona, and yet speaking English so in- 
differently as to call fourteen of themselves a 
pint. A Peep-show which had originally start- 
ed with the Battle of Waterloo, and had since 
made it every other battle of later date by alter- 
ing the Duke of Wellington's nose, tempted the 
student of illustrated history. A Fat Lady, per- 
haps in part sustained upon postponed pork, her 
professional associate being a Learned Pig, dis- 
played her life-size picture in a low dress as she 
appeared when presented at Court, several yards 
round. All this was vicious spectacle as any 
poor idea of amusement on the part of the rough- 
er hewers of wood and drawers of water in this 
land of England ever is and shall be. They 
must not vary the rheumatism with amusement. 
They may vary it with fever and ague, or with 
as many rheumatic variations as they have 
joints; but positively not with entertainment 
after their own manner. 

The various sounds arising from this scene of 
depravity, and floating away into the still even- 
ing air, made the evening, at any point which 
they just reached fitfully, mellowed by the dis- 
tance, more still by contrast. Such was the 
stillness of the evening to Eugene Wrayburn, 
he walked by the river with his hands behind him. 

He walked slowly, and with the measuted step 
and preoccupied air of one who was waiting. 
He walked between the two points, an osier-bed 
at this end and some floating lilies at that, and 
at each point stopped and looked expectantly in 
one direction. 


as 
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“It is very quict,” said he. 

It was very quiet. Some sheep were grazing 
en the grass by the river-side, and it seemed to 
him that he had never before heard the crisp 
tearing sound with which they cropped it. He 
stopped idly, and looked at them. 

“You are stupid enough, I suppose. But if 
you are clever enough to get through life toler- 
ably to your satisfaction, you have got the better 
of me, Man as I am, and Mutton as you are!” 

A rustle in a field beyond the hedge attracted 
his attention. ‘* What’s here to do?” he asked 
himself, leisurely going toward the gate and look- 
ingover. ‘‘Nojealous paper-miller? No pleas- 
ures of the chase in this part of the country? 
Mostly fishing hereabouts !” 

The field had been newly mown, and there 
were yet the marks of the scythe on the yellow- 
green ground, and the track of wheels where the 
hay had been carri d. Following the tracks 
with his eyes, the view closed with the new hay- 
rick in a corner. 

Now, if he had gone on to the hayrick, and 
gone round it? But, say that the event was to 
be, as the event fell out, and how idle are such 
suppositions! Besides, if he had gone; what is 
there of warning in a Bargeman lying on his 
face ? 

“A bird flying to the hedge,” was all he 
thought about it; and came back, and resumed 
his walk. 

‘Tf I had not a reliance on her being truth- 
ful,” said Eugene, after taking some half dozen 
turns, ‘‘I should begin to think she had given 
me the slip for the second time. But she prom- 
ised, and she is a girl of her word.” 

Turning again at the water-lilies, he saw her 
coming, and advanced to meet her. 

‘‘T was saying to myself, Lizzie, that you 
were sure to come, though you were late.” 

“T had to linger through the village as if I 
had no object before me, and I had to speak to 
several people in passing along, Mr. Wray- 
burn.” 

** Are the lads of the village—and the ladies 
—such scandal-mongers ?”’ he asked, as he took 
her hand and drew it through his arm. 


She submitted to walk slowly on, with down- | 


cast eyes. He put her hand to his lips, and she 
quietly drew it away. 

**Will you walk beside me, Mr. Wrayburn, 
and not touch me?” For his arm was already 
stealing round her waist. 

She stopped again, and gave him an earnest, 
supplicating look. ‘“ Well, Lizzie, well!” said 
he, in an easy way thongh ill at ease with him- 
self, “don’t be unhappy, don’t be reproachful.” 

‘“‘T can not help being unhappy, but I do not 
mean to be reproachful. Mr. Wrayburn, I im- 
plore you to go away from this neighborhood, 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Lizzie, Lizzie, Lizzie!” he remonstrated. 
‘* As well be reproachful as wholly unreasonable. 
I can’t go away.” 

“Why not?” 


‘*Faith!” said Eugene, in his airily cand 
manner. ‘‘ Because you won't let me. Min 
I don’t mean to be reproachful either. I don't 
complain that you design to keep me here. But 
you do it, you do it.” 

** Will you walk beside me, and not ton 
ut her again; 
‘* while I speak to you very seriously, Mr. Wray- 
burn ?” 

**T will do any thing wit 
sibility, for you, Lizzie,” he answered with pleas- 
ant gayety as he folded his arms. ** See here! 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Hele 

‘* When you spoke to me as I came from the 
Mill the night before last,” said Lizzie, fixing 


me,” for his arm was coming al 





in the limits of pos 





na.” 


j her eyes upon him with the look of supplication 


which troubled his better nature, ‘‘ you told me 
that you were much surprised to see me, and 
that you were on a Solitary fishing excursion 
Was it true ?” 

‘It was not,” replied Eugene, compose: 
‘ia the least true. I came here because I had 
information that I should find you here.” 

‘Can you imagine why I left London, Mr. 
Wrayburn ?” 

“I am afraid, Lizzie,” he openly answered, 
**that you left London to get rid of me. It is 
not flattering to my self-love, but I am afraid 
you did.” 

**T did.” 

“ How could you be so cruel ?” 

**Q Mr. Wrayburn,” she answered, suddenly 
breaking into tears, ‘‘is the cruelty on my sid 
O Mr. Wrayburn, Mr. Wrayburn, is there no 
cruelty in your being here to-night!” 

‘*In the name of all that’s good—and that is 
not conjuring you in my own name, for Heavy 
knows I am not good”—said Eugene, don’t be 
distressed !” 

‘“* What else can I be, when I know the dis 
tance and the difference between us? What 
else can I be, when to tell me why you came 
here is to put me to shame!” said Lizzie, cov- 
ering her face. 

He looked at her with a real sentiment of re- 
morseful tenderness and pity. It was not strong 
enough to impel him to sacrifice himself and 
spare her, but it was a strong emotion. 

‘* Lizzie! I never thought before that there 
was a woman in the world who could affect mo 
so much by saying so little. But don’t be hard 
in your construction of me. You don’t know 
what my state of mind toward you is. You 
don’t know how you haunt me and bewilder me. 
You don’t know how the cursed carelessness that 
is over-officious in helping me at every other 
turning of my life, wox’r help me here. You 
have struck it dead, I think, and I sometimes al 
most wish you had struck me dead along with it.’ 

She had not been prepared for such passion 
ate expressions, aud they aw akened some nat 
ural sparks of feminine pride and joy in her 
breast. To consider, wrong as he was, that he 
could care so much for her, and that she hac 
the power to move him so! 
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‘*Tt grieves you to see me distressed, Mr. 
Wrayburn ; it grieves me to see you distressed. 
I don’t reproach you. Indeed I don’t reproach 
you. You have not felt this as I feel it, being 
so different from me, and beginning from an- 
other point of view. You have notthought. But 
I entreat you to think now, think now!” 

‘**What am I to think of?” asked Eugene, 
bitterly. 

“Think of me.” 

‘*Tell me how xot to think of you, Lizzie, and 
you'll change me altogether.” 

“TI don’t mean in that way. Think of me, as 
belonging to another station, and quite cut off 
from you in honor. Remember that I have no 
protector near me, unless I have one in your 
noble heart. Respect my good name. If you 
feel toward me, in one particular, as you might 
if I was a lady, give me the full claims of a lady 
upon your generous behavior. I am removed 
from you and your family by being a working 
girl. How true a gentleman to be as consid- 
erate of me as if I was removed by being a 
Queen !” 

He would have been base indeed to have stood 
untouched by her appeal. His face expressed 
contrition and indecision as he asked : 

** Have I injured you so much, Lizzie ?” 

**No, no. You may set me quite right. I 
don’t speak of the past, Mr. Wrayburn, but of 
the present and the future. Are we not here 
now, because through two days you have fol- 
lowed me so closely where there are so many 
eyes to see you, that I consented to this appoint- 
ment as an escape ?” 

** Again, not very flattering to my self-love,” 
said Eugene, moodily ; ‘‘but yes. Yes. Yes.” 

‘Then I beseech you, Mr. Wrayburn, I beg 
and pray you, leave this neighborhood. If you 
do not, consider to what you will drive me.” 

He did consider within himself for a moment 
or two, and then retorted, ‘‘Drive you? To 
what shall I drive you, Lizzie ?” 

‘* You will drive me away. I live here peace- 
fully and respected, and I am well employed 
here. You will force me to quit this place as I 
quitted London, and—by following me again— 
will force me to quit the next place in which I 
may find refuge, as I quitted this.” 

** Are you so determined, Lizzie—forgive the 
word I am going to use, for its literal truth—to 
fly from a lover ?” 

‘*‘T am so determined,” she answered reso- 
lutely, though trembling, ‘‘to fly from such a 
lover. There was a poor woman died here but a 
little while ago, scores of years older than I 
am, whom I found by chance, lying on the wet 
earth. You may have heard some account of 
her ?” 

‘*T think I have,” he answered, ‘if her name 
was Higden.” 


‘‘Her name was Higden. Though she was so 


weak and old, she kept true to one purpose to , 


the very last. Even at the very last, she made 
me promise that her purpose should be kept to, 


after she was dead, so settled was her determin. 
ation. What she did, I can do. Mr. Wray- 
burn, if I believed—but I do not believe—that 
you could be so cruel to me as to drive me from 
place to place to wear me out, you should driy 
me to death and not do it.” 

He looked full at her handsome face, and in 
his own handsome face there was a light of blend. 
ed admiration, anger, and reproach, which she 
—who loved him so in secret-—whose heart had 
long been so full, and he the cause of its ove 
flowing—drooped before. She tried hard to re- 
tain her firmness, but he saw it melting away 
under his eyes. In the moment of its dissoly- 
tion, and of his first full knowledge of his infly- 

ence upon her, she dropped, and he caught her 
on his arm. 

“Lizzie! Rest so a moment. Answer what 
Task you. If I had not been what you call re- 
moved from you and cut off from you, would 
you have made this appeal to me to leave you? 

**T don’t know, [ don’t know. Don't ask me. 
Mr. Wrayburn. Let me go back.” 

| “I swear to you, Lizzie, you shall go direct- 
ly. I swear to you, you shall go alone. I'll not 
accompany you, I'll not follow you, if you will 
| reply.” 

‘How can I, Mr. Wrayburn? How can | 
tell you what Ishould have done if you had not 
been what you are?” 

‘Tf I had not been what you make me out to 
be,” he struck in, skillfully changing the forn 
of words, ‘‘ would you still have hated me ?” 

‘*O Mr. Wrayburn,” she replied appealingly, 
and weeping, ‘‘ you know me better than to think 
I do!” 

“Tf I had not been what you make me out to 
be, Lizzie, would you still have been indifferent 
to me?” 

**© Mr. Wrayburn,” she answered as before, 
‘*vou know me better than that too!’ 

There was something in the attitude of her 
whole figure as he supported it, and she hung 
her head, which besought him to be merciful 
and not force her to disclose her heart. He was 
not merciful with her, and he made her do it. 

“Tf I know you better than quite to believe 
(unfortunate dog that I am!) that you hate me, 
or even that you are wholly indifferent to me, 
Lizzie, let me know so much more from your- 
self before we separate. Let me know how you 

| would have dealt with me if you had regarded 
me as being what you would haye considered 
on equal terms with you.” 

‘Tt is impossible, Mr. Wrayburn. How can 
I think of you as being on equal terms with me? 
If my mind could put you on equal terms with 
me, you could not be yourself. How could | 
remember, then, the night when I first saw you, 
and when I went out of the room because you 
looked at me so attentively? Or, the night that 
passed into the morning when you broke to me 
that my father was dead? Or, the nights when 
you used to come to see me at my next home? 
Or, your having known how uninstructed I was, 
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al on having caused me to be taught ett. r? Or, 
my hs iving so looked up to you and wondered at 
you, and at first thought you so good to be at 
all mindful of me ?’ 

“Only 
did you think me after 


ha ‘at first?’ So 
‘I don’t say that. I don’t mean that. But 
the first wonder and pleasure of being no- 
ced by one so different from any one who had 
ever spi ken to me, I began to feel that it might 
ve been better if I had never seen you.” 
‘Why x 
‘ Because you were so different,” 
a at voice. ‘‘ Because it was so endless, 
» hopeless. Spare me ef 
‘Did you think for me at all, 
1, as if he were a little stung. 
Mr. Wrayburn. 


she answered 
Lizzie?” he 
as ke 
‘Not muc ich, Not much un- 
til to-n ig 
‘Will you tell me why ?” 
‘I never supposed until to-night that you 
led to be thought for. But if you d 
if you do truly feel at heart that you have 
ed been toward me what you have called 
rself to-night, and that there is nothing for 
but separation; then Heaven help 
aven bless you! 


0 need 


us in this life 
yu, and He 
The 
ssed something of her own love and her own 
made a deep impression on him for 
ge time. He held her, almost as if she 
» sanctified to him by death, and kissed her, 
almost as he might have kissed the dead. 
romised that I would not accompany you, 
Shall I keep you in view? © You 
» been agitated, and it’s growing dark.” 
‘I am used to be out alone at this hour, 
I entreat you not to do so.” 
‘‘T promise. I can bring myself to promise 
I » to-night, Lizzie, except that I will 
what I can do.’ 
‘There is but one means, Mr. Wrayburn, 
sparing yourself and of sparing me, 
L 


vy 
purity with which in these words she ex- 


iLow Vou, 


and 


n g more 
try 
of 
eve ry W ay. 
ave this neighborhood to-morrow morning.” 

*“*T will try.” 

As he spoke the words in a grave voice, she 
put her hand in his, removed it, and went away 
by the river-side 

‘Now, could Mortimer this?” 
mured Eugene, still remaining, after 
she had left him. 
myself?” 

He referred to the circumstance that there 


‘ believe mur- 
a while, 
where **Can I even believe 


it 


were tears upon his hand, as he stood covering | 


his eyes. ‘*A most:ridiculous position this to 
be was his next thought. 
his next struck its root in a little rising resent- 
ment against the cause of the tears. 


found out in!” 


‘Yet I have gained a wonderful power over | 
be as much in earnest as she | 


her, too, let her 
will!” 


The reflection brought back the yielding of 


her face and form as she had drooped under | 
Contemplating the reproduction, he | 


his gaze. 
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| She must go through with her nature, 
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And so earnest a char- 
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very earnest in that 
herself to be stro 
wavering in that, and weak in the 
as I must 
If mine exacts its pains 
all round, hers, I sup- 
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in this 
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other, 
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gh with mine. 
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so 


must 


| pose.” 


| thought, 
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| with M. 
| most extent of his respected 
| ing 


| marry for some money and some stat 


| you less frightfully likely to become 


| 
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could be construed to her 


he 
outfacing 
dence 


Pursuing the inquiry into his own nature, 
, ** Now, if I mar If, 
absurdity of the situation in corres} 
R, F., I astonished M. R. 
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rensic 
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In the very act of calling 


e 
*Gor 


Not sure of 
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this tone of lev ity to 
his aid he felt it to be profligate and worthless, 
and asserted her against it. 
‘And yet,” said Eugene, 
fellow (Mortimer 
undertake to tell me that this was not a real 
sentiment on my part, of me by h 
beauty and her worth, in spite of myself, and 
that I would not be true to her. I should par- 
ticulat ly like to see the fellow to-nigl uld 
tell me so, or who would tell me any thing that 
disadvantage; for I 
am wearily out of sorts with one Wra 
cuts a sorry figure, and I would far 
out of sorts with somebody else. ‘ Eugene, En- 
Eugene, this is a bad business.” Ah! So 
go the Mortimer Lightwood bells, and they sound 
melancholy to-night.” 

Strolling on, he thought of something 
take himsclf to task for. ‘Where is the analo- 
gy, Brute he said impatiently, n 
a woman whom your father coolly finds out for 
you and a woman whom you have found out for 
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first 
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reason 


yourself, and have ever drifted af 


| and more of constancy since 
| upon her? Ass} C 
| th: in that ?” 

Bu 
his first full knowle 
and of her 


you set eyes 


no better 


a 


n you 
led into a reminiscence of 
of his power just now, 
disclosure of her heart. ‘To try no 
more to go and to try her again, was the 
| reckless conclusion it turned uppermost. And 
| yet again, ‘‘ ne, Eugene, this is a 
bad business!” And, ‘‘I wish I could stop the 
Lightwood peal, for it sounds like a knell.” 
Looking above, he found that the young moon 
was up, and that the stars were beginning to 
shine in the sky from which the tones of red and 
yellow were flickering out, in favor of the 


| again he subsi 
Oo 


away, 


o 
5 


Eugene, 


| 


calm 
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blue of a summer night. He was still by the 
river-side. ‘Turning suddenly, he met a man so 
close upon him that Eugene, surprised, stepped 
back to avoid a collision. The man carried 
something over his shoulder which might have 
been a broken oar, or spar, or bar, and took no 
notice of him, but passed on. 

** Halloa, friend!” said Eugene, calling after 
him, ‘‘are you blind ?” 

The man made no reply, but went his way. 

Eugene Wrayburn went the opposite way, with 
his hands behind him and his purpose in his 
thoughts. He passed the sheep, and passed the 
gate, and came within hearing of the village 
sounds, and came to the bridge. The inn where 
he staid, like the village and the Mill, was not 
across the river, but on that side of the stream 
on which he walked. However, knowing the 
rushy bank and the back-wateér on the other 
side to be a retired place, and feeling out of hu- 
mor for noise or company, he crossed the bridge 
and sauntered on: looking up at the stars as 
they seemed one by one to be kindled in the 
sky, and looking down at the river as the same 
stars seemed to be kindled deep in the water. 
A landing-place overshadowed by a willow, and 
a pleasure-boat lying moored there among some 
stakes, caught his eye as he passed along. The | 
spot was in such dark shadow that he paused to | 
make out what was there, and then passed on 
again. 

The rippling of the river seemed to cause a 
correspondent stir in his uneasy reflections. He 








would have laid them asleep if he could, but 
they were in movement, like the stream, and all 


tending one way with a strong current. As the 
ripple under the moon broke unexpectedly now 
and then, and palely flashed in a new shape and 
with a new sound, so part of his thoughts start- 
ed, unbidden, from the rest, and revealed their 
wickedness. ‘‘Qut of the question to marry 
her,” said Eugene, ‘‘and out of the question to 
leave her. The crisis!” 

He had sauntered far enough. Before turn- 
ing to retrace his steps he stopped upon the 
margin to look down at the reflected night. In 
an instant, with a dreadful crash, the reflected 
night turned crooked, flames shot jaggedly across | 
the air, and the moon and stars came bursting 
from the sky. 

Was he struck by lightning? With some in- 
coherent, half-formed thought to that effect, he 
turned under the blows that were blinding him | 
and mashing his life, and closed with a murder- 
er, whom he caught by a red neckerchief—un- | 
less the raining down of his own blood gave it 
that hue. 

Eugene was light, active, and expert; but his | 
arms were broken, or he was paralyzed, and | 
could do no more than hang on to the man, with 
his head swung back, so that he could see no- | 
thing but the heaving sky. After dragging at | 
the assailant, he fell on the bank with him, and 
then there was another great crash, and then a 
splash, and all was done. 
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Lizzie Hexam, too, had avoided the Noise, a 
the Saturday movement of people in the straz 


| gling street, and chose to walk alone by the wy 


ter until her tears should be dry, and she cou] 
so compose herself as to escape remark upon iy 
looking ill or unhappy on going home. T 
peaceful serenity of the hour and place, havi) 
no reproaches or evil intentions within her br. 
to contend against, sank healingly into its depr), 
She had meditated and taken comfort. | 
too, was turning homeward when she heard 
strange sound. 

It startled her, for it was like a sound 
blows. She stood still and listened. It gj 
ened her, for blows fell heavily and cruelly 
the quiet of the night. As she listened, w 
cided, all was silent. As she yet listened, < 
heard a faint groan and a fall into the river 

Her old bold life and habit instantly inspi 
her. Without vain waste of breath in crvin 
for help where there were none to hear, she 
toward the spot from which the sounds |} 
come. It lay between her and the bridge, | 
it was more removed from her than she had 
thought; the night being so very quiet, an 
sound traveling far with the help of water. 

At length she reached a part of the gree: 
bank much and newly trodden, where there lay 
some broken splintered pieces of wood and som 
torn fragments of clothes. Stooping, she s 
that the grass was bloody. Following the drops 
and smears, she saw that the watery margin ot 
the bank was bloody. Following the curren 
with her eyes, she saw a bloody face turned u 
toward the moon and drifting away. 

Now merciful Heaven be thanked for that ol 
time, and grant, O Blessed Lord, that throu 
thy wonderful workings it may turn to good a 
last! ‘To whomsoever the drifting face belongs 
be it man’s or woman’s, help my humble hands, 
Lord God, to raise it from death and restore i 
to some one to whom it must be dear! 

It was thought, fervently thought, but not ! 
a moment did the prayer check her. She w: 
away before it welled up in her mind, away, 
swift and true, yet steady above all-—for without 
steadiness it could never be done—to the land 
ing-place under the willow-tree, where she als: 
had seen the boat lying moored among th 
stakes. 

A sure touch of her old practiced hand, a 
step of her old practiced foot, a sure light bal 
ance of her body, and she was in the boat. A 
quick glance of her practiced eye showed li r, 
even through the deep dark shadow, the sculls 
in a rack against the red-brick garden-wall 


Ss 


snr 


| Another moment and she had cast off (taking 


the line with her), and the boat had shot ou 
into the moonlight, and she was rowing dow: 
the stream as never other woman rowed on En 
glish water. 

Intently over her shoulder, without slackening 
speed, she looked ahead for the driving fac 
She passed the scene of the struggle—yonder it 


| was, on her left, well over the boat's stern—sh« 
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passed on her right the end of the village street, | surface, slightly struggle, and as if by instinct 


a hilly street that almost dipped into the river ; 
its sounds were growing faint again, and she 


slackened; looking as the boat drove every | 


where, every where for the floating face. 

She merely kept the boat before the stream 
now, and rested on her oars, knowing well that 
if the face were not soon visible it had gone 
down, and she would overshoot it. An un- 
trained sight would never have seen by the moon- 
light what she saw at the length of a few strokes 
astern. 

Vo. 


XXXI.—No 185.—X x 


She saw the drowning figure rise to the 


| turn over on its back to float. Just so had she 

| first dimly seen the face which she now dimly 

saw again. 

| Firm of look and firm of purpose, she intent- 
| ly watched its coming on, until it was very near ; 
|then, with a touch, unshipped her sculls, and 
crept aft in the boat, between kneeling and 
crouching. Once, she let the body evade her, 
not being sure-of her grasp. Twice, and she 

| had seized it by its bloody hair. 

It was insensible, if not virtually dead ; it was 
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mutilated, and streaked the water all about it 
with dark red streaks. As it could not help it- 
self, it was impossible for her to get it on board. 
She bent over the stern to secure it with the 
line, and then the river and its shores rang to 
the terrible cry she uttered. 

But, as if possessed by supernatural spirit and 
strength, she lashed it safe, resumed her seat, 
and rowed in, desperately, for the nearest shal- 
low water where she might run the boat aground. 
Desperately, but not wildly, for she knew that 
if she lost distinctness of intention all was lost 
and gone. 

She ran the boat ashore, went into the water, 
released him from the line, and by main strength 
lifted him in her arms and laid him in the bot- 
tom of the boat. He had fearful wounds upon 
him, and she bound them up with her dress torn 
into strips. Else, supposing him to be still alive, 
she foresaw that he must bleed to death before 
he could be landed at his inn, which was the 
nearest place for succor. 

This done very rapidly, she kissed his disfig- 
ured forehead, looked up in anguish to the stars, 
and blessed him and forgave him, ‘if she had 
any thing to forgive.” It was only in that in- 
stant that she thought of herself, and then she 
thought of herself only for him. 


Now, merciful Heaven be thanked for that | 
old time, enabling me, without a wasted mo- | 


ment, to have got the boat afloat again, and to 
row back against the stream! And grant, O 
Blessed Lord God, that through poor me he may 
be raised from death, and preserved to some one 
else to whom he may be dear one day, though 
never dearer than to me! 

She rowed hard—rowed desperately, but never 
wildly—and seldom removed her eyes from him 
in the bottom of the boat. 
there, as that she might see his disfigured face ; 
it was so much disfigured that his mother might 
have covered it, but it was above and beyond 
disfigurement in her eyes. 

The boat touched the edge of the patch of inn 
lawn, sloping gently to the water. There were 
lights in the windows, but there chanced to be 
no one out of doors. She made the boat fast, 
and again by main strength took him up, and 
never laid him down until she laid him down in 
the house. 

Surgeons were sent for, and she sat support- 
ing his head. She had oftentimes heard in days 
that were gone how doctors would lift the hand 
of an insensible wounded person, and would 
drop it if the person were dead. She waited 
for the awful moment when the doctors might 
lift this hand, all broken and bruised, and let it 
fall. 

The first of the surgeons came, and asked, 
before proceeding to his examination, ‘‘ Who 
brought him in?” 

**T brought him in, Sir,” answered Lizzie, at 
whom all present looked. 

**You, my dear? You could not lift, far less 
carry, this weight.” 


“‘IT think I could not, at another time, Sir; 


She had so laid him | 


but I am sure I did.” 

The surgeon looked at her with great atten- 
tion, and with some compassion. Having with 
a grave face touched the wounds upon the head, 
and the broken arms, he took the hand, 

O! would he let it drop? 

He appeared irresolute. He did not retain 
it, but laid it gently down, took a candle, looked 
more closely at the injuries on the head, and at 
the pupils of the eyes. That done, he replaced 
the candle and took the hand again. Another 
surgeon then coming in, the two exchanged a 
whisper, and the second took the hand. Nei- 
ther did he let it fall at once, but kept it for a 
while and laid it gently down. 

** Attend to the poor girl,” said the first sur- 
geon then. ‘‘She is quite unconscious. She 
sees nothing and hears nothing. All the better 
for her! Don’t rouse her, if you can help it; 
only move her. Poor girl, poor girl! She must 
be amazingly strong of heart, but it is much to 
be feared that she has set her heart upon the 
dead. Be gentle with her.” 


> 


CHAPTER VII. 
BETTER TO BE ABEL THAN CAIN. 


Day was breaking at Plashwater Weir Mill 
Lock. Stars were yet visible, but there was dull 
light in the east that was not the light of night. 
The moon had gone down, and a mist crept 

| along the banks of the river, seen through which 
the trees were the ghosts of trees, and the water 
was the ghost of water. This earth looked spec- 
tral, and so did the pale stars: while the cold 
eastern glare, expressionless as to heat or color, 
| with the eye of the firmament quenched, might 
| have been likened to the stare of the dead. 
| Perhaps it was so likened by the lonely Barge- 
| saat standing on the brink of the lock. For 
|certain, Bradley Headstone looked that way, 
when a chill air came up, and when it passed 
on murmuring, as if it whispered something that 
| made the phantom trees and water tremble—or 
threaten—for fancy might have made it either. 
| He turned away, and tried the Lock-house 
It was fastened on the inside. 


| door. 
| “Ts he afraid of me?” he muttered, knock- 
ing. 

| Rogue Riderhood was soon roused, and soon 
| undrew the boli and let him in. 

‘* Why, T’otherest, I thought you had been 
and got lost! Two nights away! I a’most be- 
lieved as you'd giv’ me the slip, and I had as 
| good as half a mind for to advertise you in the 
| newspapers to come for’ard.” 
| Bradley's face turned so dark on this hint that 
| Riderhood deemed it expedient to soften it into 
a compliment. 


‘*But not you, governor, not you,” he went 
on, stolidly shaking his head. “For what did 
| I say to myself arter having amused myself with 














that there stretch of a comic idea, as a sort of a | 


play ful game? Why, I says to myself, ‘ He’s a 
man o’ honor.’ That’s what J says to myself. | 
‘He's a man o’ double honor.’ ” 

Very remarkably, Riderhood put no question 
to him. He had looked at him on opening the 
joor, and he now looked at him again (stealthily 
this time), and the result of his looking was, that 
he asked him no question. 

‘‘ You'll be for another forty on ’em, governor, 
is I judges, afore you turns your mind to break- 
fast,” said Riderhood, when his visitor sat down, 
resting his chin on his hand, with his eyes on the | 
ground. And very remarkably again ; Rider- | 

} 
| 
| 
| 





hood feigned to set the scanty furniture in or- 
der, while he spoke, to have a show of reason for 
not looking at him. 

“Yes. I had better sleep, I think,” said 
Bradley, without changing his position. 

“‘[ myself should recommend it, governor,” 
ussented Riderhood. ‘‘ Might you be anyways 


lry ?” 

‘*Yes, Ishould like a drink,” said Bradley; 
but without appearing to attend much. 

Mr. Riderhood got out his bottle, and fetched 
his jugful of water, and administered a pota- 
tion. Then he shook the coverlet of his bed and 
spread it smooth, and Bradley stretched himself 
upon it in the clothes he wore. Mr. Riderhood 
poetically remarking that he would pick the 
bones of his night’s rest, in his wooden chair, sat 
in the window as before; but, as before, watched 
the sleeper narrowly until he was very sound 
asleep. Then he rose and looked at him close, 
in the bright daylight, on every side, with great 
minuteness. He went out to his Lock to sum 
up what he had seen. 

‘**One of his sleeves is tore right away below 
the elber, and the t’other’s had a good rip at the 
shoulder. He’s been hung on to, pretty tight, 
for his shirt’s all tore out of the neck gathers. 
He’s been in the grass, and he’s been in the wa- 
ter. And he’s spotted, and I know with what, 
and with whose. Hooroar !” 

Bradley slept long. Early in the afternoon a 
barge came down. Other barges had passed 
through, both ways, before it; but the Lock- 
keeper hailed only this particular barge for 
news, as if he had made a time calculation with 
some nicety. The men on board told him a 
piece of news, and there was a lingering on 
their part to enlarge upon it. 

Twelve hours had intervened since Bradley's 
lying down, when he got up. ‘‘ Not that I swal- 
ler it,” said Riderhood, squinting at his Lock, 
when he saw Bradley coming out of the house, 
“fas you’ve been a sleeping all the time, old 
boy yg 

Bradley came to him, sitting on his wooden 
lever, and asked what o'clock it was? Rider- 
hood told him it was between two and three. 

** When are you relieved ?” asked Bradley. 
‘* Day arter to-morrow, governor.” 

** Not sooner ?” 

** Not a inch sooner, governor.” 
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On both sides importance seemed attached to 
this question of relief. Riderhood quite petted 
his reply; saying a second time, and prolonging 


a negative roll of his head, *‘ n—n—not a inch 


sooner, governor.” 

**Did I tell you I was going on to-night ?” 
asked Bradley. 

**No, governor,” returned Riderhood, in a 
cheerful, affable, and conversational manner, 
**yvou did not tell me so. But most like you 
meant to it and forgot to it. How, otherways, 
could a doubt have come into your head about 
it, governor r" ; 

** As the sun goes down I intend to go on,” 
said Bradley. 

‘*So much the more necessairy is a Peck,’ 
returned Riderhood. ‘‘Come in and have it, 
T’otherest.” 

The formality of spreading a tablecloth not 
being observed in Mr. Riderhood’s establishment, 
the serving of the ‘‘ peck” was the affair of a 
moment; it merely consisting in the handing 
down of a capacious baking dish with three 
fourths of an immense meat pie in it, and the 
production of two pocket-knives, an earthenware 
mug, and a large brown bottle of beer. 

3oth ate and drank, but Riderhood much the 
more abundantly. In lieu of plates, that honest 
man cut two triangular pieces from the thick 
crust of the pie, and laid them, inside upper- 
most, upon the table: the one before himself, 
and the other before his guest. Upon these 
platters he placed two goodly portions of the 
contents of the pie, thus imparting the unusual 
interest to the entertainment that each partaker 
scooped out the inside of his plate, and consumed 
it with his other fare, besides having the sport 
of pursuing the clots of congealed gravy over the 
plain of the table, and successfully taking them 
into his mouth at last from the blade of his 
knife, in case of their not first sliding off it. 

Bradley Headstone was so remarkably awk- 
ward at these exercises that the Rogue observed 
it. 

‘*Look out, T’otherest!” he cried, “ you'll 
cut your hand!” 

But the caution came too late, for sradley 
gashed it at the instant. And, what was more 
unlucky, in asking Riderhood to tie it up, and 
in standing close to him for the purpose, he 
shook his hand under the smart of the wound, 
and shook blood over Riderhood’s dress. 

When dinner was done, and when what re- 
mained of the platters, and what remained of 
the congealed gravy had been put back into 
what remained of the pie, which served as ar 
economical investment for all miscellaneous sav- 

ings, Riderhood filled the mug with beer and 
took a long drink. And now he did look at 
Bradley, and with an evil eye. 

<< 'T’otherest !” he said, hoarsely, as he bert 
across the table to touch his arm. ‘* The news 
has gone down the river afore you.” 

‘What news ?” 

‘‘Who do you think,” said Riderhood, with 
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a hitch of his head, as if he disdainfully jerked | 
the feint away, ‘‘ picked up the body? Guess.” | 
‘“‘T am not good at guessing any thing.” 
“She did. Hooroar! You had him there | 
agin. She did.” 

The convulsive twitching of Bradley Head- 
stone’s face, and the sudden hot humor that 
broke out upon it, showed how grimly the intel- | 
ligence touched him. But he said not a single 
word, good or bad. He only smiled in a lower- 
ing manner, and got up and stood leaning at.the 
window, looking through it. Riderhood follow- 
ed him with his eyes. Riderhood cast down his 
eyes on his own besprinkled clothes. Riderhood 
began to have an air of being better at a guess 
than Bradley owned to being. 

“T have been so long in want of rest,” said 
the schoolmaster, ‘‘ that with your leave I'll lie 
down again.” 

** And welcome, T’otherest !” was the hospita- 
ble answer of his host. He had laid himself 
down without waiting for it, and he remained 
upon the bed until the sun was low. When he 
arose and came out to resume his journey he 
found his host waiting for him on the grass by 
the towing-path outside the door. 

‘* Whenever it may be necessary that you and 
I should have any further communication to- 
gether,” said Bradley, ‘‘I will come back. Good- 
night!” 

** Well, since no better can be,” said Rider- 
hood, turning on his heel, ‘‘Good-night!” But 
he turned again as the other set forth, and added 
under his breath, looking after him with a leer: 
**You wouldn’t be let to go like that if my Re- 
lief warn't as good as come. I'll catch you up 
in a mile.” 

In a word, his real time of relief being that 
evening at sunset, his mate came lounging in 
within a quarter of an hour. Not staying to fill 
up the utmost margin of his time, but borrowing 
an hour or so, to be repaid again when he should 
relieve his reliever, Riderhood straightway fol- 
lowed on the track of Bradley Headstone. 

He was a better follower than Bradley. It 
had been the calling of his life to slink and skulk 
and dog and waylay, and he knew his calling 
well. He effected such a forced march on leav- 
ing the Lock House that he was close up with 
him—that is to say, as close up with him as he 
deemed it convenient to be—before another Lock 
was passed. His man looked back pretty often 
as he went, but got no hint of him. He knew 
how to take advantage of the ground, and where 
to put the hedge between them, and where the 
wall, and when to duck, and when to drop, and 
had a thousand arts beyond the doomed Brad- 
ley’s slow conception. 

But all his arts were brought to a stand-still, 


r 





like himself, when Bradley, turning into a green 
lane or riding by the river-side—a solitary spot | 
run wild in nettles, briers, and brambles, and | 
encumbered with the scathed trunks of a whole | 
hedgerow of felled trees, on the outskirts of a| 
little wood—began stepping on these trunks and 
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dropping down among them and stepping on 
them again, apparently as a school-boy might 
have done, but assuredly with no school-boy pur. 
pose, or want of purpose. 

‘* What are you up to?” muttered Riderhood, 
down in the ditch, and holding the hedge a lit- 
tle open with both hands. And soon his actions 
made a most extraordinary reply. By George 
and the Draggin !” cried Riderhood, ‘ if he ain’t 
a-going to bathe !” 

He had passed back, on and among the trunks 
of trees again, and had passed on to the water- 
side and had begun undressing on the grass, 
For a moment it had a suspicious look of suicide, 
arranged to counterfeit accident. ‘ But you 
wouldn’t have fetched a bundle under your arm, 
from among that timber, if such was your 
game!” said Riderhood. Nevertheless it was a 
relief to him when the bather after a plunge and 
a few strokes came out. ‘‘ For I shouldn't,” he 
said in a feeling manner, ‘have liked to los: 
you till I had made more money out of you 
neither.” 

Prone in another ditch (he had changed his 
ditch as his man had changed his position), and 
holding apart so small a patch of the hedge that 
the sharpest eyes could not have detected him, 
Rogue Riderhood watched the bather dressing. 
And now gradually came the wonder that he 
stood up, completely clothed, another man, and 
not the Bargeman. 

*¢ Aha!” said Riderhood. 
dressed that night. I see. 
with you, now. You're deep. 
deeper.” 

When the bather had finished dressing h¢ 
kneeled on the grass, doing something with his 
hands, and again stood up with his bundle un 
der hisarm. Looking all around him with great 
attention, he then went to the river’s edge, and 
flung it in as far, and yet as lightly as he could. 
It was not until he was so decidedly upon his 
way again as to be beyond a bend of the river, 
and for the time out of view, that Riderhood 
scrambled from the ditch. 

‘* Now,” was his debate with himself, “ shall 
I foller you on, or shall I let you loose for this 
once, and go a fishing?” The debate continu- 
ing, he followed, as a precautionary measure in 
any case, and got him again in sight. “If I 
was to let you loose this once,” said Riderhood 
then, still following, “I could make you come 
to me agin, or I could find you out in one way 
or another. If I wasn’t to go a fishing others 
might. Ill let you loose this once and go a 
fishing!” With that, he suddenly dropped the 
pursuit and turned. 

The miserable man whom he had released for 
the time, but not for long, went on toward Lon- 
don. Bradley was suspicious of every sound he 
heard, and of every face he saw, but was under 
a spell which very commonly falls upon the shed- 
der of blood, and had no suspicion of the real 
danger that lurked in his life, and would have 
it yet. Riderhood was much in his thoughts— 


‘**Much as you was 
You're a taking me 
But I knows a 
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had never been out of his thoughts since the 
night-adventure of their first meeting; but Ri- 
derhood occupied a very different place there from 
the place of pursuer; and Bradley had been at 
the pains of devising so many means of fitting 
that place to him, and of wedging him into it, 
that his mind could not compass the possibility 
ff his occupying any other. And this is another 
spell against w hich the shedder of blood forever 
strives in vain. There are fifty doors by which 
jiseovery may enter. With infinite pains and 
cunning he double locks and bars forty-nine of 
them, and can not see the fiftieth standing wide 
open. 

Now, too, was he cursed with a state of mind | 
more wearing and more wearisome than remorse. 
He had no remorse; but the evil-doer who can 
hold that avenger at bay can not escape the slow- 
er torture of incessantly doing the evil deed again 
and doing it more efficiently. In the defensive | 
declarations and pretended confessions of mur- | 
derers, the pursuing shadow of this torture may 
be traced through every lie they tell. If I had 
done it as alleged,is it conceivable that I would 
have made this and this mistake? If I had done 
it as alleged, should I have left that unguarded 
place which that false and wicked witness against | 
me so infamously deposed to? The state of that | 
wretch who continually finds the weak spots in 
his own crime, and strives to strengthen them | 
when it is unchangeable, is a state that aggra- 
vates the offense by doing the deed a thousand 
times instead of once; but it is a state, too, that 
tauntingly visits the offense upon a sullen unre- 
pentant nature with its heaviest punishment ey- 
ery time. 

Bradley toiled on, chained heavily to the idea 
of his hatred and his vengeance, and thinking 
how he might have satiated both in many better 
ways than the way he had taken. The instru- 
ment might have been better, the spot and the 
hour might have been better chosen. To batter 
a man down from behind in the dark, on the 
brink of a river, was well enough, but he ought | 
to have been instantly disabled, whereas he had 
turned and seized his assailant; and so, to end | 
it before chance-help came, and to be rid of him, | 
he had been hurriedly thrown backward into the 
river before the life was fully beaten out of him. 
Now if it could be done again, it must not be so 
done. Supposing his head had been held down 
under water for a while. Supposing the first 
blow had been truer. Supposing he had been 
shot. Supposing he had been strangled. Sup- 
pose this way, that way, the other way. Sup- 
pose any thing but getting unchained from the 
one idea, for that was inexorably impossible. 

The school reopened next day. The scholars 
saw little or no change in their master’s face, for 
it always wore its slowly laboring expression. 
But as he heard his classes he was always do- 
ing the deed and doing it better. As he paused 
with his piece of chalk at the blackboard before 
writing on it he was thinking of the spot, and | 
whether the water was not deeper and the fall 


straighter, a little higher up, or a little lower 
down. He had half a mind to draw a line or 
two upon the board, and show himself what he 
meant. He was doing it again and improving 
on the manner, at prayers, in his mental arith- 
metic, all through his questioning, all through 
the day. 

Charley Hexam was a master now, in another 
school, under another head. It was evening, 
and Bradley was walking in his garden, observed 
from behind a blind by gentle little Miss Peech- 
er, who contemplated offering him a loan of her 
smelling-salts for headache, when Mary Anne, 


| in faithful attendance, held up her arm. 


** Yes, Mary Anne ?” 

‘Young Mr. Hexam, if you please, ma’am, 
coming to see Mr. Headstone.” 

> Very good, Mary Anne.” 

Again Mary Anne held up her arm. 

‘* You may speak, Mary Anne?” 

‘*Mr. Headstone has beckoned young Mr 
Hexam into his house, ma’am, and he has gone 
in himself without waiting for young Mr. Hex- 
am to come up, and now fe has gone in too, 
ma’am, and has shut the door.” 

‘*With all my heart, Mary Anne.” 

And Mary Anne’s telegraphic arm worked. 

‘* What more, Mary Anne ?” 

‘They must find it rather dull and dark, Miss 
Peecher, for the parlor blind’s down, and neither 
of them pulls it up.” 

“There is no accounting,” said good Miss 
Peecher, with a little sad sigh which she re- 
pressed by laying her hand on her neat method- 
ical bodice, *‘there is no accounting for tastes, 


Mary Anne.” 


Charley, entering the dark room, stopped short 
when he saw his old friend in its yellow shade. 

‘*Come in, Hexam, come in.” 

Charley advanced to take the hand that was 
held out to him; but stopped again, short of it 
The heavy, bloodshot eyes of the schoolmaster, 
rising to his face with an effort, met his look of 
scrutiny.” 

**Mr. Headstone, what’s the matter ?” 

** Matter? Where?” 

‘“Mr, Headstone, have you heard the news ? 


| This news about the fellow, Mr. Eugene Wray- 
burn? That he is killed ?” 
** He is dead, then !” exclaimed Bradley. 
Young Hexam standing looking at him, he 
moistened his lips with his tongue, looked about 
the room, glanced at his former pupil, and looked 


down. ‘I heard of the outrage,” said Bradley, 
trying to constrain his working mouth, “ but I 
had not heard the end of it.” 

‘¢Where were you,” said the boy, advancing 
a step as he lowered his voice, ‘“‘when it was 


done? Stop! I don’t ask that. Don’t tell me 


| If you force your confidence upon me, Mr. Head- 


stone, I’ll give up every word of it. Mind! 
Take notice. Ill give up it, and I'll give uj 
you. I will!” 

The wretched creature seemed to suffer acute- 
ly under this renunciation. A desolate air of 


* eden sas salle. 
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a visible shade. 
‘* It’s for me to speak, not you,” said the boy. 


utter and complete loneliness fell upon him, like | heard me mention my father, and you are suffi- 


| 
| 


ciently acquainted with the fact that the home 
from which I, as I may say, escaped, might 


** If you do, you’ll do it at your peril. Iam go-| have been a more creditable one than it was, 
ing to put your selfishness before you, Mr. Head- | My father died, and then it might have been 


stone—your passionate, violent, and ungovern- 


| 


He looked at young Hexam as if he were | 
waiting for a scholar to go on with a lesson that | an absence of any tell-tale color in his cheek 
he knew by heart and was deadly tired of. But | as if there were no softening old time behind 


he had said his last word to him. 


“If you had any part—I don’t say what—in | 


this attack,” pursued the boy ; ‘‘ or if you know 
any thing about it—I don’t say how much—or 
if you know who did it—I go no closer—you did 
an injury to me that’s never to be forgiven. 
You know that I took you with me to his cham- 
bers in the Temple when I told him my opin- 
ion of him, and made myself responsible for my 
opinion of you. You know that I took you with 
me when I was watching him with a view to 
recovering my sister and bringing her to her 
senses; you know that I have allowed myself to 
be mixed up with you, all through this business, 
in favoring your desire to marry my sister. And 
how do you know that, pursuing the ends of 
your own violent temper, you have not laid me 
open to suspicion? Is that your gratitude to 
me, Mr. Headstone ?” 

Bradley sat looking steadily before him at the 
vacant air. As often as young Hexam stopped 
he turned his eyes toward him, as if he were 
waiting for him to go on with the lesson, and 
get it done. As often as the boy resumed 
Bradley resumed his fixed face. 

**T am going to be plain with you, Mr. Head- 
stone,” said young Hexam, shaking his head in 
a half-threatening manner, ‘* because this is no 
time for affecting not to know things that I do 
know—except certain things at which it might 
not be very safe for you to hint again. What I 
mean is this: if you were a good master, I was 
a good pupil. I have done you plenty of credit, 
and in improving my own reputation I have im- 
proved yours quite as much. Very well then. 
Starting on equal terms, I want to put before 
you how you have shown your gratitude to me 


for doing all I could to further your wishes with | 
You have compromised | 


reference to my sister. 
me by being seen about with me, endeavoring to 
counteract this Mr. Eugene Wrayburn. That’s 
the first thing you have done. If my character, 
and my now dropping you, help me out of that, 





| Supposed that my way to respectability was 
able selfishness—to show you why I can, and | pretty clear. 

. . . | . , 
why I will, have nothing more to do with you.” | gins. 


No. For then my sister be- 


’ 


He spoke as confidently, and with as entir 


him. Not wonderful, for there was none in his 
hollow empty heart. What is there but self, 
for selfishness to see behind it? 

‘*When I speak of my sister I devoutly wish 
that you had never seen her, Mr. Headstone. 
However, you did see her, and that’s useless 
now. Iconfided in you abouther. I explained 
her character to you, and how she interposed 
some ridiculous fanciful notions in the way of 
our being as respectable as I tried for. You fell 
in love with her, and I favored you with all my 
might. She could not be induced to favor you, 
and so we came into collision with this Mr. En- 
gene Wrayburn. Now, what have you done? 
Why, you have justified my sister in being firm- 
ly set against you, from first to last, and yon 
have put me in the wrong again! And why 
have you done it? Because, Mr. Headstone, 
you are in all your passions so selfish, and so 
concentrated upon yourself, that you have not 
bestowed one proper thought on me.” 

The cool conviction with which the boy took 
up and held his position could have been derive: 
from no other vice in human nature. 

**Tt is,” he went on, actually with tears, ‘a 
extraordinary circumstance attendant on my 
life, that every effort I make toward perfect re- 
spectability, is impeded by somebody else through 
no fault of mine! Not content with doing what 
I have put before you, you will drag my name 
into notoriety through dragging my sister’s— 
which you are pretty sure to do, if my suspicions 
have any foundation at all—and the worse you 
prove to be, the harder it will be for me to de- 
tach myself from being associated with you in 
people’s minds.” 

When he had dried his eyes and heaved a sob 
over his injuries, he began moving toward the 
door. 

‘* However, I have made up my mind that I 
will become respectable in the scale of society, 
and that I will not be dragged down by others. 
I have done with my sister as well as with you. 


Mr. Headstone, the deliverance is to be attribu- | Since she cares so little for me as to care no- 
ted to me and not to you. No thanks to you| thing for undermining my respectability, she 


for it!” 
The boy stopping again, he moved his eyes 
again. 


| 


shall go her way and I will go mine. My pros- 
pects are very good, and I mean to follow them 
alone. Mr. Headstone, I don’t say what you 


‘*T am going on, Mr. Headstone, don’t you | have got upon your conscience, for I don't 


be afraid. 


I am going on to the end, and I | know. 


Whatever lies upon it, I hope you will 


have told you beforehand what the end is. | see the justice of keeping wide and clear of me, 


Now, you know my story. 


vantages to leave behind me in life. 


You are as well | and will find a consolation in completely exon- 
aware as I am, that I have had many disad- | erating all but yourself. 


I hope, before many 


You have | years are out, to succeed the master in my pres- 
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ent school, and the mistress being a single wo- 
man, though some years older than I am, I 
might even marry her. If it is any comfort to 
you to know what plans I may work out by 


keeping myself strictly respectable in the scale 


of society, these are the plans at present occur- 
ring to me. In conclusion, 1f you feel a sense 
of having injured me, and a desire to make some 
small reparation, I hope you will think how re- 
spectable you might have been yourself, and 
will contemplate your blighted existence.” 

Was it strange that the wretched man should 
take this heavily to heart? Perhaps he had 
taken the boy to heart, first, through some long 
laborious years; perhaps through the same years 
he had found his drudgery lightened by commu- 
nication with a brighter and more apprehensive 


spirit than his own; perhaps a family resem- 
blance of face and voice between the boy and his 
sister, smote him hard in the gloom of his fallen 
state. For whichsoever reason, or for all, he 
drooped his devoted head when the boy was 
| gone, and shrank together on the floor, and 
groveled there, with the palms of his hands 
tight-clasping his hot temples, in unutterable 
misery, and unrelieved by a single tear. 
| 
| Rogue Riderhood had been busy with the 
river that day. He had fished with assiduity on 
the previous evening, but the light was short, 
and he had fished unsuccessfully. He had 
fished again that day with better luck, and had 
carried his fish home to Plashwater Weir Mill 
Lock-house in a bundle. 
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A BATTLE RELIC. 


Ir hangs upon the wall, 
Broken and torn, the drum he took away : 
How many a thought of him does it recall 
Ween yet a child at play! 


Ah, little did I dream 


In those bright days of what would be the end; 
Backward in time my thoughts flow like a stream 


Where separate currents blend. 


I seem to see him now, 
With mimic hat and sword, a captain bold, 
Heading his little squad, and round his brow 
Fair childhood’s locks of gold. 


His voice I seem to hear, 
I see him wave the sword in his right hand, 


As from his lips rings out, distinct and clear, 


The sharp word of command. 


Then comes that first sad day, 
The saddest which had dawned upon my life, 


When from their homes our soldiers went away, 


To mingle in the strife. 


How proud my brave boy seemed! 


His letters, word for word, 
I learned by heart; so like him seemed each thought: 


Then followed silence, and at length we heard 


A battle had been fought. 


And last the sad news came— 


I tried to think it best if so God willed— 
And through hot tears I read my brave boy's nam 


Among the list of killed. 


They brought it home, his drum, 


When back they came amid a shout of joy, 
And even now at times some one will come 


To talk about my boy 


They say with his last breath 


He blessed the cause for which his life was given 
And died, upon the field, a soldier's death 


I trust he lives in Heaven. 


Yet sometimes when the wind 


Blows cool along the quiet village street, 
I seem to hear across the half-closed blind 


The tread of marching feet. 


I look to see him come, 


How flushed his cheek was, and how firm his tread! Marching so proudly with the band ahead, 
Hiow with an added light his blue eye beamed! 
How high he held his head! 


And only when I gaze upon his drum 
I feel that he is dead. 





GIVE THEM WORK! 


l'ury come from blood-washed fields of strife, 
Where hung the battle’s angry cloud, 

And rolled from out the cannon’s throat 
The battle anthem long and loud; 

From fields where rained the hissing lead, 
And leaped the scorching flames of hell; 

Where many a noble deed was wrought, 
And many a hero fought and fell. 


How boldly they went forth to meet 
Armed Treason in the bloody fight! 
How boldly went they forth to die 
In battle for the cause of Right! 
They triumphed, and once more returned 
With empty, waiting hands they stand 
And ask for work that they may live 
Who battled to redeem the land 


They come from many a toilsome march 
O’er rugged roads and untrod ways, 

That echoed to the tramp of feet 
From morn to night through weary days. 


Is there no work for them to do, 
Now that the blasts of War are stilled, 
Now that the reign of Peace is come? 
Are all the posts of duty filled ? 
They come from crowded camps, where shone Is there no work for these brave men 
The white tents in the noontide glare, 
Where with the golden morning pealed 


Who grappled Treason in its might, 
And set their feet upon its neck, 


The shrill reveille on the air. And crushed it in defense of Right ? 


They come from loathsome prison pens, No work for them! Must they in vain 


Where Famine held her ghastly reign, Ask work now that the strife is done 
And fated Pestilence stalked at noon 
With tottering step and face of pain. 
They come, now that the shock is o’er 
Which shook the Nation’s pillared dome, 
Some with deep wounds of battle scarred, 
And ask for bread and work at home! 


Now that the glorious cause is saved, 
Now that the victory is won? 
Oh, people of the valiant North, 
Make answer to their earnest call, 
Bid them come in, the field is broad, 
There’s room, there’s food, there's work for all! 





Manthly Record of Current Covents. 


UNITED STATES. 

‘UR Record closes on the 5th of September. 
( Public thought has turned mainly upon the 
fferent questions involved in the re-construction 
of the Union. The only event of considerable im 
portance is the action of the Mississippi Convention, 
which met on the 17th of August. It passed an 
rdinance declaring the ordinance of secession null 
ind void; prohibited slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime ; made it the duty of the next 
Legislature to prov ide by law for the protec tion of 
the person and property of the freedmen of the 
State, and to guard them and the State against any 
evil that may arise from their sudden emancipation ; 
ind appointed the first Monday in October for the 
election of State officers and members of Congress, 
They also adopted a memorial urging the President 
to remove the colored troops from the State. The 
members, acting apparently in their individual ca- 
pacity, not as a Convention, united in a petition to 
the President for the pardon of Jefferson Davis and 
Governor Clark. The Constitutional amendment 
providing that ‘‘ Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime whereof the party shall have been convicted, 
shall hereafter exist in the State,” was adopted by 
the decisive vote of 86 to 11. Mississippi, next 
after South Carolina, is the State 
largest proportion of slaves. 


These are the only 
States in which the slaves outnumber the whites. 
In South Carolina there were, in 1860, 402,000 slaves 
ind 291,000 whites—a little more than four to three; 
in Mississippi, 436,000 slaves and 353,000 whites— 
a little less than four to three. In absolute num- 
ber of slaves Mississippi stood third: Virginia ex- 
ceeding it by 54,000, and Georgia by 26,000. The 
interests of Mississippi were more deeply involved 
in the slave system than those of any other State. 
If emancipation can be effected here, it can be ef- 
fected more easily in every other State. Some por- 
tions of the action of Governor Sharkey have been 
disapproved by the military authorities and Gov- 
ernment. He ordered a State militia to be organ- 
ized in every county; this was forbidden by Gi 
eral Slocum. 


The Governor also complained that 

» military authorities refused to obey writs of 
habeas corpus issued by local judges. To this the 
Secretary of War replied that the grant of a Pro- 
visional Government did not affect the proper juris- 
diction of the military courts, and that this jurisdic- 
tion was still called for in cases of wrongs done to 
soldiers, whether white or colored, and in cases of 
wrong done to colored citizens, and where the local 
authorities were unable or unwilling to do justice, 
either from defective machinery, or because some 
State law declared colored persons incompetent as 
witnesses, Mississippi was to a considerable ex- 
tent still under military law, and the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus had not been revoked. 
To a similar remonstrance the Secretary of State 
replied that the State was still under martial law, 
and the military authority was supreme. 

The efforts to adjust the relations between the 
two great classes of Southern society—the white 
and the colored population—meet with innumera- 
ble obstacles. On the one hand, it is alleged that 
the freedmen are indisposed to labor, and throng to 
the towns and military posts, expecting to be sup- 
ported in idleness by the Government. On the 
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other hand, it is complained that the former masters 
are unwill o recognize the altered state of 
things, and are determined that the Freedmen shall 
be actually slaves as much as of old. Instances 
almost without number, ar 
each of these propositions ; 


istaining 
ilt ol 
blacks 


, in the mass, toa mmo¢ them- 


put forward 

» gener: 
information evinces that whites 
are endeavoring 
selves to the ew state of 
notable that the 
to uphold the Confedera 
mend prompt and cheerfu ( 
sults of the issues which were decided 
battle. Thus General Joseph E. 
will, when the whole history of the war 
fairly studied and written, prove to hav 
ablest Confederate commander, writes, the date b 
ing August 17: “ We of the 
question at issue between us and the United States 
to the arbitrament of the The dec 
een made, and it is against us. We musta 
in that decision, accept it as final, and recognize the 


soldiers : 


South referred the 
sword. sion has 


quiesce 


fact that Virginia is azain one of the United States. 
Our duties and our interests coincide. We shall 
consult the one and perform the other by doing all 
we can to promote the welfare of our neighbors and 
to restore prosperity to the country. We should at 
once commence tl! duties of peace ful citizens by 
entering upon some uselul pursuit, qualifying 


selves 


our- 
to vote, if possible; and at the polls our votes 
should be cast for Conservatiy n—m 
derstand and will maintain the sts of Virginia 
of the United States. This is the cours 
which I have recommended to : « Ww 


1 who un 
iS one 
th whom 
I have conversed on the subject, « 
have adopted for myself as far’ 
General Wade Hat 
last of the Confederate cx 
ed, has published a letter 


at wifich I 


in reply to inquiries ad- 


emi- 


dressed to him by persons ‘ ropos to 


crate. He dissuades his correspor 
general emigration: advises tl 
home and devote their energies to 


un at 
e restoration 

of law and order, the re-establishment of a ] 

and commerce, 


ericuiture 
the promoti m of education, and the 
rebuilding of the dwellings and cities wl 
been laid in ashes. 
urges that 


ich have 
To a complish these « bjec ts he 
**all who can do so should take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States Government, so 
that they may participate in the restorati¢ 
government to our State, 


1 Ot civil 
A distinguished citizen 
of our State,” he says, ‘‘an honest man, and a true 
He will 
people which will be 
charged with the most vital interests of our State.” 
He urges that the delegates elected to this Conven- 
tion should be men ** who have laid their all upon the 
altar of their country.” He himself should pursue 
the course which he recommends to others, ** de- 


patriot, has been appointed Governor. 
soon call a Convention of the 


voting himself earnestly, if permitted to do so, to the 
discharge of these obligations, public and private ;” 
but in the mean time he should obtain all the inform- 
ation desirable in the establishment of a colony in 
case they were obliged to leave the country. 

The policy of the Government is clearly express- 
ed. It will, as far as possible, protect them from 
outrage or injury; but will not maintain them in 
idleness. The rations given to whites and blacks 
will be withdrawn as rapidly as possible. 
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Deaties ations for pardon by persons Silenging to 
the excepted classes are very numerous, but as yet 
only a very few have been granted. It is officially 
announced that counsel and brokers in the case of 
those applying for pardon will retard instead of 
advancing their object.—Governor Perry, of South 
Carolina, writes to William Porcher Miles, formerly 
a member of the Federal Congress, and subsequen:- 
ly of the Confederate Congress: ‘‘ If you take the 
oath of amnesty and apply for a pardon, it is to be 
assumed, after approval by me, that it is granted, 
and you are entitled to vote or serve in the Conven- 
tion, although your pardon may not have been re- 
turned or received by you.”—Governor Payne, of 
Alabama, announces the manner in which those who 
are entitled to pardon under the President's procla- 
mation must proceed. They must take the oath 
before some competent authority, and then, in order 
to qualify themselves for voting, must repeat the 
oath, and have it registered before some county 
magistrate. *‘ No one is eligible to a seat in the 
Corvention who is not a loyal citizen of the United 
States,” and as those who, like Mr. Miles, are ex- 
cluded from the general amnesty are not citizens 
of the United States, they can not be voters or mem- 
bers of the Convention 

Some of the ecclesiastical bodies at the South 
have assumed positions of apparent hostility to the 
return of good feeling. Thus, Bishops Andrew, 


Paine, and Pierce, of the Methodist Church South, 
in a pastoral, while urging their people ‘‘ to adjust 
themselves, as citizens of the United States, prompt- 
ly, cheerfully, and in good faith, to all their duties 
and responsibilities, whatever may have been the 
opinions, positions, or prejudices of any of them 
concerning the political changes which have oc- 


curred in the Government,” bitterly oppose the re- 
union of the two bodies of the Church. They de- 
clare that ‘ta large proportion of the Northern 
Methodists have become incurably radical, They 
teach for doctrine the commandments of men. They 
preach another Gospel. They have incorporated 
social dogmas and political tests into their church 
creeds, Without such a change as we see no im- 
mediate prospect of in their tone, temper, and prac- 
tice, we can anticipate no good result from even 
entertaining the subject of reunion with them.”— 
Mr. Wilmer, Episcopal Bishop of Alabama, in a 
Pastoral Address, says, ‘* The lapse of the Confed- 
erate Government requires of necessity the omission 
of the prayers for the President of the Confederate 
States, and all in civil authority; but the immedi- 
ate substitution of another form of prayer does not 
follow of the same necessity.” To pray for ‘all in 
authority,” he says, ‘tis a duty;” but the mode of 
it must be determined by ecclesiastical authority, 
‘*The Church in this country has established a 
form of prayer for the President and all in civil 
authority. The language of that prayer was se- 
lected with careful reference to the subject of the 
prayer—‘all civil authority ;’ and she desires for 
that authority prosperity and long continuance. 
No one can be expected to desire a long continu- 
ance of military rule. Therefore the prayer is 
altogether inappropriate and inapplicable to the 
present condition of things, when no civil au- 
thority exists in the exercise of its functions...... 
My conclusion is, therefore, and my direction, 
which I hereby give, that when civil authority 
shall be restored in the State of Alabama, the 
clergy shall use the form entitled ‘A Prayer for 
the President of the United States and all in Civil 
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Authority,’ as it stands in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The Bishop, however, says that “ it js 
the duty of every citizen to render faithful alle- 
giance to the Government under which he lives, 
and as an oath of fidelity to the Government is on ly 
the formal and solemn acknowledgment of an al- 
ready existing obligation, if therefore the oath of 
allegiance should be lawfully required of all citi- 
zens, there is no good reason why it should not 
be taken, provided that all things be done ‘in 
justice, judgment, and truth.’ All false swearing 
is an abomination.” Civil union, the Bishop says, 
does not necessarily involve ecclesiastical unity. 
Whether the Church in the South shall reunite 
with that in the North is a question for future ec. 
clesiastical determination.—-At the recent Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the diocese of Geor- 
gia it was resolved that the diocese would resume 
its connection with the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
in the United States, whenever the Bishop shall 
consider such course consistent with the good faith 
which this diocese owes to the bishops in the lat 
Confederate States. Another resolution provides 
that deputies shall be elected to the General Council 
of the Church in the Southern States, with the under- 
standing that, if in the judgment of the Bishop, 
contingency shall arise to render necessary a repr 
sentation in the General Convention of the United 
States, the same deputies shall attend that body.— 
The Presbytery of Lexington, Virginia, adopted, a 
a meeting on the 10th of August, a report, declar- 
ing that ‘‘ The General Assembly in the United 
States required all its members to submit to their 
ecclesiastical interpretation of the doctrine of State 
Rights and Slavery. This changed a religious 
body into a political meeting, necessitated the with- 
drawal of the Southern part of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the continued political character of 
that professedly ecclesiastical body prevents a re- 
union.” 

~ Henry Wirz, late commander of the Confederate 
military prison at Andersonville, Georgia, is on trial 
before a Military Court, of which General Lew 
Wallace is President. Wirz, who is a Swiss by 
birth, resided for many years in Louisiana, and en- 
tered the Confederate army. Having been disabled 
for service in the field, he was placed in command 
of the prison at Andersonville in April, 1864. Th 
indictment consists of two charges. By the fi 
Wirz was charged with conspiring with Robert FE, 
Lee, James A. Seddon, then Confederate Secretary 
of War, John H. Winder, Lucius D. Northrop, Rich- 
ard B. Winder, Joseph White, W. S. Winder, and 
others, to injure the health and destroy the lives of 
Union prisoners in violation of the laws and customs 
of war. The specification under this charge is long 
and elaborate. The principal points are—confining 
the prisoners in small and unhealthy quarters; neg- 
lecting to provide proper shelter; depriving them 
of their own clothing and blankets; refusing to 
furnish food sufficient in quantity and quality to 
sustain life, and to provide fuel for cooking and 
warming; compelling them to subsist upon filthy 
and unwholesome water ; permitting the bodivs of 
the dead to remain unburied, thus poisoning the at- 
mosphere ; refusing medicines and medical attend- 
ance; inflicting cruel and unusual punishments ; 
setting up a “ dead line,” always indistinct and oft- 
en imaginary, and causing prisoners who crossed 
or even touched it to be shot; employing blood- 
hounds to hunt down prisoners who had escaped ; 
and using poisonous matter for the purpose of vac- 











cination. This charge was subsequently modified 
by omitting the names of Lee and Seddon.—The 
second charge is for ‘‘ Murder, in violation of the 
jaws and customs of war.” Under this charge are 
thirteen distinct specifications, all relating to mur- 
lers and outrages committed by himself or by his 
express order. Wirz protests his innocence of these 
charges. He denies that he ever personally mis- 
used a prisoner, and affirms that for the rest he 
acted under the orders of his military superiors, and 
should therefore not be held responsible. He also 
affirms that he was included in the surrender by 
General Johnston, and so should not be held to an- 
swer for what he had done. 

According to the official report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the public debt, on the 31st of Au- 
cust, was as follows: 

Interest. 
$64,500,500 5) 


Debt bearing interest Amount 
i COE bv ccctcvece $1,105,310,191 80 
Debt hearing interest 
in lawful money... 
Debt on which interest 
has ceased,....... 
Debt bearing no inter- 
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Henry B. Jenkins, the paying teller of the Phee- 
nix Bank, is a man past middle age; had been 
many years connected with the bank in various ca- 
pacities; was supposed to live within his income; 
and was not known to have engaged in specula- 


tions. But something more than $300,000 in his 
keeping was missing. He was arrested, and it 
came out that he had engaged in stock specula- 


ns, and being unsuccessful, had from time to time 
appropriated the bank funds to cover his losses. He 
was, moreover, a frequenter of “concert saloons” 
and other disreputable haunts, squandering large 
sums upon loose women, One of these, named 
Genevieve Lyons, with sundry aliases, he had es- 
tablished in apartments as his mistress, making her 
considerable presents in money. This woman had 
a paramour named Brower, once a butcher, but de- 
scribing himself as a ‘‘ merchant,” who also received 
large sums of money from Jenkins, who asserted 
that it was extorted from him as ‘‘ black mail,” un- 
ler threat of exposing him. Brower, however, as- 
serted that the money was lent to him by Jenkins 
out of friendship, they having met at places of pub- 
lic resort, and contracted a close intimacy. An- 
other person iraplicated was James H. Earle, who 
acted as the agent of Jenkins in his speculations. 
He was arrested, and shortly after committed sui- 
cide in prison. 

The firm of “ Morris Ketchum, Son, and Com- 
pany” was one of the wealthiest private banking- 
houses of New York. The ‘‘Son” was Edward B. 
Ketchum, a young man of about five-and-twenty, 
who was esteemed one of the shrewdest financiers 
About the first of August Mr. Swan, 
one of the junior members of the firm, discovered 
that securities to the amount of nearly a million 
dollars had been abstracted from the firm. He 
communicated his discovery to Belknap, another 
partner. Various circumstances enabled them to 
fasten the abstraction upon Edward Ketchum, who 
acknowledged the fact, but said that the securities 
were still under his control, and that he could re- 
cover them in a short time. He promised to do 
this, and to abandon the speculations upon his own 
account in which he had been engaged. The mat- 
ter was not revealed to the senior member of the 
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firm. A few days passed, and the missing securi- 
ties not being replaced, Swan and Belknap wrote 
to young Ketchum, on the 4th of August, to the 
effect that unless the deficiency was made good by 
the 15th they should expose him. Two days after 
the expiration of this term it was announced that 
Edward Ketchum had disappeared on the previous 
day ; that the firm of which he was a member had 
suspended payment; and that forged ‘* gold checks” 
to a large amount Were in the hands of banks and 
brokers which could be traced to him. These *‘ gold 
checks” are a contrivance instituted by prominent 
money-dealers to conduct their business without 
making an actual transfer of gold bought and sold. 
The Bank of New York was sslected as the place 
in which the gold was to be deposited. 
agreed to receive the gold, keep it, count it, and 
pay it out as demanded, rtain conditions, 
Each dealer, upon the payment of $1000, received 
a check-book filled with a certain number of blank 
checks for $5000 each. These, when filled out with 
the signature of the drawer, the registrar, the tell 
er, and of the indorser, pass in the market as equiv- 
alent to the corresponding amounts in gold. Ed- 
ward Ketchum purchased one of these books of 
checks, filled them out with the forged signatures 


The bank 


up mm ce 


of established firms, and deposited them as security 
for loans which he required to carry on his opera- 


tions. The book contained 500 blank checks, rep- 
resenting $2,500,000. How many of these had 
been actually negotiated is unknown. The Dis- 


trict Attorney, in making his charge, estimates 
the number at 300, representing an amount of 
$1,500,000. Ketchum remained undiscovered for 
iearly a fortnight; then he was found at lodgings 
in New York, which he had all the time occupied 
under the assumed name of C. R. Lowry, of Cin- 


cinnati. He had witli him about $60,000. The 
abstracted securities belonged partly to the firm of 
Ketchum and Company, and partly to others. The 





former, amounting to $1,300,000, were replaced, 
and the remaining assets of the house were declared 
to be $3,095, 000, and its liabilities $3,985,000, leav- 
The total amount 
of abstractions was stated by the senior partner to 
be “not less than $2,800,000.” It was probably 
q lite 23,500,000. In addition to this were the forged 
gold checks, amounting possibly to $1,500,000, the 
loss of which must fall upon the banks and brokers 
who held them: a probable total of $5,000,000. 
Within the eight months from January to Sep- 
tember 130 ‘* accidents” have occurred to trains on 
the different railroads in the United States, by which 
about 300 persons have been killed outright, and 
about 1200 wounded. Every one of these was the 
result of gross carelessness, There is a general de- 
mand that the guilty persons shall be held to crim- 
inal prosecution. In a few cases coroner's juries 
have approximated to their duties in this respect. 
Thus, on the 15th of August, on the Housatonic 
Railroad, 13 were killed and 20 wounded by a loco- 
motive, which was making a trial trip, running into 
atrain. The coroner's jury found a verdict censur- 
ing Charles Hunt, the Presideut, Henry L. Plumb, 
the Superintendent, as well as the engineer and con- 
ductor of the locomotive.—On the Long Island Rail- 
road, August 29, 5 persons were killed and 18 wound- 
ed by collision between two trains, one or both of 
which was recklessly running out of time. The 
jury differed as to the culpability attached to the 
conductors of the two trains—some charging it upon 
both, some upon one, and some upon the other; but 
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ten of the jurors united to ‘‘ censure Oliver Char- 
lick, the President of the railroad, for the careless 
and irregular manner in which the trains are run, 
and consider that he is indirectly responsible for the 
catastrophe.”—On the Oil Creek Railroad, August 
24, 7 were killed and 8 wounded by a collision be- 
tween two trains. The jury found the conductor 
and engineer of one of the trains guilty of culpable 
negligence, the president and directors of the road 
guilty of culpable negligence, and requested the 
coroner to issue his warrant for the apprehension 
and trial not only of the conductor and engineer, 
but also of the president and directors of the road. 
The attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph Cable 
has been unsuccessful. The heavy shore end, 26 
miles long, was laid on the 22d July. On the next 
day, the splice with the ocean cable on board the 
Great Eastern made, and at a quarter past 7 in the 
evening the work of paying out began. The fol- 
lowing is a condensed journal of each subsequent 
day’s operations up to the time when the cable part- 
ed :—Second Day, July 24. At 3.15 a.m., when 84 
miles had been payed out, it was discovered that 
some “ fault” existed in the cable, which interfered 
with its insulation. The whole day was taken up 
in endeavors to discover the nature and location of 
the “fault,” and in picking up the cable, which was 
a work of great difficulty. ‘The final conclusion was 
that it was not more than ten or eleven miles from 
the Great Eastern.—Third Day, July 25. At8 A.M., 
when a little more than ten miles had been picked 
up, the ‘fault’ came on board. A crooked bit of 
wire, about the size of a straw, two inches long, had 
somehow got into the coils of the cable, and been 
forced through the coating till it came in contact 
with the conducting wires, tapping the electric cur- 
rent. The ten miles of cable which bad been hauled 
in, being strained was cut out, and the work of pay- 
ing out recommenced a little before 3 p.m. A mile 
and a half had hardly gone ever when communica- 
tions from the shore grew fainter, and at length 
ceased. Preparations were made to ‘pick up” 
again, but in the mean while the signals recom- 
menced, and the work was resumed. ‘The cause of 
this temporary interruption has never been ascer- 
tained, At 4.15 p.m. paying out was resumed.— 
Fourth Day, July 26. By 8 a.m. the steamer was 150 
miles from Valentia, having payed out 1614 miles 
of cable, at the rate of about six miles an hour. In 
the course of the day deep water, 2000 fathoms, was 
reached.—Fifth Day, July 27. At 8.30 a.m. 302 
miles from the shore had been run; every thing 
went on successfully during the day.—Sixrth Day, 
July 28. At noon 476 miles had been made, 531} 
miles of cable having been payed out; every thing 
going on well.—Seventh Day, July 29. All went 
well until noon, when 634 miles in all had been 
run, leaving 1020 to be made. An hour after all 
signals suddenly ceased. Electricians reported not 
merely a ‘* fault,” but ‘‘ dead earth ;” that is, a total 
loss of insulation. It was ascertained that the 
trouble lay in some part of the cable which had 
been payed out, and was not far from the ship. 
This was picked up, the defective portion cut out, 
a splice made, and the work of paying out was to be 
commenced at dawn.—Eighth Day, July 30,—At 
8.10, after some accidents, the cable was fairly run- 
ning out again, the insulation tests being excellent. 
3y noon 650 miles had been run; 745 miles of cable 
payed out. Every thing went well during the aft- 
ernoon and night.—Ninth Day, July 31. All went 
well, At noon 753 miles had been run, 903 miles 
of cable payed out. The signals passed through 


the cable grew stronger and stronger, showing that 
the insulation was increased by the pressure of 
submersion in deep water. An examination of the 
defective part of the cable which had been cut ou: 
showed that the “fault” was of the same nature as 
that of the 24th; a piece of wire had been driy; 
through the covering into the centre of the cable.- 
Tenth Day, August 1, At noon 946 miles had be: 
run; 1081 miles of cable paved out ; there reimain 
717 miles to be accomplished. The soundings ya 
ried from 1975 to 2250 fathoms.—E/eventh Day, A 

gust 2. At 5.35 a.m. it was discovered tl at ther 
was another “fault.” The tests indicated that it 
was not far from the ship. The work of pickii 

up was resumed. The cable is payed out from th 
stern, while the machinery for picking up is at th: 
OWS. 


To transfer the cable from one end of thy 
ship to the other required some hours. At 10 a. 
the work of picking up commenced. An hour and 
three quarters was spent in taking up a mile. Then 
several accidents occurred to the machinery, and 
the work was suspended. The steamer having 
been stopped could not be kept steady, but veered 
around with the shifting wind; the cable chafed 
against the projecting rims of the hawse-holes, and 
finally broke, the end flying overboard, and in 
few minutes was lost in the ocean. This took place 
at 35 minutes past noon, in latitude 51° 25, k 
tude 30° 6’, 1062 miles from Valentia and 607 fr 
Heart's Content, the American terminus; 1312 miles 
of cable had been payed out. A little more tha: 
five-eighths of the distance had been accomplished 
About one-half of the entire length of the cable was 
overboard. Still it was hoped that it might be re- 
covered, although the depth of water was 2500 fath- 
oms, almost three miles. The Great astern steam 
back a dozen miles and threw over a grapnel, at- 
tached to a wire rope, capable of supporting a strai 
of ten tons; and the vessel steamed back and fort! 
across the line in which the cable must lie. At 
4 A.M. next day, August 3, it was evident that the 
grapnel had caught the cable, and the rope was 
hauled in. The strain of course increased with 
every foot of cable that was raised, In six hours 
1150 fathoms had been brought on board, when 
the rope parted, and cable and grapnel and rop 
sank again to the bottom. But the experiment 
showed that it was possible to fish up the cable from 
the bottom of the ocean. During the next four 
days the weather was unfavorable, and notl 
was accomplished. Just before noon of the 7th 
another grapnel was flung over, and after dragging 
until 6 p.m. the cable was again caught, and at 8 
the hauling-in was begun. At 7.50 next morning 
1000 fathoms had been brought in when the rope 
broke. The 9th and 10th were spent in unavailing 
attempts to grapple the cable. In the afternoon 
of the 11th it was again caught by the grapnel, 
which was now attached to a rope composed of 1600 
fathoms of wire, the remainder of hemp. In thre 
hours, when 760 fathoms had been hauled in, the rop 
broke, leaving 1750 fathoms overboard. The (reat 
Eastern having no more rope on board for grap- 
pling then returned to England. The managers of 
the Cable Company appear to consider that this 
experiment demonstrates the practicability of the 
enterprise. ‘They expect to fish up the line. If 
they succeed in doing this, and find it uninjured, 
the work will be three-fifths accomplished. But 
the necessary repairs to the Great Eastern, and the 
construction of proper grappling machinery, can not 
be performed in time to renew the attempt the 
present season. 











HE Peace Summer will be traditional for its 

freshness and beauty® An old man, who 
remembers seventy consecutive summers, says it 
was the most radiant season he ever knew. August 
was as rich and vernal as June. The fields that last 
vear in July were parched and dead, met Septem- 
ber with ruddy greenness, and the coolness of 


autumn was breathing over the land before it | 


showed that the hot prime of summer was reached, 

Yet we are told that we shall find in the orchards 
this month the penalty we are to pay for the soft 
and lovely summer. 
upon the August hills and fields, we must not ex- 
pect that October apples will have rosy cheeks. 
There were painful rumors from the apple-trees all 
summer which we shall hope may not be verified. 


If we will have atender bloom | 


From Western New York and from the New En-| 


gland hills came the same story. 
poor apple year. It was like hearing that there 
was to be no ambrosia at Jove’s table. 

The reason offered for the thin crop, or for the 
virtual failure, was ingenious. The early and con- 
stant rains in May, which set immovably the love- 
ly green upon the landscape, fell pitilessly and 
ceaselessly upon the blossoming orchards, and 
washed the pollen away. So the loss was double. 
We lost the wonderful odor that makes the warm 
May days smell like a foretaste of all the mingled 
flowers of summer, and we are—if haply the pollen 
theory be not exploded by the result—to lose the 
noblest fruit of the country. 

Strawberries, raspberries, cherries, mulberries, 
peaches, plums, pears, high and low blackberries, 
thimbleberries, blueberries, and huckleberries (if 
the gentle reader prefers to call them or to spell 
them whortleberries, let him do so), and grapes— 
even grapes, the most poetic of fruits—might all 


It was to be a 


Chitur’'s Cosy Chair. 


town makes good roads for you, and educates your 
children, and helps you help yourself. Good for 
you and the town. Left to yourself alone you 
might moss over with ignorance and dullness, and 
slide back into barbarism. Luckily for you, you 
Yankee, you have sense enough to get scraped and 
tokeep so. You get your roots dug around. You 
have the caterpillars taken off you—even if you do 
sometimes cherish a maggot in your brain or catch 
a bee in your bonnet. Why don’t you do to others 
as you would be done to? Why should I be moss- 
bound? Why should you leave me to choke with 
caterpillars, and long in vain to have the band of 
earth loosened around my feet? Why not wash 
me once in a while, and dry me with a scraper? I 
should be all the better for it and so would you. 
Don't scream so noisily to those oxen, but hear 
what I say, and do what I ask.” 

It is the most generous and unselfish of the fruits, 
considering how valuable it is. The huckleberry 
and the blackberry are honest souls too. The firm, 
hard, black huckleberry, very different from the 
blueberry. which is a pretty, soft, bastard branch 
of the family, is as modest and generous in its 
sphere, perhaps, as the apple. Sut its time is 


| short; and although the homeliest of berries, it is 


better be spared than the honest, sound, ruddy ap- | 


} 
Y 


1 
the apple. They are the delight of an hour—the 


le. Yes—might altogether be spared rather than | 


evanescent decoration of a week, or a fortnight, or | 


ofamonth. They play exquisitely into each oth- 
er’s hands, and wreathe the summer with continu- 
ous variety and delicate gust. But the apple is a 
permanent pleasure. It is for all the year. It 
circles the months. You may eat russets up to the 
day when the new apples appear. The apple is 
immortal ! 
most royal of fruits. The apple never dies. 

The sturdy fruit, delicious in flavor and of an in- 
finite adaptability, is curiously characteristic of the 
Yankee, who surrounds his farm with its stiff and 
unshapely trees, and generally leaves them to 
wrestle with the weather as they choose; but, de- 


As it is the most ancient, so it is the | 


spite his neglect, expects that they will pour rosy | 
plenty into his basket in the soft Indian Summer | 


days. Is his seeming neglect only the confidence 
of experience after all? 
look into his orchard without blushing? What a 
pathetic sermon is each of those uncomfortable 
trees! No wonder he hangs his head as he passes by, 


and scolds his teams, and screams to them that he 


may not hear the still small voice of the apple-tree! | 


‘* Hullo!” it whispers to him, as the wind rustles 


through the leaves, “‘ you are a pretty hard-looking | 


customer, as Tam. We are both planted on this 


If it be so, how can he | 





| be?) 


poor hill-side, and we must both grow and bear as | 


we best can. You are fairly honest, they say, if 
you are as rough and angular as I am. Yet the 


as capricious as a beauty. The trailing arbutus, 
the earliest and one of the loveliest of wild flowers, 
has the same mingling of humility and caprice. 
It runs under the old moist leaves of last year—the 
most mouldy and old-fashioned society ; but it takes 
dainty little airs, and will not show its face upon 
aristocratic and high-bred uplands, even when they 
are in the immediate neighborhood. So the huckle- 
berry bestows itself profusely upon the most barren 
pastures; but when you go to find it a few fields 
off, and apparently upon the same kind of soil, the 
whim has seized it, and it will not be found. 

But the noble apple is not whimsical. All through 
the latitudes where it can live at all it gives itself 
impartially and profusely. And every where it is 
asymbol. In the apple latitudes men are of a min- 
gled temperate flavor, neither too sharp nor too 
sweet. They are of firm consistency, and sound to 
the core. They are a wholesome, hearty, sturdy, 
and trusty race. In the grape latitudes, the wine 
countries, they have rare and exquisite qualities ; 
but the first gush is the best, and they are not sweet 
to the very seed and in the seed. In the banana 
and pomegranate latitudes there is little spirit, no 
flavor, and an insipid mushy consistency. Grapes 
shrivel into raisins, which may be packed in boxes 
like slaves in a slave-ship. But apples, even in a 
barrel, preserve their individuality and elbow-room, 
and touch but at few points; and they nobly en- 
dure. If you choose to slice and dry them—it is 
not their natural end—but even then they will re- 
turn you good for evil in pies that might persuade 
any pagan to be a Christian. Not doughy, clam- 
my, fatty pies, which are a device of Satan, but 
those triumphs which have no bottom crust, and in 
which the spoon sinks and sinks—Selah ! 

For pies proper no condemnation can be severe 
enough. It is one of the alarming signs that we 
are getting to be a pie-eating nation. (Getting to 
Pies are the staple food at all the taverns in 
the land. The rural kitchen is full of pies. The 
railroad stations are piled with pies. The eating- 
booths in Fulton Market are lined with pies. It is 
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the popular form of taking dyspepsia and ruining 
the health. The smart Sala, who hired himself to 
the London Telegraph to ridicule this country, spark- 
led when he wrote of pies; and the worst of his wit 
was that it was true. It is a prostitution of any 
fruit, an injury, a crime, to bury it ina pie. But 
against the venerable and august apple it is a pe- 
culiar infamy. 

Thus nothing is so improper as a pie proper. 
But there are preparations called pie which are 
truly delightful; and chief among them that which 
slices the apple without making a mush of it, and 
after it slices it, spices it, and then bakes it under 
a firm, light, thoroughly-browned, and dry crust. 
Or is there any human food which transcends a 
pumpkin or Talman sweeting, carefully baked, and 
eaten with cream and new milk? In other days | 
the Cufé de Paris upon the Boulerard des Italiens 
had a toothsome car/e, or bill of fare. The choicest 
dishes exquisitely cooked were there. But a cer- 
tain traveler searched it in vain, and with a sigh, 
for a plump sweeting apple perfectly baked and sub- 
merged in cream. Ifa Yankee from New England 
hills had invited Abd-el-Kader, the late guest of | 
Paris, to dine with him in that city, and could have | 
set before him what every Yankee housewife sets 
before her husband's “hands,” the pleased Algerine | 
would have confessed a triumph of the cuisine be- | 
yond the reach of his impassioned imagination. 

We called the apple venerable and august. What | 
else has descended to us from the garden of Eden 
but that and sin? Had there been any other fruit | 
there in the blooming youth and glory of all fruits | 
which could have persuaded Adam, the primal and | 
perfect man, surely it would have been chosen. | 
Why was not the luscious peach preferred, or the | 
orange, or the Arabian date? For the joy of tast- | 
ing an apple Adam made us all taste sin. For an 
apple he gave the world. 

And in that other heaven of the Greeks it was 
an apple that sowed discord, from the immortal 
jealousy of divinities that longed to possess it. 

Or what garden of the poets, what fabled fruit- 
age, so alluring and fair as the orchard of the Hes- 
perides ? 

If the apples have truly failed, then, how can we 
delight in the splendid summer? Or did Nature 
feel that no bribe less gorgeous held even the hope 
of reconciling us to the grievous, however tempo- 
rary, misfortune ? 

Let the sluggards go to the ant. But the rest 
of us will learn of the apple. Of the most ancient 
and honorable ancestry, how humble it is!) Under 
what a plain homespun coat it hides its perennial 
sweetness and exhaustless virtue! Take diamonds 
and gold if you will, O Mother Nature, but spare 
us the kindly apple! 





In the preface to one of Prescott’s histories the 
author tells the story of his partial blindness, which | 
has always invested him and his works with a 
touching interest. That so serious a misfortune 
not only failed to disincline him to the necessary 
work of life, but did not deter him from prolonged 
and profound historical research, was a triumph of | 
character which awakens admiration quite as much | 
as the skill with which the results of the study were 
wrought out. But the scholarly impulse is irresist- 
ible, and the literary instinct surmounts appalling | 
obstacles, 

Thas, in “France and England in North Ameri- | 
ca, a Series of Historical Narratives” (Little, Brown, | 
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and Co,, Boston), Mr. Francis Parkman, whose “ Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac” and ‘‘ Prairie and Rocky Mount- 
ain Life” had already revealed the tendency of bis 
interests and studies, has just published a volume 
of the gravest and most romantic historical value. 
accomplished under difficulties which no one but a 
student whose heart was wholly in a work for which 
he is specially competent could have conquered. It 
has long been known that he was engaged upon the 
work, and there was natural surprise at the delay 
in its appearance. ‘* This slowness,” now says the 
author in his preface, ‘was unavoidable. During 
the past eighteen years the state of his health has 
exacted throughout an extreme caution in regard 
to mental application, reducing it at best within 
narrow and precarious limits, and often precluding 
it. Indeed, for two periods, each of several years, 
any attempt at bookish occupation would have been 
merely suicidal. A condition of sight arising from 
kindred sources has also retarded the work, since it 
has never permitted reading or writing continuously 
for more than five minutes, and often has not p r- 
mitted them at all. <A previous work—‘ The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac’—was written in similar cireum- 
stances.” 

A work executed under such circumstances of 
disabling disease and invincible resolution should 
be worthy the devotion both in subject and treat- 
ment; and it is the praise of this entirely delight 
ful book that it is so. The story of the European 
settlement of this continent is the history of a con- 
flict between the two spirits that then shook Eu- 
rope, and which, under various forms, dispute the 
dominion of the world to this hour; the spirit of 
Feudalism and Freedom; of privilege and the 
people; of authority and independence; of the 
Church and Heresy; of absolutism and Liberty 
After various fortunes each of these tendencies ob- 
tained a hold upon the continent. The Puritans 
settled New England, the Roman Catholics New 
France. To paint the picture of the progress and 
fate of these two influences, of the growth of New 
England and of New France, and of the final fall 
of the latter as a formidable force in our civiliza- 
tion, is an enterprise so fascinating to the historical 
scholar that the surprise is not that Mr. Parkman 
has devoted himself to it, but that it had not been 
already elaborately accomplished. 

The present volume, which is cailed “ The Pio- 
neers of France in the New World,” is one of a 
series, yet is an entirely complete narration. It 
contains two distinct stories, that of the Huguenot 
attempts to plant themselves upon the southern 
coast, and that of Samuel Champlain and his asso- 
ciates to establish France in Canada. 

From old manuscripts and obscure and long-for- 
gotten memoirs, from the voyages of Hakluyt and 
journals and dispatches buried in Spanish archives 
and French libraries, the historian has drawn the 
fine and airy threads which he has woven into this 
rich and Juminous tapestry. There is no more ro- 
mantic reading than those prolix and stately and 
terrible narratives; but their mass is hopeless, and 
they are inaccessible except to patience and study. 
Yet all their fine romantic flavor is preserved in Mr. 
Parkman’s work. With delicate skill he has sep- 
arated the gold dust from the rubbish. The tale of 
Early Spanish adventur-, of Ponce de Leon, of De 
Soto; of the French Huguenot voyagers, of Jean 
Ribaut and Laudonniére; the withering hand of 
the Inquisition stretched out over the sea in Me- 
nendez, ihe massacres at Port Royal, and the wild 
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revenge of De Gourgues ; the whole blooming and 
bloody story of Florida, the land of flowers and of 
cruel men, js told with surpassing interest and skill. 
The vague traditions and the few shadowy, familiar 
facts of that portion of our history are set forth in a 
fully digested, copious, and picturesque narrative 
which has a continuous charm. Henceforth this 
volume is an essential chapter in our history. 

The second part is devoted to Samuel de Cham- 
plain, the Father of New France. A brief but suf- 
ficient sketch of early French adventure in North 
America, of the legends and superstitions which 
hung ovér the western sea and the shore beyond, 
of Verrazzano’s voyage, of Jacques Cartier’s and 
Roberval’s, and La Roche’s, brings us to Champlain 
and the Jesuits. It is a curious contrast which is 
developed in these pages between the Spanish 
Catholic Menendez and the French Catholic Cham- 
plain. The former is the type of the bloody bigot 
who makes the name of his church hateful to every 
humane mind; the latter of that earnest, faithful 
persistence which has often made the same church 
the pioneer of civilization. ‘‘ Of the pioneers of the 
North American forests,” says our author, whose 
sympathy and memory of his own wanderings in 
the wilds follow with enthusiasm and intelligence 
the explorations of the heroic Frenchman, “his 
name stands foremost on the list. It was he who 
struck the deepest and boldest strokes into the heart 
of their pristine barbarism. At Chantilly, at Fon. 
tainebleau, at Paris, in the cabinets of Princes and 
of Royalty itself, mingling with the proud vanities 
of the Court; then lost from sight in the depths of 
Canada, the companion of savages, sharer of their 
toils, privations, and battles, more hardy, patient, 
and bold than they—such, for successive years, 
were the alternations of this man’s life.” 

It is no wonder that so true a woodman as Henry 
Thoreau was attracted by the story of Champlain. 
In his ‘*Cape Cod” the sturdy Protestant pays 
homage to the equally sturdy Catholic, who gladly 
relinquished the glitter of European courts for the 
sombre solitudes of the primeval American forest. 
The characteristic scenery of that forest was never 
more picturesquely and graphically painted than by 
Mr. Parkman. His descriptions are those of a-poet. 
Thus Champlain is following the Ottawa, and we 
select a passage which is not exceptional but is a 
fair illustration of the author's felicity. 

“Day by day brought a renewal of their toils. 
Heur by hour they moved prosperously up the long 
winding of the solitary stream ; then, in quick suc- 
cession, rapid followed rapid, till the bed of the Ot- 
tawa seemed a slope of foam. Now, like a wall 
bristling at the top with woody islets, the Falls of 
the Chats faced them with the sheer plunge of their 
sixteen cataracts. Now they glided beneath over- 
hanging cliffs, where, seeing but unseen, the crouch- 
ed wild-cat eyed them from the thicket; now through 
the maze of water-girded rocks which the white 
cedar and the spruce clasped with serpent-like roots, 
or among islands where old hemlocks, dead at the 
top, darkened the water with deep green shadow. 
Here, too, the rock maple reared its verdant masses, 
the beech its glistening leaves and clean, smooth 
stem, and behind, stiff and solemn, rose the balsam 
fir. Here in the tortuous channels the musk-rat 
swam and plunged, and the splashing wild duck 
dived beneath the alders, or among the red and 
matted roots of thirsty water-willows. Aloft, the 
white pine towered ‘proudly eminent’ above a sea 
of verdure. Old fir-trees, hoary and grim, shaggy 


with pendent mosses, leaned above the stream, and 
beneath, dead and submerged, some fallen oak 
thrust from the current its bare, bleached limbs, 
like the skeleton of adrowned giant. In the weedy 
cove stood the moose, neck-deep in water to escape 
the flies, wading shoreward, with glistening sides 
as the canoes drew near, shaking his broad antlers 
and writhing his hideous nostril as with clumsy trot 
he vanished in the woods. : 

‘*In these ancient wilds, to whose ever verdant 
antiquity the pyramids are young and Nineveh a 
mushroom of yesterday; where the sage wanderer 
of the Odyssey, could he have urged his pilgrimage 
so far, would have surveyed the same grand and 
stern monotony, the same dark sweep of melan- 
choly woods; and where, as of yore, the bear and 
the wolf still lurk in the thicket, and the lynx glares 
from the leafy bough; here, while New England 
was a solitude, and the settlers of Virginia scarcely 
dared venture inland beyond the sound of cannon- 
shot, Champlain was planting on shores and islands 
the emblems of his faith.” 

We must not linger longer praising this delight- 
ful volume, which has a strange charm for the gen- 
eral reader and a true and permanent interest for 
the historical student. Mr. Parkman's seclusion 
and suffering have borne worthy fruit. His patient 
tenacity is not less, in another way, than that of 
the heroes he celebrates; and when, like them, he 
embarks upon a new voyage we shall follow his fer- 
tune with the same interest and gratitude. 


Tuart the Atlantic Cable would fail was undoubt- 
edly the general expectation. It would be hard to 
say why it was so. It would certainly be untrue 
to say that there was any desire that it should fail, 
although there is no question that the feeling of 
this country toward England has profoundly changed 
since the former attempt to lay the cable in 1858, 

The occasion of the present failure was probably 
the least suspected of all that had been suggested. 
That a mere carelessness of detail, a chafing that 
was easily avoidable, should have parted the line 
and brought the undertaking to an end, was not 
anticipated. It was thought that a storm might 
baffle the effort, that the strain might be too severe 
that the depth of submersion might injure the insu- 
lation, but these more serious accidents did not 
trouble the enterprise. The line seems to have 
been cut by a confusion of the paying-out gear. It 
parted, slipped over the side, and was gone. 

The news caused noexcitement. It was received 
with an “I thought so” expression. Every thing 
promised fairly. But whether there be a just pub- 
lic instinct of the myriad perils that threaten the 
effort or a profound indifference to its success, the 
undoubted fact is that nobody seemed tocare. There 
is a story floating in the newspapers that an English 
firm pvhich had failed a few years since to secure 
the contract for a European line had tampered with 
it before it was laid, and that the same firm had un- 
successfully applied to furnish the wire to the At- 
lantic company. The inference was plain. But 
the insinuation is one not to be heeded upon no 
other authority than an irresponsible newspaper re- 
port. 

But the report shows how readily mischief may 
be done. A sharp piece of wire thrust here and 
there through the casing destroys the current. And 
this may easily be achieved without betrayal. This 
was the kind of injury alleged to have been done to 
the Baltic line; and it is true that the insulation of 
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the Atlantic ¢ ‘ab le was found to be dheceed by ouch 
an insertion. 

It seems very clear that we have all very little 
conception of the consequences of the successful lay- 
ing of a cable in the Atlantic ocean. They will 
undoubtedly be as astonishing as those of building 
a railroad between two places formerly connected 
by coaches. Distance breeds ignorance. From 
ignorance springs misunderstanding, trouble, war. 
Whatever, therefore, tends to destroy distance in- 
creases mutual knowledge and promotes peace. If 
the earlier statesmen of this country, who thought 
the Union most wisely confined to a few States, 
could have foreseen the telegraph and steam travel, 
could have known that the good genius Science was 
about to enable us to converse and fly across the 
continent, they would have seen that with entirely 
unprecedented means of communication an entire- 
ly unprecedented extent of the Union became prac- 
ticable. It is not extent which is embarrassing 
but distance. When by means of science the citi- 
zens at the mouth of the Columbia on the Pacific 
can contmunicate with the capital more readily 
than those at the mouth of the Mississippi did 
fifty or thirty. years ago, the bond of Union is as 
close. 

It was the practical distance maintained by the 
sagacious jealousy of Southern leaders which sep- 
arated the minds of the mass of the Southern popu- 
lation from the Northern, and, fostering ignorance, 
cherished jealousy and hate. Had actual inter- 
course been as free as the means of communication 
were, the war would have been avoided. If foul 
gases can be dissipated and absorbed the processes 
of nature proceed peacefully. If they are forcibly 
confined, they will rend the globe with convulsions. 
Free communication equalizes the conditions. Is it 
too dear a dream that, as State lines fall before it 
in this country, national lines will gradually yield 
to it all over the world? 

It is clear that if the seclusion of our republic 
upon this continent enables it without baneful in- 
terference to pursue its development, it is no less a 
disadvantage to civilization because its actual op- 
eration is concealed by distance from those who are 
most interested in its success. If the masses of the 
people of the slave States had not been separated by 
imposed ignorance from the rest of the country, they 
would have rebeled against slavery; and if the peo- 
ple of Europe were not made ignorant by hopeless 
distance from us, they would much more rapidly re- 
organize their Governments upon liberty. 

An ocean telegraph would be a first step toward 
closer union, and consequently greater knowledge, 
between Europe and America. It would be an al- 
liance not dangerously entangling, but persuasive 
of peace and good-will. And now the chosen time 
has come, for now America has thrown off her 
chains and stands erect, aiming at her true goal. 
The aspiration of the poet is fulfilling itself : 


* Be just at home; then reach beyond 
Your charter o’er the sea, 
And make the great Atlantic pond 
A ferry of the free. 


And henceforth there shall be no chain 
Save underneath the sea; 

The wires shall murmur through the main 
Sweet songs of liberty." 


Tue radiant Peace Summer will be painfully 
memorable for a peculiar excitement of the public 


mind. The wanton carelessness of railroad and 


| window. ; 
| but if any body be killed they are plainly guilty of 
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senatient managers, on astounding frauds of 7 i. 

ward Ketchum, and the furious extravagance of 
foolish people at the watering-places, have given it 
an unhandsome eminence. 

The Ketchum fraud is. the most startling event 
of the kind in our annals. A young man of twenty- 
five, of an ap pare ntly sweet and gentle *p position, 
well-educated, rich, happily married, of pleasing 
manners, and of unsuspected hemes: tion )pears 
simultaneously with the discovery that he has de 
frauded other persons of more than four millions of 
dollars. The mild and mannerly banker is found 
to have been a consummate deceiver. The honora- 
ble gentleman turns out to be a liar. He is found 
a fortnight after the discovery of his crime, loiter- 
ing hardly concealed in the very heart of the city 
that hums with amazement at his guilt. All that 
time he has walked with seeming carelessness in 
the public streets. He rides unconcerned in the 
Central Park. When he is arrested he savs that 
it is ‘all right,” and follows the officers to the po- 
lice magistrate. In prison he calmly receives his 
friends, and quietly talks with them, saying that at 
one time he owned property worth six millions of 
dellars. But his composure gives way when hx 
meets his father, who had wholly trusted him, 
whom he has ruined. 

So far as appears, Ketchum’s crimes were made 
practicable by the loose way in which business is 
done in Wall Street, and they were facilitated by a 
certain vague feeling that stock speculations are a 
game which absolves the player from the ordinary 
moral restraints; that Wall Street is a kind of gam- 
bling hell where all baggage is at the risk of the 
owner, and every gambler may thank himself if 
his fingers are burned. But no theories of business 
gambling can cover forgery, and Ketchum’s oper- 
ations were prosecuted by forged checks. Ther 
seems to be no room for doubt of the facts. By a 
proper rule of human intercourse every man is to 
be held innocent until he is legally proved to be 
guilty. But there are criminals necessarily con- 
victed without a trial, or in spite of it. Booth is 
known to be guilty although he was never ar- 
raigned. Henry Wirz is convicted whether the 
Commission acquits him or not. And there can be 
no doubt of the crimes of Edward B. Ketchum. 

Can there be any less doubt of that of rail 
and steamboat managers who suffer the most fright- 
ful massacres to take place from the want of rules 
which the most ordinary care should dictate? If 
a superintendent should allow the locomotive of an 
express passenger train to be driven by a man who 
had never seen a locomotive, could he be held 
guiltless of the slaughter that might follow? If 
the rules did not make it impossible for two trains 
or locomotives to be upon the same spot under any 
circumstances whatever at the same time, could 
the makers of the rules be absolved of a negligence 
which is criminal. If the conductor or the engi- 


road 


|neer disobey rules which provide against every 


chance of calculable peril, then of course they are 


| guilty, and should be punished in exactly the same 


way as a man who fired a gun at random from a 
Neither of them mean to kill any body ; 


homicide. 

In the case of the shocking collision upon the 
Housatonic Road, where a locomotive upon a trial 
trip ran into and through a returning train, the in 
vestigation resulted in a verdict of criminal care- 
lessness against the superintendent, conductor, engi- 





neer, and master-mechanic. As we write no fur- 
ther legal steps have been taken. But if the of- 
fenders are not indicted and tried, the authorities of 
Connecticut decide that human life may be wantonly 
sacrificed in the State, and nobody be held to answer. 

But passengers must reflect upon a certain kind 
of responsibility which they too frequently assume. 
There is always great impatience of delays upon a 
Some are hastening to make a connec- 
tion for further travel. Some to fulfill various en- 
vagements, This man has a note to pay. That 
man is to meet an agent. This one is hurrying to 
a sick child or wife. That one is impatient for his 
dinner. And so a fever of haste and utter impa- 
tience of interruption possesses the whole company. 
‘* What a slow coach!” cries one. ‘* Let’s get out 
and walk!” sneers another. ‘‘This line makes 
money by saving wood,” says a third. The con- 
ductor is assailed on every hand by questions and 
gibes. He too has his private impatience. He 
wishes to avoid the bother and further detention 
of delay. He does not wish to lose the right of the 
road. He dislikes to forfeit the good opinion of the 
passengers and to be accounted an unpunctual offi- 
cer. He may be a weakly good-humored man, 
willing to run for luck, averse ‘‘ to borrowing trou- 
ble,” and inclined to ‘ guess that all will come out 
right.” 

But every traveler ought to know that when 
there is the least derangement of time upon a rail- 
road there is constant danger from ali these causes. 
It should be the first thought of every one to con- 
firm the conductor in the Strictest fidelity to the 
rules, and to help him in taking every extraordi- 
nary measure of precaution. If an axle heats, if 
a wheel breaks, if the running gear be disturbed, 
and the train delayed, every passenger shouid see 
that signals are sent out and messages dispatched. 
Every State should appoint supervisors of railroad 
bridges as well as inspectors of locomotives, and 
pay them enough to have their work done and not 
shirked. For experience has proved that railroad 
companies can not be trusted to provide necessary 
guarantees for the safety of travelers, and the action 
of the State is merely the people protecting them- 
8 lves. 

If the public were less pusillanimous railroad 
companies and their agents would be more respect- 
fuland cautious. Passengers submit to be crowded 
beyond reason, to stand up, to be addressed by con- 
ductors and other officers in the most surly tone, 
and they smile at it all as if it were a necessary 
part of the discipline of life. We may learn a les- 
son from John Bull upon this subject. Jolin does not 
pay his fare to be jammed in an uncomfortable rail- 
way carriage, and to be accosted by the attendants 
of the train as if he were a vagrant of bad charac- 
ter. He thunders in the 7imes if he does not get 
his money’s worth. -The consequence is a whole- 
some sensitiveness to public censure upon the part 
of the managers, and infinitely greater security and 
courtesy upon the road. <A few weeks since, when 
the verdict in the Housatonic case had been just 
rendered, and while the inquiry into the explosion 
of the Arrow steamer was still pending, while the 
public mind was aghast with the horrible catastro- 
phe upon the Tennessee and Alabama Road and with 
the incessant smashes and collisions elsewhere, a 
train upon the Long Island Railroad left Hunter's 
Point fifteen minutes behind time, and a succeeding 
station furty minutes late, and dashed on at full 
speed, trusting to luck to reach the next point with- 


railroad. 
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out meeting atrain then due. ‘* Unluckily” it could 
not be done. There wasa terrible collision, and four 
passengers were murdered outright and a score or 
more injured. 

Murdered, we say; not, indeed, with malicious 
intent, but with a recklessness which was simply 
murderous as its consequences were. Now if a 
conductor who can deliberately commit such an of- 
fense is not ignominiously and memorally punish- 
ed, or if the public mind can not perceive the peril 
of condoning such crimes, we must be content to 
pay the penalty of our contempt of human life un- 
til some company of passengers. stung by the cruel 
carelessness which has slain and maimed their com- 
rades, take summary vengeance upon those whom 
they may, and perhaps wrongfully, consider guilty. 
If the laws fail to arrest the frightful slaughter 
which has marked this summer, every body of 
travelers will constitute themselves a Committee 
of Public Safety. 

Tue striking letter of Mr. W. P. Atkinson upon 
the Great Schools of England, of which we spoke 
last month, has excited a great deal of interest 
among teachers and scholars, It is a ‘‘swamp 
angel” in the attack which is now opened upon the 
traditions of education. For there is unquestion- 
ably a very effective reaction now raging against 
the supreme importance of the study of the Greek 
and Latin classics. It is found that the exclusive 
devotion of the great schools and universities in 
England to the Latin and Greek results merely in 
a severe training in philology which, however 
important both in itself and for intellectual dis- 
cipline, is by no means the chief and essential point 
of a proper modern education. 

The conditions cf life in America may make a 
certain conservative spirit in the methods of study 
more necessary than in England. The tendency 
with us may be, as is claimed by some wise schol- 
ars, inevitably toward diffusion and superficiality, 
and require therefore to be counteracted by the 
careful and steady discipline of the study of the 
ancient languages. Sut those very same condi- 
tions peculiarly demand a catholicity of education 
which is lost in too strict a following of the monk- 
ish curriculum. 

The remedy is perhaps in the direction of a more 
generous choice. It is not that the classics shall 
be proscribed, but that science, in the broadest 
sense, and the modern languages and literature, 
shall be admitted ad eundem. If the system of de- 
grees, which has become almost wholly obsolete 
and unmeaning, must be retained, let them repre- 
sent a certain quality rather than direction of study. 
If there must be collateral courses, a classic, a sci- 
entific, and a modern language course, let the de- 
grees be of exactly equal honor and represent an 
equal attainment. For instance, let the degrees of 

Sachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sciences represent 
an equally honorable scholarship, the character of 
which shall be indicated by the degree. And the 
honor, it must be observed, is very much within 
the power of the college. If Harvard and Yale 
and Union and the University of Michigan honor- 
ably.distinguish the student who has studied Greek 
from one who has not, whatever the extent and 
quality of the latter's scholarship may be in other 
studies, those colleges do all they can, and it is very 
much, to inculcate the notion that there is an in- 
trinsic superiority in classical study. But if the 
college by its degree says simply: ‘‘ My son A is 
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German, French, Spanish, and 
B is in Greek or my son C in 
mathematics,” it would be a mother as sagacious 
as itis cherishing. Still better if the degree should 
say, simplv: “These sons of mine are equal, al- 
though in different ways.” 

We see by the Catalogue of Union College, at 
Schenectady, in New York, that a very important 
and decided step has been taken in this direction. 
There are now two Baccalaureate courses of study 
established there, the Classical and the Scientific. 
In the latter the modern languages replace the an- 
cient, and the amount of mathematical and English 
studies is increased. The Catalogue says that the 
Scientific course has just been remodeled, and is 
now a four years’ course, intended to be fully equal 
in amount of study and in disciplinary value to the 
Classical course, with which it now runs pari pvssu. 
The degrees are the same as for the Classical course. 
The details show how comprehensive and excellent 
the Scientific Curriculum is, while Professor Wells, 
of the Modern Languages, is an enthusiastic and 
accomplished linguist. 

This is doubtless the beginning of very serious 
changes in collegiate traditions. It does not show 
that the technical ‘ classics’’ are to be shelved for 


as well versed in 
Italian as my son 


easier and less valuable studies, but it proves that | 


the word education is hereafter to be more liberally 
and truly interpreted. 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


CITY contributor wishes to enter the Drawer, 
and sends the four following: 

All parts of the country furnish contributions for 
the Drawer, yet I have failed to see any thing from 
Broadway, New York. Now Broadway is an ‘‘in- 
stitution,” and entitled to a place. 

When the street was covered with ice last winter, 
as I was riding down in the stage it stopped to let 
a passenger out, and one wheel rested in a hole or 
sunken place in the pavement. The driver made 
several efforts to start his team, but the horses slip- 
ping each time, failed to start the stage. In this 
dilemma, looking round, the driver called out to he 
! hub me!” whereupon 


of another stage, ‘‘Hub me! 
the other driver, reining in to that side, brought 
the hub of his stage in contact with the other, and 
the momentum given by the concussion enabled the 
first-named, by starting his horses at the proper 
time, to easily move along. Whereupon a fellow- 
passenger remarked, ‘‘ How many troubles would 
be easily overcome if men, down along the slippery 
journey of life, would ‘‘ hub” each other along! 


Acars: A few years ago, in Congress, a side 
question was raised as to the degree of talent neces- 
sary for a Congressman, when a member from a 
district in Missouri, having the floor, said, ‘“ As to 
other sections I can not say, but I’m of opinion that 
it takes more talent to navigate across Broadway, 
New York, of a fine day, when the omnibuses are 


running, than it does to represent my district in | 


Congress !” 

Nor long since a California Justice had a place in 
the Drawer. We beg leave now to go one step 
higher. In an early day, when the sovereigns were 
too much engaged with “ ounce” and ‘* two ounce 
diggings” to look much after the affairs of Govern- 
ment, one Judge B was elected to the office of 


| ness at 10 o'clock A.m. on Sundays. 
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County Judge of one of the Northern counties, Now 
it so happened that the Judge’s orthography had 
been somewhat neglected, and when signing his 
official jurat, followed it with “ Kallyforny.” A 
member of the bar on one occasion called the Jud 
attention to the supposed error, but the Judge jn. 
sisted that he was right, remarking, as proof, that 
‘if Kal-ly-for-ny did not spell California, he would 


e's 


| like to know what it did spell.” 


Tur Judge was of that mould that if he said a 
horse was “ sixteen feet high’ he would stick to it 
Once having ruled on a question of law in favor 
one side, the opposite attorney begged for time 
sent for a copy of the Supreme Court Reports of th 
State, and produced a decision in a similar case de- 
ciding the same point right the other way. The 
was no way of getting over the analogies in the tw 
cases; so the Judge, taking the “ bit in his teeth 
stood by his first decision, on the grounds, as | 
expressed it, that ‘‘if the Supreme Court was a 
mind to make a fool of itself, that was no reasor 
that his court should!” 


Aw Oregonian sends to the Drawer a little anec- 
dote of Governor Gibbs: 

The Legislature of Oregon during its last sessior 
passed an act compelling barber-shops to close busi- 
This has giv 
rise to many practical jokes; among the best is this 

A few Sundays since the Governor of the Stat 
stepped into a barber-shop about 9.50 a.m., a 
placed himself in the chair to be shaved, at the sam 
time giving the boy his boots to polish. The bar- 
ber lathered his Excellency’s face, and the boy in 
dustriously brushed on the boots. About the tim 
one half of the Executive beard was shorn, and « 
boot satisfactorily polished the clock struck ter 
The brush dropped from the boy’s hand, and t! 
barber began hastily to place his instruments on t 
shelf. The Governor desired him to proceed. ‘‘ Can’! 
do it, Mr. Gibbs; ‘‘the Sunday law is in fore: 
was the reply. And, in spite of his protestations 
the Governor was obliged to leave with one side of 
his face unshaved and one boot covered with dust. 


Tr is an ancient conundrum, ‘Why is Q 
Elizabeth more remarkable than the Falls of Niag- 
ara?—Because they are a wonder, but she was 
Tudor.” But here is an improvement on it: A 
Norfolk farmer built himself a homestead, and in- 
stead of one ‘‘ half door” in the middle, set a door 
in each wing. Being asked why he called his hous 
“‘ Elizabethan,” he replied, ** Because, you see, it is 


| a Tu-dor (two-door) cottage.” 


Tue following is a fragment of a very edifying 
discussion which took place at the monthly meeting 


of the Birkenhead Commissioners. Mr. Bratt: 
mentioned spades in connection with implements. 

Mr. Cuanvier. ‘ Instruments, not implements 
Sir.” 

Mr. Bratran. “ A spade is an implement.” 

Tue Carman. ‘A spade is a spade.” 

Mr. AspInALi. ‘‘ No; a spade is an implemer 
Tue CHArrman. ‘An implement is a thing o1 
wheels drawn by horses.” 

Mr. AsprxaLi. **Oh no; that would be a ma- 
chine.” 


Our friend George S. Hastings, Governor Fen- 
| ton’s worthy Private Secretary, is not invulnerable 
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to a good ‘*goak,” even were it told of himself; 
hence we infer the following anecdote will be as 
well appreciated by his friends as by himself: 

Stopping at a New York hotel, he registers as 
follows: ‘* Geo. S. Hastings—San Francisco.” A 
friend, interrogating him upon the point of his resi- 
dence, thought it queer that he was not aware of 
the fact. To which the worthy Secretary replied : 
* Have I not always been from San Francisco ?” 


Aw Englishman traveling in the south of Ireland 
overtook a peasant traveling the same way. 

‘- Who lives in that house on the hill, Pat ?” 
the traveler. 

**One Mr. Cassidy, Sir,” replied Pat; ‘‘ but he’s 
dead—rest his sow] !” 

“ How long has he been dead ?” 
tleman. 

‘*Well, your Honor, if he lived till next month 
he'd be dead just twelve months.” 

‘Of what did he die?” 

*Troth, Sir, he died of a Tuesday.” 


said 


asked the gen- 


Tur Periere Brothers, bankers in Paris, are 
Jews. A member of a large stock company fell 
into a dispute with one of the brothers, who was 
likely to get the advantage of him in a large oper- 
ation. Vexed at his own failure and Periere’s suc- 
cess, the man cried out. 

‘*Do vou mean to eat me up?” 

‘My religion,” blandly replied the Jewish bank- 
er, ‘' forbids my eating you.” 


Avevustus Doo.ttr.e had been “in a store” 
about three months when his employer asked him 
what part of the business he liked best, To which 
the elegant youth replied: ‘‘ Shuttin’ up, Sir.” 


As an example of the singular sensitiveness of 
the Southern citizens in reference to the negro. and 
their whimsical dread of a negro insurrection, I 
have the honor to report to you, as Chief of the 
jureau of Fun, the following authenticated inci 
dent : 

The other day Dr. M , of Newbern, got a 
large invoice of Roberts's California Balsam, and, as 
a means of attracting public attention to his wares, 
pasted up on every corner a mysterious-looking 
placard, having a red triangle on a black ground, 
with the letters R. C. B. at the three corners re- 
spectively 

Early the next morning the Doctor was dismay- 
ed to hear that the whole civil force of the town, 
City Marshal, Mayor, Commissioners, and all, were 
tearing down his advertisement. On demanding 
an explanation he was told by the City Fathers 
that his innocent hand-bills had been understood 
by them to be the secret orders of some wide-spread 
negro organization; and that the letters R. C. B. 
had been interpreted, ‘* Rise, Colored Brethren.” 

The Mayor of Newbern will never hear the last 
of his Balsam. 


Tuery have smart children in Medford. A lady 
friend of ours in that place, being in Boston with 
her two youngest children, Ally and Nelly, bought 
Ally a small balloon, to amuse and keep him quiet. 
While passing through the hurrying. busy crowd 
on Washington Street a rude boy severed the string 
by which it was held, and away floated the light 
little bubble over the honse-tops. Nelly looked 
around, and perceiving the tears starting in Ally’s 


| come !” 
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eyes, exclaimed, with a child's simplicity and ex- 
pression, “ Never mind, Ally; when you die and 
do to heaven you'll dit it.” 


A GronGIAN writes from Thomasville: I saw a 
sign in this vicinity a few days since, and thought 
you might give it a place in your Drawer - 

OLD CAIN SEADE CHAIRS 
RE-BODEMT. 

Tuts comes from the *’ Hub :” 

Since the decease of the late distinguished Bishop 
Chase, of Illinois, whose weight was some three 
hundred pounds or more, the wezghtiest man in the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States is the Bishop of the diocese of 

Not long since this prelate was on a visit to 
his friends in Boston and its vicinity, and one morn- 
ing, just as he was entering a railroad car, a wag 
exclaimed to a fellow-passenger, “ 7'here’s a big 1x- 
The Bishop enjoyed the joke and pun, 
and let himself down into the first seat that he 
found wholly vacant. 


Every one connected with the United States 
Academy in 1861 will remember the long dry 
sermons of the chaplain, and how many were the 
ways the poor ‘‘ middies” resorted to to escape the 
punishment of hearing them. «Among the number 
was one particularly *‘full of the Old Nick,” who 
one day conceived the idea of giving the Doctor an 
extra allowance of sal?. The Doctor always had a 


| tumbler on his desk filled with water, aud during 


his sermon would frequently wet his lips with the 
cooling draught. On the Sunday of which I speak 
he had the word “ Eureka, Eureka, Eureka,” thrice 
repeated, and then the meaning of it in English— 
“T have found it’—repeated three times. Middy 
Van V had put a quantity of salt in the Doc- 
tor’s tumbler; and just before using the word 
‘* Eureka” the Doctor took a good swallow of the 
water. It is useless to say that there was not a 
sober countenance in the room at the wry faces the 
chaplain made. 


Our in the pleasant little village of Platteville I 
chanced to be spending a few weeks with a friend, 
Major R , one of the oldest settlers, and some- 
thing of a politician; but unfortunately the Major 
‘*crooks his elbow” a little too often. of 
his sprees he chanced to be found by some ladies 
lying in a ditch, drunk. ‘ Why, Major.” said one, 
‘**is that you? What are you doing down there ?” 
The Major jumped up as quickly as possible, and 
with the air of a Judge said, ‘ Oh nothing, ladies ; 
only pondering on the affairs of the nation !” 


On one 


“ O_p Coorer™ is a Dutchman, and like many 
another man, of whatever nationality, has a wife 


that is ‘‘some.” One day the ‘‘ old man” got into 
some trouble with a neighbor, which resulted in a 
fight. The neighbor was getting the better of the 
‘“‘old man,” which’ Cooper's wife was not slow to 
see. The ‘‘old man” was resisting his enemy to 
the best of his ability, when his wife broke out with, 
“Lie still, Cooper! lie still! If be kill you I sue 
him for damages!” It only remains to be said that 
** Cooper” did lie still, and was not killed. 

AN army correspondent writes : 

Ben is a good-looking soldier boy, sus¢epti!.le to 
the charms of the ‘‘ softer sex,” and ever ready to 
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render them due reverence. After he had been in 
the service eighteen months he received leave of 
absence on account of ‘‘ wounds received in action,” 
and on his way home of course fell in love with the 
first good-looking girl he saw. 
station on the Nashville road that a pretty native 


1 
| 


‘Twas at a way | 


maid, accompanied by her mother, entered the cars | 


and took a seat opposite our hero, whose admiring 
glances testified that he was again the victim of the 
terrible little archer. He had a cigar in his pocket, 


a luxury to which he had been for some time unac- | 


customed, and the enjoyment of which he was now 
denying himself out of respect to the ladies. Soon, 
however, the old lady took out a black stone pipe, 
and proceeded deliberately to fill it with native 
twist; upon which Ben seeing an opportunity to 
enjoy his smoke, and perhaps strike acquaintance 


with the ‘‘ beautiful unknown,” addressed her in his | 


blandest manner with, 
** Madam, would my smoking discommode you?” 
“No, Sir,” said she, sweetly; ‘* J chaw myself!” 
Ben's dream was broken. 


We have a little four-year-old boy, who occa- 
sionally gets off some original things. The follow- 
ing is one: He went to a pond near by, and there 
for the first time in his life saw a large polliwog; it 
excited him very much, and he came running to 
the house, saying, ‘*Oh, pa! I saw an awful thing 
in the water just now!” ‘* What was it?” said his 
father. ‘I don’t know,” said he; “it was all 
head but its ad!” 


One of cur friends in Illinois writes to the Drawer 
that at their Sunday-school, a few Sabbaths ago, a 
teacher asked his infant-class ‘* Who was the first 
man?” This was almost a stunner; but one little 
fellow, after thinking a moment, cried out lustily, 
* Lincoln!” while another, not to be outdone, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I was just going to say that!” 

An old farmer, now dead, who bore the cognomen 
of * Old Tom Fowler,” was quite a fun-loving, jolly 
fellow in his day. While working on a bridge, to 
bridge a deep slough, he was accosted by a gentle- 
man in a two-horse carriage with the question, 

Is there good bottom to the slough?” ‘* Yes,” 
replied Tom; and the traveler drove in, stuck, and 
had to be pulled out—horses, carriage, and self. 
After succeeding in getting out, traveler wanted to 
know of Tom why he lied to him, telling him there 
was “good bottom?” Says Tom, ‘There ts good 
bottom, but it’s a great deal further down than you 
went!” 


A very useful Society, laudable in its design, in 
a flourishing city in Ilinois, has been started. The 
Prospectus is printed for signatures, and a copy sent 
tous. The Drawer never uses tobacco nor profane 
language, and has no “small vices” of any sort, and 
would gladly jein this ‘*Sosiety” if its members 
would improve its spelling somewhat. The Drawer 
believes in spells, though it does not use tobacco by 
spells, nor swear by spells; but such spells as these 
of the Western Prospectus gave the Drawer a spell 
of chills and fever when it came : 


UNION SOSIETy. 
Against profane language and the use of tobaco. 

We the under sigened do solomney swear that we will 
live up to that till futher orders from the sosiety. If 
thoes laws are broke by us we will pay the sum of 5 cents 
for each titne we brake the laws which is to go for books 
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for the sosiety, words used in swearing &c. any word 


| used in swering if the sosiety agreas tht it is swering he 
t=] 


that use it will be liable to the fine, 


WE have heard a great deal of the “* moral 
drama,” but little of the ‘‘moral circus” or th 
‘*moral show;” but Mr. Dan Rice, the greatest 
of traveling showmen, in his last visit to our town. 
gave us a specimen of the ways and means by which 
a ‘*dumb baste” can be made to teach the young 
American the best principles of morals. Perhaps 
you do not know that Dan Rice is a very worthy, 
and respectable citizen of the county, which he has 
represented in the Legislature ; and as he travels 
with the anifhals only three or four months in the 
year he spends the most of his time in the discharge 
of the duties that devolve on ordinary mortals 

When the great show was here Dan brought out 
a trained mule, and offered to allow any boy to ride 
him around the ring, promising him a dollar if he 
rode without being thrown off. ‘‘And now,” said 
the great and good Dan, ‘‘this ere mule is a most 
extraordinary and intelligent animal: he knows 
more than that ass did who spoke right out in meet- 
ing the angel. You see, if a good boy. who never 
tells lies, never swears, but always loves to go to 
Sunday-school and mind his mother, gets on his 
back, he will carry him all the way around just as 
nice as can be. But let a wicked boy, one of your 
lying, swearing, good-for-nothing little rips, get on, 
and he will pitch him into the middle of next week 
before he gets half-way round the ring. 
who will ride ?” 

A meek-eyed, well-dressed lad stepped forward 
and Dan and he first exchanged a few words: 

**Do you love to go to Sunday-school ?”—“' Yes.” 

“Do you ever swear ?”—“ No.” 

“Never tell lies?”— ‘No, Sir,” said the boy 
very modestly, and mounting, rode round in tri 
umph. Then forth stepped a barefooted tatterde- 
malion, who was put through the same category 
but refused to answer. He could ride as well as 
swear, and wasiut afraid to mount. Off dashed 
the mule; then suddenly came to a dead stop, and 
pitched the urchin over his head, amidst the plaud- 
its of the gathered thousands, who saw in this ex 
hibition the wonderful sagacity of the animal, and 
the awful danger of lying, swearing, and not going 
to Sunday-school. 


Now, boys, 


Oxe of the many and excellent clergymen who 
enjoy and contribute to the Drawer sends the two 
following. Though we receive more ‘‘ good things” 
from the clergy than any other profession, we are, 
like Oliver Twist, greatly in want of more. 

Rey. Thomas Whittemore, D.D., lately extens- 
ively known through the country as publisher of 
the Trumpet, a prominent Universalist journal, was 
a wit, as well as a theologian of no little celebrity. 
He loved to give and take a good joke as well as 
he loved a good dinner, which is saying a great deal 
for him. ‘Besides his almost Herculean labors as 
preacher, publisher, and editor, his great business 
talent made him President of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company. But whatever else he did or was, 
his belief in universal salvation, while living and 
when dying, was strong and prominent. 

Well, soon after he was made President of the 
railroad aforesaid, in order to post himself in all 
particulars for a thorough discharge of his duty, he 
concluded to walk the length of the road—about 
forty miles—incog, that, while unknown to the 
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workmen on the road, he might personally judge 
of their faithfulness. At length, meeting an em- 
ployé upon the road from ‘‘sweet Erin, the jewel 
of the say,” who was very roughly handling some 
boards sent for transportation, much to their inju- 
ry, the President accosted him mildly, ‘saying, 
“My good friend, are you not handling those 
boards too roughly ?” 

* Bedad,” respond: d Pat, ‘‘an’ if I be, what’s 
all that to the like of yeez ?” 

“Oh, no matter what it is to me,” replied the 
President, “‘ you should do your work carefully.” 

“Oh, begone, ye botheration!” said Pat, * and 
lave me to do me own wurruk.” 

But ** No,” insisted the President, ‘‘ you must 
do your work propewy. 

“Divil a bit do I care for ye!” returned Pat, 
growing irate at the persistence of the stranger. 
“You go to h-ll!” 

“Oh no,” said the Doctor; “that is the very 
last place I should think of going to.”’ 

“Troth,” said Pat, ‘tan’ it "Il be the very last 
place ye will go to, intirely.” 


” 


Iw the lifetime of the noted counselor, B. F. Hal- 
lett, Dr. Whittemore was on the stand as a witness 
in an important case. The Doctor's testimony not 
helping at all the case which Hallett was pleading, 
he took occasion to say, rather frequently, as he had 
been wont to do to other witnesses of less probity, 
‘*Now, Mr. Whittemore, I want vou to remember 
that you are testifying under oath.” This reminder 
was rather stinging to the Doctor's sense of right; 
but he submitted with as good grace as possible till 
the testimony was closed: when Mr. Hallett ob- 
served, rather testily, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Whittemore, vou 
have contrived to manage your case pretty well.” 
Mr. Whittemore found his turn now, and, with a 
peculiar twinkle of his eye, replied, ‘‘ Thank you, 


Mr, Hallett; perhaps I might return the compli- 


ment if I were not testifying under oath.” 


Arrerpory, the celebrated Bishop of Rochester, | 


who flourished in the time of Queen Anne, happen- 
ed to remark in the House of Lords, while speaking 
on a certain bill then under discussion, that he had 
prophesied during the previous winter that the bill 
would again be brought forward, and he was now 
very sorry to find that he had been a true prophet. 
Lord Coningsbury, who spoke after the Bishop, in 
his usual abusive style, desired the House to take 
notice that one of the right reverend prelates had 
set himself forth as a prophet; but for his part he 
was at a loss what prophet to liken him to, unless 
it be the prophet Balaam, who was reproved by his 
own ass. Bishop Atterbury, in reply, calmly ex- 
posed the rude attack, concluding as follows: 

** Since the noble lord has discovered in our man- 


ners such a similitude, I am content to be compared | 
to the prophet Balaam; but, my lords, I am at a | 


loss to make out the other parts of the parallel: I 


am sure that I have not been reproved by any body | 


but his lordship.” 





Wut e in Philadelphia, attending the recent Na- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tional Convention of Young Men’s Christian Asso- | 
ciations, I went one afternoon, in company with a | 


friend, to visit the beautiful cemetery at Laurel 
Hill. As we were admiring the fine group of stat- 
uary at the entrance by Thom, representing Sir 
Walter Scott conversing with Old Mortality while 
engaged in his labor of love, deciphering the moss- 


| 


| ment farther back. 


covered tombstones, three returned soldiers came 
up. One, who had seen it before, began to explain 
it to the others, who were strangers, when one of 
them asked who that was sitting on the grave-stone. 
“ That is Scott,” was his reply. ‘ Seott! let's see: 
he was a soldier, wasn't he ?” was the response, in- 
dicating that Walter and Winfield S. were some- 
what mixed in his mind. 


His refreshing verdancy, however, was more 
than matched that same afternoon, when another 
party of delegates, from up the river, stood at the 
Same spot enjoying the scene which the artist's 
chisel has so finely reproduced. Seeing that they 
were evidently from a distance, a stranger stepped 
up and began to explain it to them. Our friends 
soon discovering that his knowledge was not equal 
to his assurance, began to draw him out. S——, 
who is not deficient in that line, innocently asked 
him who that old man lying on the tombstone was. 

“Oh, that is Old Mortality.” 

“ Well, what is he doing?” 

**Why, he is going round the country carving 
tombstones.” 

‘* What is that book he has got there ?” 

‘** Oh, that is his order-book, in which he has the 
inscriptions written that he is to cut on the stones. 
He keeps it open there so as not to make any mis- 
takes.” 3 

With difficulty controlling his risibles, S 
berly continued his investigations : 

“ Well, who is that man sitting on that grave- 
stone ?”’ a 

Here the voluntary cicerone was at fault, and 
could only reply, 

“I don’t just remember.” 

**Perhaps it was Daniel Webster?” suggested 





50- 


2) 


‘No, it wasn’t Webster.” 

‘*Well, was it Lincoln ?” 

‘No, it wasn’t Lincoln; but I guess it was one 
of them Revolutionary fellers.” 





Recentiy, on a Sabbath morning, Mrs. C 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was engaged, as was 
usual with her, reading the Scriptures to her little 
children. She had chosen the first chapter of Gen- 
esis on this occasion, and was reading the account 
cf the creation. The children were listening quite 
attentively ; and when she read that God made the 
fish of the sea, her little son interrupted her by say- 
ing, ‘* Mother, did God make the whales too?” 
She replied by saying, ‘‘ Yes, my son, God made 
the whales also.” ‘' Then,” rejoined little Benny, 
*T should like to have been there to see Him let it 
slip; 1 know it made a big splash!” 








Tue Rey. Dr. , chaplain in the army, sends 
this admirable incident to the Drawer : 

At the battle of Belmont, Missouri, in 1861, our 
forces made a dash into the Belmont camp, directly 
under the guns of Columbus, and took it. This was 
General Grant’s first battle, and a harder one I have 
never seen, though many on a much larger scale. 
My hospital was nearly a mile in the rear, and suf- 
fered only from a heavy shelling. The first wounded 
man that came back I shall never forget. He did 
not belong to my regiment, but to an Illinois regi- 
He was not over twenty-one, 
I think. He had received a ball through the large 
muscle of the right arm, just above the elbow ; an- 
other through the right shoulder; and another in 
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the right side—a very ugly wound, making a bullet- 
hole behind and before. Evidently to show his 
wounds he had taken off his shirt, and thus exposed 
all the upper part of his body. Besides his own 
musket he had three of the best that he could pick 
up on the field—secesh, as he declared. These four 
muskets he carried on his left shoulder. About ten 
feet before him was a rebel prisoner whom he was 
leisurely driving home, directing and cursing accord- 
ing to his tastes; and in his right hand he held a 


turnip, which I should think weighed about three | 


pounds, This he had compelled the prisoner to pro- 
cure for him at a field, or turnip-patch, on his way 
up, and he was munching it with just as much relish 
as he could have done the day before. Altogether 
his fully-displaved wounds, with the long streaks of 
blood running down his naked body—his four mus- 
kets on one shoulder—his passive prisoner, whom 
he was cursing and telling which way to go, and 
where not to go—his turnip, and his laconic and 
devil-may-care answers to my boys as they in- 
quired how the battle was progressing, made one 
of the most ludicrous incidents that I recollect ever 
to have seen in the war. 


Tue Rev. Mr. E—— had been for several weeks 
the guest of Dr. C , of Franklin, Tennessee, and 
had, of course, daily implored the blessing of Divine 
grace before each meal, lengthening them out gen- 
erally to the extent of a short prayer. One even- 
ing, when there was additional company at the tea- 
table, the weather being very cold, the grace was 
unusually short; when Charlie, a bright little boy 
of five summers, and the son of the Doctor, prompt- 
ly spoke up at the conclusion of the service, and 
said, ** It’s too cold to say it all to-night, ain’t it, 
Mr. E ?” ‘In the explosion that followed no 
one joined more heartily than the worthy divine. 


Tue two following come from Lynn, Massachu- 
setts: 
Many years ago there lived in this city an old 


’ 


fellow whose “family antecedents” were none of 
the best—it didn’t run in the family to be respect- 
able; but he finally went West, and after an absence 
of some years returned in the shape of a Metho- 
dist preacher. A meeting was called in one of the 
big kitchens of those days, and Brother L——’s old 
neighbors gathered together to hear him preach 


—among them Sam I——, a rough customer, who | 
hadn’t the strongest faith in the returned broth- | 


er’s reformation. The preacher had proceeded a 
little way in his exhortation when he happened to 
say, ‘‘I am a miserable sinner.” ‘ That’s true!” 
was responded by Sam, ‘and your father was a 
miserable one before you!” The excellent memory 
of one of the hearers had spoiled the effects of the 
meeting. 


WE have among us a noted wag whose first name 
is Darius. He will be all things to all men, and 
nothing to nobody, for the sake of an argument, or, 
as they call it in these parts, a ‘‘trot.” I could 
tell you a hundred stories of him, but one will suf- 
fice. Darius lately held a protracted argument 
with a neighbor of his who is a morocco dresser— 
ora ** beamster’’—doing that part of the work which 
is most offensive to the olfactories. The talk was 
on the miracles; and our hero maintained, as each 
miracle was brought forward, that it could be easily 
explained to any one who understood the laws of 
nature. At length the case of Danicl in the lions’ 


den was brought forward as a clencher, and Dariys 
was asked if he didn’t believe Daniel was cast into 
the den of lions and escaped unharmed? * Of 
course I do,” was the reply, in a peculiar squeaki ug 
and drawling voice. ‘‘ Well, if that wasn’t a mir. 
acle, why didn’t the lions devour him?” ‘“ Why. 
don't you know,” says Darius, ‘‘why the lions 
wouldn't touch Daniel ?—Daniel was a beams! 
and they knew enough to keep a good distance {roy 


him!”’ 


In the little village of Cadiz, Cattaraugus Coun- 
ty, New York, it was always the custom on Su: 
days, between the forenoon and afternoon services, 
after the usual gossip and ginger-bread had been 
disposed of, and while the children were engaged 
in their Sabbath-school exercises, for the 
members of the church and congregation to gather 
together in Bible-class, and discuss the sayings and 
doings of the prophets and wise men of Old Testa- 
ment times, On one of these occasions the sulj ct 
under discussion was, ‘‘The Jews, their Obsery 
ances, Sacrifices,” ete., and the question was asked 
by the pastor, ‘‘ Why were these rites and ceremo- 
nies zmposed on the Jews?” Brother Knapp, a 
worthy old deacon, one of the pillars of the church, 
and, as will be seen, of an inquiring turn of mind, 
was the first to answer. ‘He thought it would be 
well enough for to inquire wether the Jews rail! 
considered it an imposition?” The effect upon tlie 
pastor, a young man who had a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, may be better imagined than described. 


} 
old r 


Ovr little Johnny, who has only just passed his 
fourth mile-stone, sometimes picks up a strange 
word from the boys on the street, which he no sooner 
does than he takes the first opportunity to repeat it 
in the house. I was sitting by the window one 
evening reading, his mother and himself were in 
the next room. I fancied I heard something like 
swearing, and listened, thinking it must be a mis- 
take—but no; out came a whole volley of oaths, 
any one of which would almost choke an Algerine 
pirate. ‘Then I heard his mother exclaim, ‘* Why, 
Johnny! where on earth did you learn to swear 
so?” I stepped softly to the door in time to see 
him look up and say, “ Well, ma, I am going to 
enlist, and 1 will have to learn, so that I can swear 


” 


in! 


A FRIEND writes us the following: She is a 
teacher in Vermont, and has a little negro boy just 
brought from Secessia for one of her pupils. He 
does not believe in moral suasion, and can not un- 
derstand why he does not have the rod applied as a 
remedy for all his sins against the school laws. One 
day the teacher was talking to him about heaven 
and the bright, beautiful angels; when, after list- 
ening a moment, he broke out solemaly, ‘‘ Wouldn't 
you like to keep school there?” A bright fellow 
that, who does not need whipping. 


Doctor E. CoLeman, who recently died in North- 
east Ohio, was a surgeon in the war of 1812, and 
was stationed at Fort Meigs. Being in need of 
medical stores, he started for Cleveland to procure 
them. On his way he stopped for the night at the 
tavern of one Reed, on Black River, a noted place 
of resort at the time. In the morning the bill was 
presented, with an extra charge for whisky. “ Whis- 
ky! whisky!” remarked the Doctor, ‘* why, I have 
had no whisky.” ‘ Well, you might have had,” 
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replied Reed, ‘as it set on the table, and you could 
have helped yourself if you wished.” The Doctor 
paid the charge. On his return he put up at the 
same house, and on entering he noticed the de- 
canter on the table, placed his saddle-bags by it, 
and helped himself liberally to its contents. After 
paying the usual charges the next morning, he in- 
formed the landlord that he had a bill of 25 against 
him for medicine. ‘* Medicine! medicine!” an- 
swered Reed, ‘‘why, I have had no medicine.” 
‘‘ Well, you might have had,” replied the Doctor; 
‘it was on the table, and you could have helped 
yourself if you wished it.” 


me 








A GENTLEMAN in this city, who gives us his 
name and residence, writes to the Drawer: 

While strolling through a small cemetery in the 
township of Ryegate, Vermont, I found the follow- 
ing quaint inseription upon a tombstone. Wheth- 
er the poetry was composed by the recumbent I 
know not: 

In memory of —— ——~—. He died in July, in the 
eightieth year of the American Era. He was an active, 
honest, and successful merchant, and a firm Democratic 
representative in the Legislature of Vermont. He died 
as he lived—happy. 

Then follows the stanza: 

I lived on earth ; I died on earth; 
In earth I am interred: 

All that have life are sure of death: 
The rest may be inferred. 


Tut two following come from South Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut : 

In the old times when the patriarchal institution 
existed in the land of Connecticut there dwelt here 
two ancient Africans, who, in their old age, were 
pensioners of the family of a certain Captain Brooks, 
a West India trader. They had been brought from 
Guinea, but a long residence here had civilized and 
Christianized them to a degree that made them ex- 
tremely useful and respected members of the com- 
munity, ‘*Old Shorey” was, at the time I speak 
of, full eighty years of age, and ‘*‘ Vi'let,” his wife, 
not much less, 

One day a neighbor, happening to visit their 
humble dwelling at the time of the noonday meal, 
paused at the door and heard the old man invoking 
a blessing on the meal, both parties standing, as 
was the custom in “‘ the early times.” The thanks- 
giving ran as follows: 


‘* Sometimes de Lord send us good vittley ; some- | 


times de Lord send us poor vittley. we tank de 
Lord when he send us any vittley. Sit down, Bi- 
ley ; eat you’ dinner.” 

This truly thankful spirit was always displayed 
by “Old Shorey,” in prosperity or adversity. 





OccasIonaL_y his feelings broke out in exceed- 
ingly grotesque displays, as, for instance, on the 
occasion of the return of his patron, Captain Brooks, 
from one of his voyages, under circumstances which 
made it a particularly joyful occasion to his familv. 

‘*Vi'let,” returning one evening from her daily 
labors, was amazed to see their abode lighted up 
with unwonted brilliance, and her astonishment be- 
came dismay to find, on entering, all the candles 
they possessed, three in number, blazing, or more 
probably sputtering, in the windows, and Old Sho- 
rey fiddling and dancing. 

“ Why, Shorey,” she exclaimed, ** what is come 


on 


to you? 


| books, nor forms ; 





‘* Massa Brooky come home! 
reply. 


was the exultant 
‘**Massa Brooky got home, Biley, and I'se 
gwine to hab a numilation !” 

A BEAUTIFUL specimen of conjugal affection was 
shown in a recent telegraphic correspondence. Mr. 
F. R was a prominent and leading public man 
in the western part of the State. He fell into ill 
health, and finally lost his reason, and was taken 
to the lunatic asylum. Declining still, he was by- 
and-by so evidently dying that a dispatch was sent 
to his wife, saying, *‘ If she wished to see him alive, 
to come immediately.” To which she replied by 
telegraph, ‘‘If he gets any worse, let me know.” 
They sent her husband home dead in a day or two. 








Tur following is worth reading only as a speci- 
men of the humor that our Far Western friends en- 
joy. It is a description of a marriage in the west- 
ern part of the State of Wisconsin, taken rerbatim 
from a letter written by Squire W——, a newly- 
appointed justice of the peace. He says: 


Having been appointed to the desirgble “ posish” of 
Justice of the Peace, I was accosted a few days after by a 
sleek-looking young man, and in silvery tones requested 
to proceed to a neighboring hotel, as he wished to enter 
into the holy bonds of matrimony. Here was a “*squelch- 
er." I had never done any thing of the kind; had no 
and though having been married my- 
self, yet having labored under great perturbation of mind 


} upon that occasion, I did not recollect much about the 


ceremony. I however determined to do things up strong, 


| and in a legal manner; soI proeceded to the hotel, bearing 


in my arms one copy Revised Statutes, one ditto Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, one copy large size Bible, a small 
copy of the creed and articles of faith of the Congregational 
Church, one copy of Pope’s Essay on Man, and a sectional 
map of that part of the State where the victim lived. 

Maving placed a table in the middle of the room, I in 
trumpet tones called the case. With that the young man 
and woman, with great alacrity, stepped up before me. 
Having sworn them upon the Bible, as I supposed (which 
afterward proved to have been the Dictionary), to answer 
well and truly all the questions I was about to ask, I pro- 
ceeded. I told the young man that, being an entire stran- 
ger, I should have to ask him to give bail for the costs. 
Ilaving heard this so frequently in Court, I thought it 
indispensable. He answered, if I meant the fee for per- 
forming the ceremony, he would deposit it then and there. 
As 1 did not know exactly what I did mean, I magnani- 
mously waived that portion of the*service. I then told 

| him it would be necessary to give bail to keep the peace. 
This he said he was willing to do as soon as he arrived 
| home, and I then waived that point also. 

Having established to my satisfaction that they wanted 
to get married, and that they were old enough to enter 
into that blessed state, I proceeded to tie the knot. I 
| asked him if he was willing to take that woman to be his 
| wife. He said he was. I told him I did not require haste 

in the answer; that he might refiect a few minutes if he 
| wished. I told him she looked like a fine girl, and I had 
no doubt she was; but if the sequel proved that he had 
been taken in, I did not want to be held responsible. I 
said he must love, honor, and obey her as long as she 
lived. He must not be “snappy” around the house, nor 
spit tobacco-juice upon the floor, all of which he promised 
faithfully to heed. 

** Now,” said I, ** Georgiana’ (her name was Georgiana), 
**you hear what Humphrey says. Do you accept of the 
invitation to become his wife? Will you be lenient to- 
ward his faults and cherish his virtues? Will you never 
be guilty of throwing furniture at his head for slight of- 
fenses? And will you get three meals a day without grum- 
bling?" She eaid she would. I asked them if they be- 
lieved in the commandments, and they said they did. 
Having read the creed and articles of faith aforesaid, [ 
exclaimed, ** Humphrey, take her; she is yours. I can 

not withhold my consent, Georgiana, when safe in the 
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arms of your Humphrey, you can defy the scoffs and jeers 
of the world."" I then read a little from the Essay on 
Man, and recommended the purchase of a little work on 
marital duties written by the venerable Jeremy Diddler, 
an old English clergyman. As a finale to the scene I de- 
livered the following exordium: ‘*Go in peace; sin no 
more.” The generous Humphrey having placed a fifty 
cent check in my unwilling palm, I bid the happy pair a 
fond adieu. 


Tue Drawer has so many readers in the navy 
that the following is offered for their special enter- 
tainment : 

Who in the navy during the past nine years has 
not heard of Ensign ‘‘Slamm?” Though more 
thoughtful as years pass on, still the merry twinkle 
of his handsome eye, and the kind, Heart-felt wel- 
come to a friend is still there. I can not forget his 
quiet laugh, and the eagerness with which he shook 
my hand a moment before the word ‘* Charge” was 
given, which hurled under the bloody walls of Fort 


Fisher seventeen hundred ‘* Yankee blue-jackets.” | 


But to the point. 

One summer’s eve the good ship ¥- lay quiet- 
ly at anchor off che city of Q , waiting for a 
balance of crew and other fixings before plunging 
into ‘*the tide of war.” The ward-room mess were 
busy smoking their evening ‘* brier-woods,” when 
our Senior Engineer (a very patriotic and funny 
man) broke silence 

** Wliy so pensive, Slamm ?” 

“Pensive! who in thunder wouldn't be pensive 
in this miserable, crazy world?” growled the En- 
sign. 

A roar of laughter followed, for Slamm had not 
spoken for a long while 

** You want a little stirring up, youngster,” con- 
tinued the Chief; ‘* you’ve got the ‘ blue-devil tacks 
aboard.’ I must get to windward of you; they tell 
me you are seldom beat.” 

‘* Fire away !” was the answer. 

At near midnight, when ‘‘ all hands” were fast 
asleep, dreaming of the dear ones who would soon 
be lonesome, a loud, sharp knocking was heard at 
the Ensign’s state-room door. 

** By the great horn-spoon who's that ?” growled 
Slamm within. 

‘*Mr. Slamm, all hands have been called to 
* night-quarters.’ . All the officers have reported 
their respective divisions ready for action with the 
exception of yourself, and the Captain is much sur- 
prised, and desires to know the cause of your tardi- 
ness.” 

Slamm (who is always on hand) jumped into his 
slippers—on pants, jacket, and cap— seized his 
sword and rushed on deck bawling out, *‘ No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3!” ete., No one answering the 
stations, our Ensign rubbed his eyes, and to his as- 
tonishment, in lieu of finding one hundred and sixty 
brawny sailors already at the guns, found the deck 
entirely deserted, with the exception of the officer 
on watch and the “ Chief,” who stood in a dark cor- 
ner with his handkerchief half-way down his throat. 

‘**Oh! you have sold me, have you?” and down 
dashed the Ensign to finish his “* sleep in.” 

The breakfast-table was merry over the ‘‘ sell,” 
and young Slamm took it all with such good-hu- 
mor that I was confident the Chief would suffer for 
it. I stated before that the Chief was patriotic ; 
and being at times fond of his toddy, he celebrated 


etc. 


all anniversaries by forgetting himself and how | 


MDF ot 
many ‘‘healths” he had drank. Some weeks had 
passed, and we were startled with glorious news 
‘*from the front ;” and as we were on the point of 
sailing, the Chief proposed a run ashore. Three 
of us started—the Ensign, the Chief, and myself. 
The Chief, after landing, begged to be excused, 
saying he had business of importance, and would 
meet us at a stated place in two hours and a half 
exactly. The Ensign and myself started for the 
hotel and took our last shore-dinner 

we started for astroll. Turning a corner who should 
we see but Mr. Chief He was making “short 
down the street, wind ‘*‘dead ahead,”’ his 
‘spirit-room” well stowed, and though the craft 
rolled heavily nothing gave way. In fact, the 
Chief was not himself. 

At this moment young Slamm turned about, 
saying, ‘ I don’t wish to meet the Chief, he will 
detain me, and I must go off and keep my evening 
watch,” 

rhe Ensign disappeared, and I teok the storm- 
tossed Chief to a place oi safety and left him. 

The following morning ‘‘ all hands” were present 
at table. The Chief looked as if he was ashamed 
of himself, and said nothing. Slamm was as quiet, 
and apparently busy counting the stitehes in the 
end of the napkin he held. 

Suddenly the sky-light above us was taken off, 
and the hatchway filled and the ward-room dark- 
ened by the appearance of an enormous ‘* bass- 
drum."" Presently a small boy appeared, holding 
a card in one hand and a bill in the other, 

** Is this gentleman here, Sir?” 

I took the card, and on it was written with a 
drunken scrawl; 


Dinner over 


tacks” 


“1st Asst. Engineer, 


“U.S. N. Str. - a” 
The bill was against the Chief for— 


$11 00 
-& Co., 
* Auctioneers.” 


**One Bass-Drum 
** Reed. payment, 


Such another roar of laughter was never heard. 

“Why, I never bought the thing!” roared 
the Chief. 

‘*Yes, Sir, you did,” said the boy. ‘* And you 
told Mr. B , the auctioneer, to have it sent early 
this morning, as you expected to sail.” 

** Let me see the card” howled the Chief, 

The scrawl was too much for him. He scratched 
his head, tried to recall circumstances : 

‘* When did I buy this drum, boy ?” 

‘Last evening, Sir, about six o'clock.” 

“Thunder!” roared the Chief. His hand went 
to his pocket, the eleven dollars paid, the bill was 
torn in a thousand pieces, a violent kick at the 
drum, and the Chief dashed into his state-room, 
making the breakfast-table jump with the concus- 
sion of the door, 

Young Slamm went on deck with the boy, where 
the eleven dollars exchanged hands. The boy got 
his promised dollar. 

After a few days had passed, when sides had be- 
come numb with continual pain, the affair leaked 
out. The Chief took Slamm’s hand, saying, 

“T give in; call it square.” 

“Not by a long shot,’ said Slamm. 
beat !” 

“Well, Slamm, I 


** You're 


” 


give in; I'm dead beat 





